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TUESDAY, FESBUABrY 15, 1916. 



United States Senate, 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

Washington^ D, O. 

The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m. pursuant to the call of the 
chairman. 

Present: Senators Newlands (chairman), Pomerene, Myers, Eob^ 
inson, Thompson. Underwood, Clapp, Brandegee, Lippitt, La Fol> 
lette, and Poindexter. 

The Chairman. The committee has been called to consider the bill 
(H. R. 8234) to prevent interstate commerce in the products of child 
labor, and for other purposes, which the reporter will insert in full 
in the record. 

(The bill referred to is as follows:) 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Vnited Statea 
of America in Congress assembled. That no producer, manufacturer, or dealer 
shaU .ship or deUver for shipment in interstate commerce tlie product of any 
mine or quarry situated in the United States which lias been produced, in 
whole or in part, by the labor of children under the age of sixteen years, or 
the product of any mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or manufacturing estab> 
lishment situated in the United States which has been produced, in whole or ia 
part, by the labor of children under the age of fourteen years or by the labor 
of children between the ages of fourteen years and sixteen years who worl^ 
more than eight hours in any one day, or more than six days in any one week^ 
or after the hour of seven o'clock postmeridian, or before the hour of sevei\ 
o'clock antemeridian. 

Sec. 2. Proof of the employment within sixty days prior to the shipment of 
such product therefrom (first) in a mine or quarry of a child under the age of 
sixteen years, or (second) in a mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or manufac. 
turing establishment (a) of a child under the age of fourteen years, or (b) of 
a child between the ages of fourteen years and sixteen years for more thai> 
eight hours in any one day or more than six days in any one week, or aftei> 
the hour of seven o'clock postmeridian, or before the hour of seven o'cloch; 
antemeridian shall be prima facie evidence that such product has been pro^ 
duced in whole or in part by the labor of such a child. 

Sec. 3. That the Attorney General, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Sec^ 
retary of Labor shall constitute a board to make and publish from time to time 
uniform rules and regulations for carrying out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 4. That for the purpose of securing proper enforcement of this act the 
Secretary of Labor, or any person duly authorized by him, shall have authority 
to enter and insi)ect at any time mines, quarries, mills, canneries, workshops, 
factories, manufacturing establishments and other places in which goods are 
produced or held for interstate commerce; and the Secretary of Labor shall 
have authority to employ such assistance for the purposes of this act as may 
from time to time be authorized by appropriation or other law. 
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Sec. 5. That it shall be the duty of each district attorney to whom the Ser- 
;fetary of Labor shall* report any violation of this act, or to whom any Stati» 
factory or mining or quarry inspector, commissioner of labor, State medical 
inspector, or school-attendance officer, or any other person shall present satis- 
Ifactory evidence of any such violation to cause appropriate proceedings to be 
Xjommenced and prosecuted in the proper courts of the United States without 
^elay for the enforcement of the penalties as in such cases herein provided : 
^^rovided, That nothing in this act shall be construed to apply to bona fide 
wys' and girls' canning clubs recognized by the Agricultural Department of 
'^he several States and of the United States. 

Sec. 6. That any person who violates any of the provisions of sei*tion one of 
Jthis act, or who refuses or obstructs entry or insi)ection authorized by section 
■four of this act, shall for the first offense^be punished by a fine of not more than 
'^$200, and for each subsequent offense shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $1,000 nor less than $100, or by imprisonment for not more than three 
months, or by both fine. and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court: Pro- 
videdj That no dealer shall be subject to conviction under the provisions of this 
act who shall establish a guaranty Issued by the person by whom such goods 
•were manufactured or produced, resident in the United States, to the effect 
*that in the manufacture and production of such goods, neither in whole nor in 
part, had children been employed or permitted to work in any mine or quarry 
••under the age of sixteen years, or in any mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or 
^nanufacturing establishment under the age of fourteen years or between the 
^^ages of fourteen years and sixteen years who worke<l more than eight hours in 
^Bny one day or more than six days in any one week or after the hour of seven 
^o'clock postmeridian or before the hour of seven o'clock antemeridian, and in 
^uch event the guarantor shall be amenable to any prosecution, fine, or penalty 
^o which the person seeking the protection of such guaranty would otherwise 
liave been subject under the provisions of this act. Said guaranty, to afford 
'the protection above provided, shall contain the name and address of the 
Iperson giving the same. 

Sec. 7. That the word " dealer " or the word " person " as used in this act 
'shall be construed to include any individual or corporation or the members of 
any partnership or other unincorporated association. The term " ship or de- 
liver for shipment in interstate commerce " as used in this act means to ship 
^r deliver for shipment from any State or Territory or the District of Columblti 
^o or through any other State or Territory or the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 8. That In prosecutions under this act each shipment or delivery for 
shipment shall constitute a separate offense. 

Sec. 9. That this act shall take effect from and after one year from the date 
'^f its passage. 

The Chairman. I understand that Mr. Grant Hamilton, of the 
American Federation of Labor, desires to be heard for a few mo- 
ments, and the committee will now hear him. 

^STATEMENT OP &RANT HAMILTON, ESQ., REPEESENTING THE 

AMERICAN PEDERATION OP LABOR. 

Mr. Hamilton. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my statement will 
)be very brief. As you well know, the American Federation of Labor 
"tias, during its entire existence, been very much in earnest in promot- 
ing child-labor legislation in the various States, and I anticipate 
^that there ought not to be very much difficulty in the Senate of the 
Xjnited States, so far as the sentiment is cgncerned, any more so than 
the tariff. 

I desire to say that, in my judgment and in the judgment of the 
Federation, the passage of the child-labor bill is a still further ad- 
vance to protect our oncoming future population. I have heard a 
;great deal and did hear a great deal in the House about the con- 
:stitutionality of this bill. I am not a lawyer, and therefore what- 
•^ver logic I may bring to bear upon this situation will be purely 
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from a humanitarian standpoint, and not that of a lawyer. I take it, 
liowever, that when we read the Constitution of the United States 
we have in mind the interest of all the people of our country, and the 
first section of the Constitution, among other things, says that the 
Congress of the United States shall be aiithorized to pass such legis- 
lation as will promote the general welfare and to protect posterity. 

The child-labor legislation is to protect our posterity, and the bill ^ 
which passed the House, and which is now before this committee,,' 
provides that children under 16 years of age shall not be permitte<J 
to work in mines and quarries and labor of that character, and in the 
canning factories and similar occupations they shall not be permitted 
to work under the age of 14 years; that an eight-hour day shall be 
established also, and certain hours specified within which they shall 
work. 

My judgment is that those who opposed the bill in the House, an^ 
who may, perhaps, oppose it in the Senate, if their own convictions^ 
could be expressed — and when I say their own convictions I mean, 
their own sentiments and their own feelings in the matter, unbiased 
by any other consideration — my judgment is there would not be tk 
single vote against it. 

I can readily recognize men coming from certain sections of the 
country, where industry employs children to a very large extent, 
that influence without question has a bearing upon their action in 
Congress, but I feel very kindly disposed even toward those who 
vote against the child-labor bill, because I believe, as I have • just 
remarked, that it is not from any conviction which they have, or 
rather a conviction which comes from sympathy and a regard for thQ 
rights and lives of children. 

I want to call your attention also to something that occurred about 
20 years ago. One of the European monarchs endeavored to interesd 
other monarchs oi the European countries for the purpose of arrive 
ing at some understanding whereby children would not be employed 
in industry. I am not going to question the motive of the monarch 
who made this proposition, but will give it the very best construe* 
tion. The idea, perhaps, behind it was that in the question of com- 
petition all of the countries of Europe would be upon an equal basis 
provided the labor of children below a certain age could be elimi-v 
nated from industry. 

Senator Pomerene. What monarch was that? 

Mr. Hamilton. That was the German Emperor; about 20 yeara 

I think I have nothing further to offer upon this subject, exceptt 
to reiterate that the labor movement of this country, as representee! 
by the American Federation of Labor — which, in my judgment, not 
cnly represents the organized wage earners, but is the only mediun^ 
through which the unorganized can be spoken for — ^I think we* 
represent a very large per cent of the working population of our^ 
country, and I wish to urge this committee, upon this particular bill,, 
that I hope, and the Federation hopes, that action will be taken upon 
it so that the Senate will have an opportunity to act upon the bill 
prior to the congestion which will probably come when matters of 
larger moment — I would not say larger moment, because they are not 
larger — but matters which seem to more interest the public mind at 
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the present time, come before it, and I want to again urge that, if in 
the wisdom of this committee it may see its way clear to report the 
bill at a very early day, that it do so in order that we may Jiave the 
opportunity which I spoke of. I should certainly be pleased to have 
that done, and so would the Federation and all of those who are in- 
terested. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Underwood. Will you allow me to ask you a question ? 

Mr. Hamilton. Certainly. 

Senator Underwood. This has been usually talked of as a bill to 
limit the work of children under the age of 16 years. As a matter 
of fact, most of the children that it applies to are under 14 years 
of age; is that not a fact? 

Mr. Hamilton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Underwood. It is only with respect to the mines and quar- 
ries — those are the only portions of the bill that relate to 16 years, 
fend in all other factories and foundries and machine shops and can- 
ning factories they can work, if they are over 14 years of age, and do 
not work more than eight hours a day? 

Mr. Hamilton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Underwood. So it is practically a bill to limit the hours 
of work, in a large percentage of cases of children, to 14 yeai's^ 

Mr. Hamilton. That is true. 

Senator Pomerene. May I ask you a question. Was this bill pre- 
pared under the auspices of the American Federation of Labor? 

Mr. Hamilton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. Well, I note that in this bill it prohibits — I 
am speaking generally now — interstate commerce in goods which are 
the product of child labor. In the bill relating to convict labor, as I 
recall it now, there was not an attempt to prohibit by direct legisla- 
tion of Congress interstate commerce in that class of goods, but it 
Was an attempt to confer upon the State authorities the power to 
control that situation; in other words, it sought to leave the com- 
merce in that class of articles under the control of State legislatui-es. 

Now, my query is why was there this discrimination in the method 
of treating the two classes of goods ? 

Mr. Hamilton. The main reason is that the convict labor (juestion 
is settling itself by States more rapidly than is the question of child 
labor. There are many of the States at the present time where the 
sentiment is well crystallized against the use of convict labor except 
where they are employed under what is known as the State-use sys- 
tem; where they are employed to manufacture products consumed by 
the State in the State-supported institutions, and it is not as vital a 
question for that reason. If we apply the same principle to the 
onild-Rbor bill the chances are it would be a long time in being set- 
tled. We have considerablv more interest in the children of <uir 
country than we have in the convicts, although we certainly have an 
interest in them; but it is not so great. There are more childi-eii 
than there are convicts. 

Senator Pomerene. What I was seeking to get at was the le^al 
Reason, if there was a legal reason, why you would differentiate be- 
tween the two. It seems to me that if we adopt the right policy, if 
this is the right policy in the child-labor bill, that it ought to apply 
with equal force to the other bill. 
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Mr. Hamilton. Of course, I could not speak from a legal point 
of view. I can readily understand, of course, your query ; but for the 
reason which I have stated, that the convict-labor proposition is 
rapidly settling itself, and by the States, whereas, so far as the em- 
ployment of children is concerned in certain of the States — some of 
the States, as you know, are extremely backward 

Senator Pomerenb. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Hamilton. In enacting legislation of that kind ; and further- 
more you will realize this fact, that our industry is changing very 
rapidly, that is, women are going more and more into industry, and 
so are children, and the problem itself, that is the social problem, as 
differentiated between the convict-labor question, is hardly a par- 
allel. 

Senator Pomerene. Well, I simply had in mind the principle in- 
volved. 

Mr. Hamilton. Yes; the legal end of it. 

Senator Pomerene. The legal end of it, yes. 

Mr. Hamilton. That, as I have said, has been primarily the rea- 
son for taking that position. 

(Mr. Hamilton was thereupon excused.) 

The Chairman. Gov. Kitchin is . present. Governor, are you 
ready to proceed? 

Mr. Kitchin. Yes, Senator. We would like to have the commit- 
tee hear Capt. Ellison Smyth, from Greenville, S. C. 

STATEMENT OF CAPT. ELLISON A. SMYTH, OF GREENVILLE, S. C. 

Mr. Smyth. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, there has been so much 
misrepresentation made as to the condition of the southern cotton 
mills that I would like, with your permission, to make a brief state- 
ment and then will be ready to answer any questions that any mem- 
ber of the committee desires to ask. 

It is 85 years ago since I left Charleston, my native city, to build 
a cotton mill in the upper poi-tion of the State, in the foothills of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. We built first one mill and subsequently 
three others, so that now we have four mills there. The town has a 
population of about 5,000, and we have on our pay rolls something 
like 2,000 employees. We actually do not employ more than about 
1.500, but a good many of them are what we call half-timers — men 
who work half the time — so that the pay roll is very much larger 
than it would otherwise appear. 

Wlien it came to our first time for payment of State taxes I was 
impressed with the fact that 75 per cent of the men who were em- 
ployed in the building operations could neither read nor write — 
white men — consequently the company started at once a school for 
the children, for those who were engaged in the building of mills, 
not the people we expected to employ in the operation of the cotton 
mills. To-day we have three schoolhouses in the village and have 
650 children at school, and the schools are maintained and run by 
the Pelzer Co. and are in operation nine months of the year. I found 
great difficulty, in the absence of any compulsory school law in South 
Carolina, to get the children who should be at sch()<)l to attend 
school. I tried a number of plans and finally found that by i)ay- 
ing them in regular mail envelops 10 cents a month foi* each scholar 
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that did not miss a day at school that that was really the only way 
in which we could secure a full or fair average for the attendance of 
those who were enrolled. 

We have established there a savings bank which is a corporation 
separate from the mill company, and only part of the stockholders 
are stockholders in the mill company, and we have over 800 depos- 
itors now and about $120,000 from the mill employees on deposit. 
That bank lends the money out to the farmers in the surrounding 
country and to the merchants in the village. It is not the practice 
in South Carolina to any extent to run mill stores or commissaries, 
and in none of the mills with which I am connected are there com- 
missary or mill stores. We have 12 stores that are rented out to 
merchants, and they conduct their business independently entirely 
of the corporation. We supply the town with water brought in 
from a mile and piped all over the town. We also supply the mhab- 
itants with electric light — 16-candlepower lights — for which we 
charge 10 cents a light a month. They can burn them all night, 
as the current is on all night, if they wish. There are five churches 
in the village. We have a large building that we call the Lyceum, 
where lectures are delivered every month, and there we have a circu- 
lating library of over 7,000 volumes, where any inhabitant of the 
village can go and take them without cost. We also have rooms for 
games and amusements, and in the reading room we take 25 newspa- 
pers and magazines for them to read. There is a military company 
there of 80 members that has been to New York once, at the Dewey 
parade, and to Savannah, and has been here to Washington at the 
presidential inaugurations. We also have two troops of Boy Scouts 
and any quantity of baseball clubs — from 8 to 10 — and we pay a great 
deal of attention to cooking schools and schools to teach girls how to 
sew and how to make garments and to cut cloth. 

For over 30 years I have kept very carefully the health rate of 
the village, and the death rate has never exceeded in any one year 
2 per cent; the average has been between IJ and 1| per cent during 
the past 30 years. The birth rate has run from 16 per cent to 22 per 
cent during that period. During the 30 years we have had only nine 
deaths from tuberculosis and not one case of t3^phoid fever, owing to 
the pure water with which the village is supplied — at least that is 
our belief about it. Now, the statement has doubtless been made to 
you that Pelzer is one of the show mills of South Carolina, and that 
they are held up as to what they have done for their employees, and 
other mills that did not do the same are shielded by the good reports 
that are made of that mill. 

I am also directly in charge of the mills at Belton, S. C., 10 miles 
from Pelzer, and the conditions there are practically similar in all 
respects to what they are at Pelzer. My son is president of two 
mills ; one is at Laurens, S. C. — the Watts mills — and also the Dun- 
can mill at Greenville ; and my son-in-law is president of two mills, 
one at Greenwood. S. C, and one at Ninety-six, S. C; and I know 
from my personal intimate acquaintance with the running of those 
plants and the condition of those villages that the conditions are just 
the same, practically, as they are at Pelzer, and I could name dozens 
of mills in South Carolina, like Clifton, Pacolet, Glendale, Woodside, 
Piedmont, Williamstown, Newberry, and dozens of others, and from 
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my intimate acquaintance with the management I can testify that the 
coYiditions the^-e, both as regards the sanitary and health rate and 
the welfare work, are practically the same and as good as they are at 
Pelzer. 

Ever since the organization of the Cotton Manufacturers' Associa- 
tion of South Carolina, 12 years, I have been its president, and have 
been brought into contact with all the manufacturers of the State; 
that is, at least 95 per cent of the manufacturers are members of that 
association. We never discuss at those meetings anything relating 
to wage scales. Everything else is open to debate and discussion, 
but there is no agreement in South Carolina among the mills as to 
the wage scale, and never has been. Wages are regulated in each 
mill, and, of course, competition for help at times is acute, and in 
some of the finer mills — for instance, in my son's mill at Duncan, 
which is the last mill we built, about four and a half years ago — 
they have very fine goods and Jacquard looms and goods that are 
very fine. Their wage scale is higher than it is at Pelzer. They 
have more skilled labor. They require greater skilled labor and it 
requires a greater degree of intelligence. 

I attended last summer a meeting of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation, which is composed of superintendents and overseers of all 
the Southern States, some 1,100 men. They met at Asheville, N. C. 
T was surprised to find there 63 men — ^boys who had been raised at 
Pelzer; the only schooling that they had had was had at Pelzer 
School. These boys were now superintendents at good salaries, from 
$2,000 to $5,000 per annum. It was a very gratifying experience. 

One year before a law was enacted by the State legislature reduc- 
ing the hours to 10. The association voluntarily went on a 10-honr 
basis and observed that law among all the mills in that association, 
and ever since 1909 we have petitioned the South Carolina Legisla- 
ture to enact three laws. This resolution was unanimously adopted 
on January 22, 1909: 

No. 1. That the association renews its recommendation to the legislature that 
there be passed a general compulsory education law requiring the compulsory 
education of children under 14 years of age. 

No. 2. That, provided there be passed such compulsory education law. thl* 
association feels that there is no objection to advancing under proper limita- 
tions and restrictions the age limit of children working in textile mills and 
other industries to an age to comply with the general compulsory education law^ 
as passed. 

No. 3. That this association also renews its strong and urgent recommenda- 
tion to the legislature that a law be passed in this State requiring registration 
of births and marriage licenses. 

We also claimed that it was impossible to properly enforce the 
child-labor law unless there was a birth-registration law, as in the 
absence among the poor classes of people of family Bibles and 
rercords it would be. practically impossible to determine the age of a 
child. We only succeeded in getting the birth-registration la^v passed 
last year, and there was passed last year what was called an optional 
compulsory school law, making the unit to elect and enforce the 
school district, but making no provision for any punishment for non- 
obedience to the law, and no provision for truant officers, or placing 
the responsibility on anybody to see that the law was enforced : con- 
sequently, the law is a dead letter. We are urging the legislature 
which is now in session this year again to pass a compulsory school 
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law, but if not, we have urged them — and our committee is in Co- 
lumbia to-day — urging the legislature to pass a 14-^ear law, but 
urging and asking that they pass also the compulsory school law. 

Senator Underwood. You say a 14-year law. Please explain what 
you mean by that. 

Mr. S31YTH. That is a law that prohibits the employment of chil- 
dren under 14 years of age for any purpose. 

Senator Underwood. A law of that kind would not be injurious 
to your milling interests, would it? 

Mr. Smyth. It would not be so injurious to the milling interests 
as it would be to some of the poor women who are dependent upon 
their children for support. But we have also asked the legislature 
to make some provision for the support of these women. 

Senator Underwood. The reason I asked you that question is that 
this bill, so far as the milling industry is concerned, fixes the age 
limit at 14 years, as is indicated by your statement. 

Mr. Smyth. No, sir ; this bill practically fixes the age at 16, because 
it says they can not work under 16 except eight hours, and that would 
force the mills to go on the eight-hour basis, which we are not pre- 
pared to do, or else it would be limited, it would limit our em- 
ployment age down to 16. That would be the practical effect of 
the bill. It would be a 16-year bill. 

Senator Underwood. Your objection to the bill, then, is not the 
provision that prohibits the working of children under 14 years, but 
is the provision of the bill which refers to the hours of labor between 
16 and 14? 

Mr. Smyth. Our objection is twofold. First, the point you raise 
as between 14 and 16, and then for Federal inspection and control 
of our internal affairs by the General Government. 

Senator T^nderwood. The other is a constitutional question, is 
it not ? 

Mr. Smyth. We are subjected now in South Carolina to a very 
rigid inspection by the superintendent of the department of labor 
in South Carolina. We are constantly being investigated by inspec- 
tors, and are constantly brought up to taw, and no child now in 
South Carolina under 14 can work in a cotton mill without permit 
of the department of labor. 

Senator Pomerene. Is it your judgment that children between 
14 and 16 ought to be permitted to work more than eight hours 
a day? 

Mr. Smttii. Most decidedly, yes. 

Senator Eobinson. How long ought they to be permitted to work? 

Mr. Smyth. How many hours a day ? 

Senator Eobinson. Yes. 

Mr. Smyth. Our law is 10 hours. 

Senator La Follette. How long do you work them ? 

Mr. Smyth. The children? 

Senator La Follette. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smyth. Well, they work 60 hours a week ; not over that. But, 
as I have stated 

Senator La Follette. How is that time divided? 

Mr. Smyth. They work 11 hours a day on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and T^hursdays. On Fridays they work 10 hours andl 
on Saturdavs 6. The mills are shut down at 12 o'clock on Saturdays. 
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The Chairman. Captain, are you through with j'our preliminary 
statement? 

Mr. Smyth. Not quite; there is one other point that I wanted to 
allude to. I was very much interested two years ago in reading an 
article published in the American Magazine. I saw a review of it in 
a newspaper and I cut that out because it was more convenient to 
keep than the article itself. It was written by a man named Alfred 
Jay Nock, and he gave the results obtained bv Prof. Carl Pearson, 
the head of the Galton Laboratory of National Eugenics at the Uni- 
versity of London. The article was based on the theory that restric- 
tive legislation reduced the birth rate, and Prof. Pearson's summary 
was this : 

The older civilized countries of the world are much concerned as to their 
birth rate. In England, France, and Germany tlie figures show an alarming 
decrease. If the population shows more deaths than births, then one or two 
things will happen to that country : It must eitlier induce ixiople who are born 
somewhere else to migrate to that country continually or the nation will die. 
This question was taken under consideration by tlie laboratory of eugenics and 
careful investigation undertaken In three typical sections of Engiand : 

1. Bradford, Manchester, Bolton, and Leeds, the industrial lieart of England, 

You know the cotton manufacturing industry in England is con- 
centrated within miles around Manchester, where the condition of 
the climate and the standard of living are the same. 

2. Cornwall, an agricultural, mining, and fishing district. 

3. York, a county town, chiefly a trading center, with mHnufa<turlng purely 
incidental. 

That is in the Manchester group. 

These investigations showed a decline in birth rate of about 50 per cent in the 
first group, beginning in 1877, a short drop in the second group in 1867 and in 
1887, and the same loss to a slightly less degree in 1887 in the third division. 

Furthermore, this rate is still decreasing and has not come back. Tlie reason 
of the great fall at fixed periods in all these groups suggested a common cause 
and after .serious investigation the cause is stated to be restrictive legislation 
by the English Parliament affecting child labor and showing that in each case 
or group the enforcement of these restrictive laws was immediately followed 
by the drop in birth rate heretofore stated. 

That is a very interesting fact from the standpoint of eugenics. 

I have in my hand The Economic World, a magazine that is pub- 
lished in New Yoik City. This is dated February 12, 1916, last 
Saturday, The editor is Prof. A. R. Marsh, who was formerly 
professor of statistics and economics at Harvard University, and he 
writes an article here signed by his name, entitled " The Public and 
Controversies over the Conditions of Labor." There is one para- 
graph that I would like to read to you: 

What is the essential matter raiscMl by the pn>]M»se(l nati<nial cliild-lsilM^r law, 
according to the terms of which children under the ajre of IG will be prevented 
from all industrial pnuluctionV The advocates of the measure would say that 
it is to give to all American children unburdene<l. free, and happy years of child- 
IhxkI, devoted to education and to useful recreation. This is an aim appealing 
to the minds of all of generous nature. But what of the economic possibility 
that the average head of an American family should rear to the age of 16, with- 
out contril)ution on their part, the three children that the French economist 
I*auMieroy-Beaulieu has shown to be the minimum lunnber iwr family required 
to prevent the extinction of a race? All the available economic information 
al)out this c(mntry ten<ls irresistibly to the conclusion that at least three- 
quarters of all American fathers could accomplish no such task. Hence, what 
is really involved in the child-labor bill, as it stands, is no less than the per- 
l)etuity or the gradual extinction of the American stock as it is. We may be 
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sure that the governing minds of Germany would have taljen cognizance of this 
stern fact; but it lias found no place at all in the expressions of American 
public opinion on the subject. 

The only thing that I would like to add to what I have said is with 
respect to the enforcement of this law. Raising the age practically 
to 16 years would drive from the mills a number of children, and in 
many industries the main support of widowed mothers, and the 
suffering caused thereby would be very considerable and very decided. 
It is mainly on that account, and our objection to the Federal super- 
vision of our internal affairs, that the manufacturers of the South 
are opposed to this bill. We do not object to the 14-year law at all. 
We do object to a 16-year law, and we do object to Federal supervi- 
sion of our affairs. 

Senator Pomerene. Mr. Smyth, I wish you would explain why 
the reduction from 10 hours to 8 hours per day for children between 
14 and 16 years would result in keeping them out of the mills or from 
properly aiding in the support of their mothers. 

Mr. Smyth. The different departments of milling are interdepend- 
ent. The weaving room depends entirely on the amount of spinning 
it gets from the spinning room. If the spinning room is only run 
for 8 hours the looms in the weaving room could not be run for 10 
hours. 

Senator Pomerene. Let us take the specific case in the mill that 
you have spoken about. How many employees have you ? 

Mr. Smyth. We have on our pay roll about 2,000. We actually 
employ about 1,500. 

Senator Pomerene. How many of these are children between the 
ages of 14 and 16 ? 

Mr. Smyth. I can give you that exactly. We have between 14 
and 16 years 81 boys and 58 girls, and at Belton we have boys, 21, 
and girls, 16, between 14 and 16 years. 

Senator Pomerene. Where is that mill? 

Mr. Smyth. It is at Belton; my other mill. 

Senator Pomerne. Just let us take this one mill. That is 139 
children between 14 and 16 vears. 

Mr. Smyth. One hundred and thirty-nine : yes, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. Now, your mill operates 10 hours per dav, does 
it? ' 

Mr. Smyth. Sixty hours per week ; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How many operatives have you in all? 

Mr. Smyth. We have 2,000 on the pay roll.* We actually employ 
1,500. A good many are half-timers. 

Senator Pomerene. Why could it not be arranged that 1B9 chiU 
dren could be permitted to work there and have their time so ar- 
ranged that none of them would he working over eight hours per 
day. 

Mr. Smyth. I think that would be a practical impossibility. 

Senator Pomerene. AVhy? 

Mr. Smyth. I do not think it could be so arranged because where 
would you get the help for the other two hours? 

Senator Pomerene. Of course. I am not familiar with the condi- 
tions down there at all, and I am simply asking the questicjn. 

Mr. Smyth. It would be a practical impossibility. If the bill he- 
comes a law as it is now written, it is going to drive out of the mills 
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of the South all of the children under the age of IG years, and with- 
out any compulsory school law what is going to become of them? 
Take our village of Pelzer. We have 5,000 j>eople. We have two 
policemen. They are a most remarkable set of people — ^tlie best 
people in the world — who w ork in these cotton mills. It is the very 
best stock, largely upon the mountain country, and they are pure, 
unadulterated Anglo-Saxons. In the 35 years that I have been there 
we have had only one murder in that town. Those two policemen are 
appointed by the government and paid by the corporation. 

Now, we can not work people two hours a day ; they will not make 
a living. 

Senator Lippitt. In reply to the question of the Senator, will you 
not explain to him that these children do not work in one department 
all by themselves, but that they are inixed in with the other oper- 
atives, and the machinery has to run proportionately so that it would 
not stop merely a few machines where the children work, but it 
would stop the whole thing in every department. 

Mr. Smyth. That was what I was trying to explain, that the chil- 
dren are mainly in the spinning room. We do not employ children in 
the weaving room, and but very few in the carding room. The chil- 
dren are employed in the spinning poom, and we can not w^ork them 
eight hours and then get somebody else to come in and work two 
hours. I suppose we could find them, but if we worked them five 
hours a day they would not make a living. 

Senator Pomerene. Suppose you work one of these children eight 
hours per day and have him relieved by another child for the other 
two hours? 

Mr. Smyth. That could not be done. No other child would come 
in and work two hours. 

Senator Pomerene. Not continuously, I dare say, but might that 
not happen on one day and the next day have him work his eight 
hours? 

Mr. Smyth. No, sir; we could not arrange that. It would be a 
practical impossibility. If the bill passes, the children under 16 are 
driven out of the mills. 

Senator Robinson. How many children under 14 does that mill 
eniploy which Senator Pomerene asked you about ? 

Mr. Smyth. He was asking me about between 14 and 16. 

Senator Robinson. No ; I am speaking about this mill. How many 
children under 14 are employed in that mill ? 

Mr. Smyth. There are 102 between 12 and 14. 

Senator Robinson. What number of those are boys and what 
number girls? 

Mr. Smyth. There are 69 boys and 49 girls. 

Senator Robinson. Have vou any children employed there 
under 12? 

Mr. Smyth. No, sir. 

Senator Robinson. What work do these children under 14 per- 
form? 

Mr. Smyth. They are spinners and sweepers. 

Senator Robinson. What length of time do they work? 

Mr. Smyth. Sixty hours a week. 

Senator Robinson. The same as the men in the mills ? 
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Mr. Smyth. Yes, sir; all emplo3'^ees of the mill work the same 
time. 

Senator Robinson. Does the work require their constant attention? 

Mr. Smyth. It does not ; no, sir. There is a great deal of play- 
time. If you go around the mills in the summer time you will find 
the boys out in the yard playing ball — what we call doffers. When 
the spinning frames become full of yarn, these boys have to doff them. 
While that is going on the spinners are doing nothing. The doffing 
comes every two hours. 

Senator Poindexter. How long does that last? 

Mr. Smyth. The doffing lasts about half an hour. 

Senator La F(»LLErTE. How often does that occur in one day ? 

Mr. Smyih. Every two hours. Five times during the day. 

Senator Lippht. You do not mean to say that the spinners are 
doing nothing while the doffing is going on, do you? 

Mr. Smyth. Yes, sir: they are just playing about. 

Senator Robinson. How do you get them back? 

Mr. Smyth. We whistle to them out of the windows to come back. 

Senator La Follette. Why could you not arrange for a two-hour 
playtime for those between 14 and 16 years? 

Mr. Smyth. I did not catch tRat question. 

Senator La Follette. Why could you not arrange for a two-hour 
playtime for those between 14 and 16 years? 

Mr. Smyth. Well, the boys between 14 and 16 have tw^o hours' 
playtime now — an hour and a half to two hours in the mill in good 
weather. 

Senator Robinson. You have testified about the conditions in the 
mills you are familiar with. I believe you stated that you are the 
head of the millers' organization of South Carolina. 

Mr. Smyth. The manufacturers' association; yes, sir. 

Senator Eobinson. Do you know the number of mills in South 
Carolina ? 

Mr. Smyth. Approximately; yes, sir. There are about 4,000,000 
spindles in South Carolina. I have given it to you in corporations. 
Take ours, for instance; we have 4 distinct mills, and in the cor- 
poration it is something like 120. 

Senator Robinson. There would probably be more mills than that. 

Mr. Smyth. Oh, more mills; yes, sir. Mills, something like.190. 

Senator Eobinson. Are they all cotton mills? 

Mr. Smyth. That is what I am speaking of — cotton mills; yes, sir. 

Senator Robinson. How many of those are you familiar with, 
do you think — about how many? 

Mr. Smyth. I have visited almost every one of them, I think. 

Senator Robinson. Are you familiar with the sanitary conditions 
prevailing in them? 

Mr. Smyth. In general; yes, sir. I have been through them. 

Senator Robinson. The conditions are shown by your figures and 
statement in the one village or town to which you referred, and ap- 
pear to me to be remarkable from a sanitary standpoint. 

Mr. Symth. They are, w4th respect to the birth rate. 

Senator Robinson. I believe you stated you had only two deaths 
from tuberculosis in 30 years. 

Mr. Smyth. In 30 vears: yes, sir. You will hear other testimony 
from physicians upon the same matter. 
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Senator Robinson. Do you mean to say, in your opinion, that 
analogous and practically the same sanitary conditions prevail 
throughout the mills of South Carolina as at that particular mill ? 

Mr. Smyth. I think so ; yes, sir. 

Senator Bobinson. Have you made a comparison to know what the 
death rate, and especially the death rate from tuberculosis, is from 
the mill towns and in the towns where mills are located ? 

Mr. Smyth. There have been no vital statistics kept in South 
Carolina at all xuitil during the past vear. At the session of the 
legislature last January and P^ebruary such a law was*enacted, but 
I have never seen the reports as yet ; they have not been sent in. 

Senator Robinson. The work has not yet proceeded far enough 
to enable you to arrive at a conclusion. Do you think that the health 
in the mill communities is very much better than the health in the 
rural communities? 

Mr. Smyth. I think it is fully as good and possibly better. 

Senator Robinson. It is inconceivable to me that you could find 
another community with so manj inhabitants where there would be 
only two deaths from tuberculosis in a period of 30 years. 

Mr. Smyth. I did not say two. 

Senator Robinson. Then I misunderstood you. 

Mr. Smyth. I said nine. 

Senator Robinson. I understood you to say two. 

Mr. Smyth. No, sir; not in the 30 years. 

Senator Robinson. If you did not say that, I misunderstood you. 

Mr. Smyth. Nine is what I intended to say. 

Senator Robinson. But even taking the figure 9, that is less than 
one in three years. 

Mr. Smyth. Yes, sir. I have kept these statistics very carefully 
at Pelzer, because the charge has been made that the cotton-mill 
business is a very unhealthy one, and that it causes tuberculosis and 
causes different diseases. 

Senator Robinson. That is the point to w^hich I am addressing 
my inquiry now. If.^our statistics are reliable, and of course I have 
no means of impeaching them, they not only show that the cotton- 
mill sections are fery healthy, but that they are far more healthy 
than any other section in the State. 

Mr. Smyth. Well, take our town of Pelzer. The condition of 
health there is very much better than it is in any town in South 
Carolina where statistics are kept. I sent the reports to the Medical 
Society of South Carolina, and those reports came to me from 
physicians in the town. We have three physicians there and they 
make monthy reports of the births and deaths, the cause of death, and 
the ages. 

Senator Robinson. Who keeps those? 

Mr. Smyth. The physicians send them in to me every month, and 
they are compiled in our office. 

Senator Robinson. KJave you ever checked the matter up or In- 
vestigated it to know whether they kept an accurate record ? 

Mr. Smyth. I have no reason to think they have not. They have 
no reason not to do so, one way or the other. 

Senator Robinson. But do you know that they have ? 

Mr. Smyth. They have no interest in it one way or the other. 
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Senator Robinson. I do not mean to provoke an argument with 
you. I am simply asking you a question. 

Mr. Smyth. I can check the death rate, but not the causes of the 
diseases or the number of births. 

Senator Robinson. What is your altitude at Pelzer? 

Mr. Smyth. About 1,100 feet. 

Senator Robinson. What is the population of the town? 

Mr. Smyth. Five thousand. An old gentleman was walking on 
the streets of Pelzer a short time ago and he asked a man whom he 
met what tilt altitude was, and he told him 90 per cent Baptists. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator Robinson. The atmosphere ought to be very pure at Pelzer 
at that altitude? 

Mr. Smyth. It is a very fine climate. 

Senator La Follette. He was thinking of the humidity. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator Robinson. Are those vital statistics kept of the other 
mills in the State, or do you know anything about that? 

Mr. Smyth. I do not think they are. I have never heard of their 
being 'kept anywhere else. 

Senator Robinson. You made a statement some time ago that 
Pelzer was regarded by many as a show mill. What do you mean 
by that? 

Mr. Smyth. That has been charged by some of the national child- 
labor people. 

Senator Robinson. Why? 

Mr. Smyth. Because they knew the conditions there were good 
and they could not gainsay them; they could not contradict it. 

Senator Robinson. Is it not just as true 

Mr. Smyth. They said the mill there was not to be considered a 
criterion, because other mills were very much worse off ; but this mill 
was always put forward as ideal in a sanitary way. 

Senator Robinson. Can not the same things be obtained at other 
mills? 

Mr. Smyth. Certainly, they could be. 

Senator Robinson. Why are the statistics kept at that one mill. 
and why are not some statistics available there from other mills? 

Mr. ^myth. If they choose to take the trouble to keep them, there 
is no reason why they could not be kept. 

Senator Robinson. You say you are president of the organization, 
and you discuss everything in that organization except the wage 
scale? 

Mr. S3IYTH. Yes, sir. 

Senator Robinson. Why do you not discuss that? 

Mr. Smyth. Because w^e do not want to appear to be trying to 
coerce labor or to agree among ourselves as to what wages ought 
to be. 

Senator Robinson. And what is the priipary purpose of the or- 
ganization in South Carolina? 

Mr. Smyth. It is to protect ourselves on freight rates mainly. 

Senator Robinson. Then, you discuss freight rates, I take it, a 
good deal? 

Mr. Smyth. We discuss our freight rates and legislation and in- 
surance. We all have our mutual insurance companies. 
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Senator Eobinson. Do you discuss the child-labor legislation? 

Mr. Smyth. Yes, sir; we discuss that, among other legislation. 
There is frequent legislation proposed in South Carolina. There 
was legislation proposed the other day to regulate the humidity of 
the mill — and Senator Lippitt will appreciate this— ^and the resolu- 
tion proposed to fix the standard, that the temperature should not 
rise above a certain degree, and if it varied 5°, up or down, no mat- 
ter what the climatic condition was on the outside, it was considered 
a misdemeanor. It was considered seriously by the Legislature of 
South Carolina. 

Senator Eobinson. The attitude of the organization is one of op- 
position to this legislation, I take it ? 

Mr. Smyth. Very decidedly. 

Senator Eobinson. But I believe, if I remember your statement 
correctly, that it is based not on the interest of the organization but 
on sympathy for the employees between the ages of 14 and 16, par- 
ticularly with the parents of those employees. 

Mr. Smyth. Our opposition is based upon a twofold ground: 
First, you may say, because the age of 16 would cause a great hard- 
ship to a ffreat many deserving people in South 'Carolina and in 
other Southern States; and, secondly, we object to Federal supervi- 
sion and control of the industries of South Carolina. 

Senator Eobinson. Upon what is that objection based? 

Mr. Smyth. Well, we think it is a matter to be regulated bv the 
State. 

Senator Eobinson. Your objection is a constitutional objection, 
is it — a legal objection? 

Mr. Smyth. Yes, sir; I am not a lawyer, and, of course, I do not 
express an opinion as to the constitutionality of it, but I do object 
to it as being an interference with our internal affairs. 

Senator Eobinson. What is the death rate among children em- 
ployed in your mill? 

Mr. Smyth. It is very small. 

Senator Eobinson. I know; but what is it. Of course it is bound 
to be very small. 

Mr. Smyth. I have not the detailed figures here with me. I have 
that but I did not think it necessary to get it. 

Senator Eobinson. That is rather more important than the death 
rate of the total population, is it not ? 

Mr. Smyth. The death rate at Pelzer, the largest rate, of course, 
is among children under, I would say, 5 years of age. That, I think, 
you will find everywhere. 

Senator Eobinson. Have you any statistics or have you kept any, 
showing the mortality rate among the children eihployees of your 
institution ? 

Mr. Smyth. Well, our figures would show the total deaths in 
Pelzer. 

Senator. Eobinson. But that is not the question. 

Mr. Smyth. How do you mean? 

Senator Eobinson. You have a certain number of employees, have 
you not? 

Mr. Smyth. Yes, sir. 

27890—16 2 
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Senator Eobinson. And you have had such employees ever since 
your mill has been in operation, have you not? 

Mr. Smyth. Yes, sir. 

Senator Robinson. Now, it is important to know, in this investiga- 
tion, how the employment affects the health of the children; that is 
one question, I take it. Have you kept any figures to show what 
diseases have afflicted these children and how many of them have 
died while so employed by the mill ? 

Mr. Smyth. Our figures would show the ages of everyone who 
died at Pelzer and the cause of death. 

Senator Robinson. But it would not show how many of those that 
died were children, would it? 

Mr. Smyth. Yes, sir; it would show their ages. 

Senator Robinson. Then, can you tell, now, how many of them 
who have died were children? 

Mr. Smyth. No, sir; it would be entirely a guess on my part, now. 
I did not bring those figures with me. I just brought the total 
averages. 

Senator Robinson. What is the total average death rate for Pelzer? 

Mr. Smyth. It averages about IJ to 1^ per cent. It has never 
exceeded in an»epideniic year over 2 per cent. 

Senator La^Fow^ette. May I ask a question ? 

Senator ^obinsHn. ^ Certainly. 

Senator La FoiZiETTE. If you have the names and the ages of all 
who died within the year reported to you by your local physicians, 
and you have the record of the employments in your establishment 
of the children, you could ascertain exactly what the death rate is 
among your employees, could you not? 

Mr. Smyth. Yes, sir; very easily. 

Senator La Follette. Will you get your record of that and make 
it a part of this record here ? 

Mr. Smyth. I will do that very cheerfully. 

Senator Robinson. Your inquiry is as to children employees par- 
ticularly, is it not? 

Senator La Follette. Entirely so; that was what was I was asking 
him about. 

Mr. Smyth. I understand that you want statistics sent up as to 
the average ages that have died at Pelzer during a period of time? 

Senator Robinson. No. Here is what we want : The total number 
of deaths occurring in Pelzer for a given year ; so many of them w^ere 
children under 16 and so manv of them were children under 14. 
That is what I want. 

Mr. Smyth. I will take pleasure in getting that. 

Senator Robinson. Children between 14 and 16, embracing all 
classes of children employed in the mills. 

Senator La Follette. So many of them were employed in the 
mills. 

Senator Robinson. I think those are the figures, so far as health, 
accidents, and deaths are concerned, that affect this resolution. 

(The statistics referred to are as follows:) 

Deaths at Pelzer, S. C, during past four years of children between the ages 
of 12 and 16 years: One male, 12 years of age, died of fever; one female, 16 
years of age, died of meningitis. 
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Senator Eobinson. I want to ask you one further question, and 
then I will not, I think, take any further time. Is there a common 
wage scale in force in South Carolina? 

Mr. Smyth. No, sir. 

Senator Robinson. What wages are paid to children under 14 
years in the Pelzer mill ? Are they paid a uniform wage ? 

Mr. Smyth. Our average wage last month was $1.31, and that was 
for men, women, and children. 

Senator Robinson. I am not speaking about the aA erage wage, but 
the wage of children under 14. 

Mr. Smyth. It depends very much upon the desire of the childl 
to accumulate. We have plenty of children there now earning $1.2& 
a day who are between 12 and 16. 

Senator Robinson. What is the average wage of children under 14% 

Mr. Smyth. I should say $1 a day. 

Senator Robinson. And the average wage for children over 14 an^ 
under 16 — ^between 14 and 16? 

Mr. Smyth. It is about the same. I think their capacity is about 
the same. 

Senator Robinson. The younger children get the same as the 
others ? 

Mr. Smyth. Oh, yes, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. Are they pieceworkers or day workers? 

Mr. Smyth. They are pieceworkers. They work on the sides in 
the spinning room. 

Senator Lippitt. They attend more or less, according to the ca- 
pacity ? 

Mr. Smyth. Yes, sir ; if they attend eight sides they get a dollar 
a day for that. 

Senator Robinson. What are the adult workers paid? 

Mr. Smyth. We have a good many departments. In the weaving 
department it is entirely based upon the piecework, and in the rov- 
ing frames and counting rooms it is piecework. But take our card 
grinders and cloth-room people, for instance; they are generally 
day laborers. 

Senator Robikson. Have you any statistics concerning the subject 
of accidents among the employees in your mills, or are you required 
by law to keep them ? 

Mr. Smyth. We are not required by law to keep them, but we da 
keep them. 

Senator Robinson. Have you those statistics available? 

Mr. Smyth. I have not got them with me. 

Senator Robinson. Do you have many accidents in the cottoi^ 
mills of South Carolina ? 

Mr. Smyth. We have a few trivial accidents; nothing very 
serious. 

Senator Robinson. Do you know how many persons — whether any 
have been killed in accidents, for instance, in the Pelzer mills. 

Mr. Smyth. No, sir ; there has ncA^er been a person killed. 

Senator Robinson. Not a single person? 

Mr. Smyth. No, sir. 

Senator Robinson. Do you know how many serious accidents have 
occurred in the 30 years that you have been in charge of that mill? 
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Mr. S3IYTH. I think the most serious accident happened to two 
men riding on the elevator. They got their arms crushed at the next 
story. They were leaning out, not knowing where they were ^oing. 
They had their arms crushed. That was a most serious accident. 
They were operated upon. 

Senator Robixsox. HaAe you an employers' liability act in South 
Carolina ? 

Mr. Smyth. A compensation law is just being passed now. My 
rule is to pay e^erj^body that gets hurt at Pelzer tor lost time and 
doctors' bills, and if they are seriously hurt 

Senator Robixsox. Without regard to the (question of contribu- 
tory negligence? 

Mr. Smyth. Yes, sir. It is simply a matter of good feeling and 
good will. 

I have some other statistics here which perhaps would be of inter- 
est to you. In 1889 at Pelzer we had then only 36,000 spindles. We 
had two mills, and our average pay was $0.53 a day. That was in 
1889. We have now 136,000 spindles, and the average pay was $1.81 
last month. Now, having, as we have, 136,000 spindles as against 
35,000, there are actually less females employed in Pelzer mill to- 
day than in 1889. The percentage of female employees in the Pelzer 
mills to-day is onl}" 26 ])er cent, and wheir we started business, back 
in 1871, 75 per cent of our weavers were women. To-day only :^6 
per cent are females, including the girls in the spinning room. The 
girls all marry oflF when they get to be 15 or 16 years and go out of 
the mills, and the weavers are practically men. 

Senator Pomerexe. I want to go back to the subject matter about 
which I was inquiring a moment ago. Twelve children working 10 
hours per day would do the work of 15 children working 8 hours per 
day : that is, if you were to be put on an 8-hour scale, it would only 
require one-fourth more children than it does now on a 10-liour 
scale. So that your 139 children between the ages of 11 and 16 
would have to be increased by 35, or one-fourth, making a total of 
174 children. Now, that is the only change, so far as the number of 
children is concerned; and, assuming that those who work 8 hours 
a day would get the same wage per hour as those Avho would work 
10 hours per day, why could not a schedule of time be arranged for 
ttose children so as to relieve them and not require them to woi-k 
more than 8 hours per day without embarrassing the operation of 
the mill very seriously ? 

Mr. Smyth. If you were a practical manufacturer I could explnin 
it very easily to you. It is simply impossible. It could not be done. 
You can not work a hand eight hours a day and another hand two 
hours a day and give the one who has worked two hours a diiy 
legitimate support. He could not support himself or those who are 
dependent upon him. 

Senator Poindexter. Could you not work two shifts of ei^ht 
hours each ? 

Mr. Smyth. You would shut down the balance of your nn\\> and 
have your steam engines going and running only part of the spin- 
ning room ; and that would not be a very healthy experiment, from a 
financial standpoint. 

Senator Poindexter. I do not know a thing about it. I simply 
asked you the question. 
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Mr. Smyth. You ge'htlemen may as well make up your minds to 
this, that, if you have that 16-year-old limit, no children under 16 
years of age can find work; there is no other way in which you can 
face it, and you may as well recognize it. Those children are often 
the main support of widowed mothers. Now, what is going to 
become of those people unless the city or General Government makes 
some provision for their support and maintenance or forces them to 
go to school, because I claim that unless the child is forced to go 
to' school it is better for that child to be at work. You do not want 
to raise a child in laziness. 

Senator Pomerene. How many of those 139 children have widowed 
mothers? 

Mr. Smith. I can not answer that positively or definitelv. but a 
considerable number. 

Senator Pomerene. What proportion ? 

Mr. Smyth. I suppose one-third, or fully one-fourth. 

Senator La Follette. The death rate must be chiefly among the 
men in your town. 

Mr. Smyth. No; the death rate is not so much, but the men are 
very largely in the farming industries, and it is the widows 
who come to the mills to a very large extent. The men are engagea 
in farming operations to a large extent, except those who have been 
bom and raised up in the mill community. We have dozens of fam- 
ilies there that have been bom and raised at Pelzer and have never 
worked anywhere else. They have children that work at the mills 
the same as they did. 

Senator Clapp. Captain, I have understood — I do not know how 
accurate it is — that in Massachusetts in the cotton mills the rule is 
eight hours a day. 

Senator Lippett. No; 9 hours — 54 hours a week. 

Senator Clapp. Well, nine hours. Then it would be possible to 
change from a 10-hour to a 9-hour basis, would it not ? 

Mr. Smyth. Oh, it would be possible to go to an eight-hour day, 
of course, but if you want to equalize conditions between the South 
and New England, and if you are doing it by reducing the number 
of hours in the South or by increasing the age limit at which chil- 
di'en may work in the South, you ought then to consider other con- 
ditions. A mill in New England at Fall River or Providence can 
buy cotton cheaper than we can buy it in South Carolina. That 
is a fact. 

Senator Eobtxson. Whv? 

Mr. Smyth. Because they can buy from the large centers like Gal- 
veston, New Orleans, Mobile, Charleston, and Savannah. They 
have water rates and land their cotton right up there. The mills in 
South Carolina use between 800,000 and 900,000 bales. We can not 
use the cotton from lower Carolinas ; it is a different staple or color, 
and we are forced to go to North Alabama and North Georgia to 
get cotton. We have to pay the local rates of freight, and that is 
higher than the rate from Memphis to Boston, for instance, and 
when we manufacture our cotton goods we pay a 45-cent rate to New 
York as against 15 cents from New England to New York. Then, 
too, the New England mills have a very large command of money. 
They have their savings banks in Massachusetts and large amounts 
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^f money that they loan to cotton mills at'a very low rate. We have 
oot thsLt capital in the Sooth and not that credit in New York, and 
we pay a hi/^ier rate for our mone}'. If you are going to equalize 
^oenditions. you mu.st e<\ut\Vize them all around. You must give u> 
^ood freight rates and cheap money. 

Senat^>r Ci^%pp. That is very intei-esting. but you undertook to 
tdiow that it would be practically impossible to go on an eight-hour 
hasiH. I am informed that the rule in Massachusetts is eight hoiii*s. 
J am also informed that the rule in Ohio 

Mr. Smttii. You have l>een misinformed. Massiichusetts is not 
^n an eight-hour basis. « 

Senator Po3ierene. It is nine hours. 

Mr. 1S31YTH. Nine hours. I did not say it was impracticable to 

?o on an eight-hour basis in the South or to go on a six-hour basis, 
►f course vou can run mills on a six-hour basis onlv, but I sav vou 
can not work eight hours in one department and two hours in an- 
•other. 

Senator Clapp. Now. Mr. Smyth, if there is no difference in Mas- 
^sachusetts based upon the age as to the number of hours the em- 
ployee works, then it is possible to accomplish that, is it not ? 

Mr. Smyth. It is possible, of course, but it is not fair. 

Senator Clapp. I am not speaking of that. I would like to con- 
tinue on one line at a time. Now, if in Ohio there is one rule for 
adults and another rule within certain age limits in the factories 
as to the hours of work, then it is possible there also to adjust t^^ o 
•different rates or scales as to the hours of labor, is it not ? 

Mr. Smyth. I do not know what it is in Ohio. I am not familiar 
"^ith the situation there, and I do not undertake to say. 

Senator Clapp. Well, if that fact exists ? 

Mr. Smyth. That is a hypothesis. 

Senator Clapp. But you started in here with the suggestion that 
^ou could not adjust two rates in the hour scale. 

Mr. Smyth. I maintain that in the cotton mills you could not 
•do it. 

Senator Clapp. Now, if it is done in Massachusetts 

Mr. Smyth. But it is not done in Massachusetts. 

Senator Clapp. Well, we will discuss that later. If it is done in 
f^hio, it could be done in North Carolina, could it not? 

Mr. Smyth. I suppose that what has been done in one part of the 
'country could be done in another, as far as the practicability of it 
4H concerned. 

Senator Lippitt. Does Ohio run any cotton mills? 

Mr. Smyth. I never heard of any cotton mills in Ohio. 

Senator Clapp. We will discuss that later. 

Senator Thompson. And I understand you could go to an 8-hour 
4msis. 

Mr. Smyth. Yes, sir; an 8-hour or a 6-hour basis. 

Senator Thompson. It is simply a financial proposition now, as 

1 understand it. 

Mr. Smyth. Yes, sir; but you are undertaking in this bill to pro- 
tect other States against Southern children who are working under 
4he age of 16. You are not going to protect this country against the 
;^oods made by the cheap laoor of children, after this war is over, 
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that is going to be imported under this Underwood tariff into this 
country. [Laughter.] By this child-labor law you are opening the 
door to a deluge of goods made by cheap child labor, where they are 
working from 12 to 14 hours a day, and we can not compete with 
them. 

Senator Clapp. Do you anticipate that the cotton manufacturers 
of New England are going to get enthusiastically behind this bill 
as a matter of competition with the North Carolina or South Caro- 
lina people? 

Mr. Smyth. Mr. Mann made that statement in the House, and it 
was made by Mr. Gardner of Massachusetts. 

Senator Lippitt. What was this statement ? 

Mr. Smyth. That the bill should be passed because it was a de- 
fense of New England manufacturers and a protection to them and 
putting them on an equality with the Southern mills or bringing 
the Southern mills up to an equality with them. You will find 
that in the Congressional Record. 

Senator Lippitt. You do not believe that, do you ? 

Mr. Smyth. No, sir; I do not. I know that a great many of my 
f T'iends in Massachusetts are opposed to the passage of this law. 

Senator Lippitt. You do not believe for a minute that the manu- 
facturers of New England are endeavoring to have this bill passed 
lor the purpose of engaging in competition with the South, do you ? 

Mr. Smyth. Not at all. 

Senator Lippitt. I want to ask you one question. In this bill 
there is a provision not only that the chilren shall not work more 
than 8 hours, but also that they shall not work before the hours of 
7 o'clock in the morning and after 7 o'clock at night. The history 
of the textile business has been a gradual reduction in the hours of 
labor 

Mr. Smyth. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. A voluntary reduction in the early stages and a 
reduction by law in the later stages. In North Carolina, I think, you 
liave no law, have you, with regard to the hours of labor? 

Mr. Smyth. Yes, sir; we have. 

Senator Lippitt. That has been very recent, then. 

Mr. Smyth. Noiiih Carolina, I think, has had a law for two years, 
but I am not familiar with it. In South Carolina we have such a 
law. 

Senator Lippitt. What is the law of South Carolina ? 

Mr. Smyth. Ten hours; 60 hours a week. We are allowed to 
work longer on any one day, but not over 60 hours a week. When 
we started in business we were working 11 J hours. Voluntarily the 
mills reduced that time to 10 hours before there was any legal re- 
quirement, or before the law was passed. 

Senator Lippitt. You, of course, understand that in New England 
the hours are materially less than in the South, do you not ? 

Mr. Smyth. Yes, sir ; I so understand. 

Senator Lippitt. Is it not quite reasonable to suppose that in time 
the hours of labor in the cotton mills will be still further lowered ? 

Mr. Smyth. I think so. 

Senator Lippitt. That the time will arrive when it w ill run eight 
hours a dav. 
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Mr. SMYTir. I think we are heading toward eight hours in time: 
yes, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. Has it occurred to you to consider under what 
system the mills might run economically, emplo}'ing their labor 
eight hours a day ; has it cccurred to you to consider the possibility of 
running your mill wuth two shifts of hands, starting, perhaps, at 
half past 5 or 6 o'clock in the morning for one and running along 
until 2 or 3 o'clock in the afternocjn, or whatever the time is? 

Mr. Smyth. That would be provided 

Senator Lippitt. Just a moment — running along to perhaps 2 or 
3 o'clock in the afternoon, and with another shift of hands running 
into 10 o'clock at night, or whatever the time would figure out? 

Mr. Smyth. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. I believe it is perfectly possible to fix a schedule 
of labor by which the mills will run practically 16 hours a day Avith 
two shifts of hands, all of those people being employed substantially 
in daylight — not entirely so, but substantially so — and by which the 
mills can be run quite as economically under the eight-hour basis as 
they can under the present nine-hour basis in New England. This 
bill, with this provision which I have referred to, would prevent 
that. It would seriously increase, or would it not seriously increase, 
the cost of cotton manufacturing on account of the high cost of ma- 
chinery in the cotton mills, if yyu can only keep it in operation such 
a small part of the time ? 

Mr. Smytit. I^ndoubtedly so; yes, sir. Your fixed charges would 
remain the same, as well as your taxes, and insurance, and overhead 
charges. 

Senator Lippitt. I wish j^ou gentlemen would consider xjuite 
seriously that particular provision in this bill with regard to the 
future position of the textile industries of this country with relation 
to the industries of the world. I think that looking forward to the 
future development of the industry as at sometime coming to the 
eight-hour basis, that that provision would perhaps be one of the 
most economically burdensome of anything there is in this bill. 

Senator Underw^ood. What class of goods do you spin at Pelzer ? 

Mr. Smyth. We make coarse goods altogether — weaving. 

Senator Underwood. What are the sizes of the yarns that you 
make into goods? 

Mr. Smyth. We make from 13s up to 45s. 

Senator Underw^ood. You said awhile ago that there was a danger 
of importation. Have you ever known of any serious amount of 
importations of that class of goods coming into this country here- 
tofore? 

Mr. Smyth. Yes, sir; there have been importations of yarns, I 
think, above 25. 

Senator Underwood. I mean any serious importations, that would 
amount to as much as 1 per cent of the total spinning capacity of 
this country. 

Mr. Smyth. Not the total. It would not be a fair proposition. 
The total spinning capacity of the country is not to be gauged on 13 
yarns. 

Senator Underw'ood. But of that class of yarns. I mean. 

Mr. Smyth. I think it will be as much as 1 per cent of the pro- 
duction of that class of yarns. 
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Senator Underwood. As a matter of fact, there are practically no 
importations into this country of yarns of goods below 40s, are 
there ? 

Mr. Smyth. There has been nothing for two years, but for a few 
months under the new tariff law it looked very alarming to us. 

Senator Underwood. Of goods under the 40s? 

Mr. Smyth. It appeared to be goods of all descriptions. 

Senator Underwood. Are you sure of that ? 

Mr. Smyth. I did not say particularly 13 yarns; no, sir. 

Senator Underwood. I suggest that you look into the transactions. 

Mr. Smyth. I mean of the entire output. 

Senator Underwood. Where do you sell those goods? 

Mr. Smyth. Those 13 yarn goods? 

Senator Underwood. 1 mean the class of goods you are making 
at Pelzer. 

Mr. Smyth. Largely to the Philippines. 

Senator Underwood. And to the Red Sea? 

Mr. Smyth. Yes, sir ; but none to China now because of conditions 
there. 

Senator Underwood. In other words, the output of your mills is 
practically an export trade? 

Mr. Smyth. No^ sir; only about one-third of our productions 
have gone in export. We make a good many print cloths and we are 
making bed sheets that are used in this country. 

Senator Underwood. The mills at Pelzer then export at least one- 
third of your output in competition without a tariff with the mills 
of Europe and the cheap labor of Europe now ? 

Mr. Smyth. I did not say that. I understand we are protected in 
the Philippines with a preferential duty. 

• Senator Ln»PiTT. As a matter of fact, with respect to the Philip- 
pines, your goods go free into the Philippines, do they not, and 
Europeans have to pay 25 per cent ? 

Mr. Smyth. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. And before there was a preferential duty you 
exported nothing there ? 

Mr. Smyth. Practically nothing. That business has increased 
remarkably in the last few years. 

Senator Underwood. In the Red Sea country you get into competi- 
tion with the world, do you not? 

Mr. Smyth. In the Red Sea we get what business we have by our 
personal representatives. I have had a man over there for 12 
months. 

Senator Underwood. I did not ask you that. I asked you if you 
did not get into open competition with the world in the Red Sea. 

Mr. Smyth. Not particularly the world. Our competition is 
principally with Austria, but it is owing to the superior quality of 
our goods. 

Senator Underwood. I have no doubt that is true, and that is the 
reason I do not think you need all the tariff and all the protection 
that you cry for. You are capable of making superior goods. 

Senator Poindexter. What is the rate of tariff on goods of the 
same quality that you manufacture now under the Underwood tariff? 

Mr. Smyth. I could not sav. We consider the Underwood tariff 
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to \ttt ixio]^rati v«. m> tlK^re liiny lie no imiMirUitions now owing to the 

S4-fiator PoiNDEXTKK- But y«.ij were concerned in it, as you stat^^. 
\tidi}r*t the war f^tarte^L 

Mr, .Smvtji, Ves. ^ir: we are very much ccneemed. I have not 

tliObe fi^urefe. 

SenatTir Pomkkkne* That is. you have nut been oonoemed enough 
afxiul that tariff to po^t your^self as to what the tariff rate is? 

Mn Smvth. It has been inoperative. 

1'he i'uwuMxs. Will you tell us what the health and strength of 
the children eiriployed in the^ie mills are as compared with the health 
and Ktren^h in the towns outside of the cotton mills, and also the 
h'^altli and htren^h of children in the agricultural region. 

Mr, SsivTii, Oh. I would like you to see them and see their con- 
dition. I would like you to come down and see the children in our 
mill schools, who are the children of our operatives working in the 
njills, and see their condition and see what they look like. Mr. Lip- 
pitt has hci'n there and he has seen them. 

The CiiAiKSfAN, When do they get the recreation that enables them 
to be healthy? 

Mr, SMrrif. C)n Friday afternoons the mills are shut down at 5 
c/'clock, and on summer evenings the sun does not set until 8 o'clock 
»nd they ha\ e three hours of recreation and daylight to play in. Hut 
on Saturdays tliey shut down at 12 o'clock and they have the whole 
afternoon to play in. They have an hour nooning every day during 
the W(»ek benides. 

The (JiiAiHMAN. And I understood you to say they had half an 
hour in every two hours. 

Mr. Smyth, The npinners, yes, sir. 

The ('iiAiKMAN. That is only a portion of them. 

Mr, Smyth. Oh, not the others; not the grown folks. 

Senator Lii*i»nT. How long do the children work on the planta- 
tiouH in South Carolina. 

Mr, Smytii. They work from sun to sun. They pick cotton and 
work nil day in the hot sun. 

Senator XAvvvrv. Do they have a half holiday on Saturday? 

Mr. Smyth. No, sir. 

Senator LiPPriT. How many hours a week do they work? 

Mr. Smyth. In the summer they work about 72 hours. 

Senator Lutht. They work longer than that, do they not? 

Mr. Smyth. Thev do at some time; yes. 

'^rhe (>HAniMAN. What effect does this life in the factories have on 
the nuMi and women who come in from the farming regions? 

Mr, Smytji. You can not get them to go back to the farm. 

Tho (>HAiHMAN. Are they healthier and stronger than when they 
went there? 

Mr. Smyth. They are just as strong and healthy. The business 
is not unhealthy in any way, and it was to confirm my belief about 
that that I kept the statistics. 

The ( 'HAHmAN. Thei'e is no tendency then toward race deteriora- 
tion? 

Nfr, Smyth. No, sir; and no lessening of the birth rate either. 
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Senator Poindexter. Have you made any study of the proposition 
that you get more efficiency out of the workers on an 8-hour day 
than on a 10-hour day ? 

Mr. Smyth. No, sir. 

Senator Poindexter. You have never studied that question? 

Mr. Smyth. No, sir; we can not get the same production out of 
a 10-hour day as we do out of 11. 

Senator Poindexter. In many employments it has been discovered, 
has it not, that you get as much result from an 8-hour day as you 
formerly did from a 10-hour day ? 

Mr. Smyth. That may be the case, say, with a bricklayer or where 
the work is done largely by the individual or manual labor, but in 
the cotton mills it is the machinery. A speed is set; it is run at a 
certain speed, and the operative simply attends that machine. There 
is no heavy lifting and no straining at all. 

Senator Poindexter. But constant mental application? 

Mr. Smyth. No, sir; they watch the looms; they are automatic 
looms and run alone for two or three hours. 

Senator Poindexter. Then, according to that it is neither physical 
labor nor mental application. 

Mr. Smyth. No, sir ; I wish there would be more mental applica- 
tion about it. You would be surprised to see the amount of visiting 
in the cotton mills. The hands start the automatic looms up, and 
they run for an hour or an hour and a half without any attention, 
and then the weaver is in another part of the factory talking to 
somebody. The work is confining; there is that much to be said 
about it. 

Senator Poindexter. You said it was impossible to have two shifts 
of eight hours each, but I did not understand your explanation as to 
Avhy it wits impossible. 

Mr. Smyth. Well, it would be impossible for us, because of the 
scarcity of labor.' We want labor now, and if we were to run to-dav 
on an 8-hour shift and not pay them as much as on a 10-hour shift 
they would not be willing to run to woik for it. There has been no 
effort on the part of our people to lessen the hours of work, but they 
want more money. I have been asked to make this explanation as to 
the work that is done by the children in the spinning room. The 
spinning room is simply converting coarse yarns into finer yarns. 
The fine bobbins are set down below and the coarse ones are set up 
above, and that cotton yarn is drawn through rolls and the twist is 
put in it, and the result is finer yarn. 

Now the work of spinning is simply to keep those ends up. If it 
breaks down the spinner pieces it up. She does not put those bob- 
bins up above nor does she put them on the spindle. Her duty is 
simply to do the piecing when it is necessary to be done. 

Now the doffer is simply the boy, who is generally from 16 to 18 
vears, who comes along and takes those bobbins off, those full bob- 
bins, and puts on the empty bobbins, and while he is doing that the 
spinner is doing nothing; she can go off and play. When the doffer 
gets through with his rounds he is at liberty to go out into the yard 
and play. He is whistled for when he is wanted. There is no 
physical labor about it. All you can say about it is the confinement. 
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Senator Thomps^jn. You spoke of providing facilities for schooling 
for the children ? 

Mr. Smtth. Yes. sii*. 

ISenator Thompson. What time or opportunity do those children 
between 14 and 10 have to attend? 

Mr. Smyth. There are a great many children in our village be- 
tween 14 and 16 who <r^> to school and who do not work in the mill. 
They are alternating to a large extent. One of them will go to school 
and the brother will work in the mill, and vice versa. 

Senator Thompson. Those are all dav schools, are thev? 

. ^ •' 

Mr. Smyth. Thev »re day schools, but we have night schools, too- 
different schools. The day schools run nine months in the year, and 
when the schools shut dow:n there is a rush to get into the mill on the 
part of the children who have been going to school. 

Senator Tho:mpson. Is there an opportunity for children between 
14 and 16 to go to school, who work in the mills? 

Mr. Smyth. Yes. sir; they go to night school. We have a night 
school that is open five nights in a week. 

Senator Pomerene. Has your State labor department or any other 
department of vour government any available statistics showing the 
number of children who are emi^loyed between 12 and 14 and between 
14 and 16, in your State? 

Mr. Smyth. I have the report of the commissioner of labor right 
here. 

Senator Pomerene. I would be very much pleased if you would 
insert, as part of j'our testimony, whatever statistics you have. 

Mr. Smyth. I shall give you the full report if you w onld like to 
have it. 

Senator Pomerene. Xo: I just want the tables with ivspect to the 
matter to which I have called your attention. 

Mr. Smyth. (Commissioner Watson said: In regard to the labor situation, as 
shown by census, there are now more people employed in the textUes thJin at 
any time in the past four years, the total number being 50,597, representing: « 
mill population of 120,746. I am happy to note that 1,171 of this increase is 
represented by males over 10 years of age, while 593 are by women and girls 
over 16 years of age. In the matter of child labor, there are 121 less males 
under 16 years old employed this year than last year, and only 37 more girls 
under 16 than were employed in 1914. This makes a total working force un- 
der 16 in the textiles of only 7,328, which is considerably less than in any year 
in the last four years. The figures show that only 3,518 of these children are 
between the ages of 12 and 14. and the bulk of this number is represented by 
children very nearly 14 years of age. 

As I stated last year, the tendency in all the textile plants is away from the 
employment of the child between 12 and 14, and, in my opinion, these 3,500 
children between 12 and 14, out of a total of 50,597 employees, could be easily 
eliminated without damage to employer or employee by the enactment of a 
flat 14-year-old child labor provision. 

Mr. Smyth w^as thereupon excused. 

The Chairman. The committee wnll now take a recess until 3 
o'clock to-day. 

(Accordingly the committee, at 12 o'clock m., took a recess until 3 
o'clock p. m.T 

AFTER RECESS. 

The committee resumed its session at 3 o'clock p. m. pursuant to 
the expiration of the recess. 
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The Cbairman. Senator Clapp, I believe you have something you 
desire to insert in the record? 

Senator Clapp. I desire, if you please, to insert the table found on 
page 9 of Report No. 46, House of Representatives, Sixty-fourth 
Congress, first session. 

(The table referred to by Senator Clapp is as follows:) 

Table I. — States having standard lyrovisions without exemptions, 

(fi) Fourteen-year limit in factories and canneries: 

Alabama. Maine. New Yorlj. 

Arizona. Massachusetts. North Dakota. 

Arkansas. Michigan (15 years; 14, Ohio (16, girls; 15, boys). 

Connecticut. canneries). Oklahoma. 

Florida. Minnesota. Oregon. 

Illinois. Missouri. Tennsylvania. 

Iowa. Montana (16 years). Uhode Island. 

Kansas. Nebraska. Wisconsin. 

Kentucky. New Hampshire. 

I^oulslana. New Jersey. 

{h) Sixteen-year limit for night work in factories and canneries: All States 
listed under I (a) except Maine, and, in addition — 

California. Idaho. South ('arolina. 

Delaware. Indiana. Vermont. 

District of Columbia. North Carolina. 

if) Kight-hour day under 16 in factories and caimeries: 

Arizona. Kentucky. New York. 

Arkansas. Massachusetts. North Dakota. 

California. Minnesota. Ohio. 

District of Cohnnbia. Missouri. Oklahoma. 

Illinois. Nebraska. Wisconsin. 

Iowa. Nevada. 

Kansas. New Jersey. 

(NoTK. — Montana forbids the employment of children under 16 in factories.) 

{d) Sixt(*en-year limit in mines and quarries: 

Alabama. Kentucky. Oklahoma. 

Arizona. Maryland. Tennessee. 

Arkansas. Nevada. Texas (17 years). 

California. New York. Wiscon.sin (18 years). 

Connecticut. Ohio. 

(e) Sixteen-year limit in mines but not in quarries: 

Colorado. Montana. Washington. 

Illinois. Pennsylvania. 

The Chairman. Gov. Kitchin, whom will you introduce now? 
Mr. Kitchin. We should like to have Mr. Hope address the com- 
mittee. 

STATEMENT OF DR. W. D. HOPE, LOCKHAET, TTNION COUNTY, S. C. 

The Chairman. Doctor, please give your name, residence, and 
occupation to the stenographer. 

Dr. Hope. My name is W. D. Hope; residence, Lockhart, Union 
County, S. C. I am a practicing physician and have practiced medi- 
cine 28 years, being a graduate of the University of Maryland. 

The Chairman. Dr. Hope, you may proceed with your statement. 

Dr. Hope. I have practiced medicine in the country districts prior 
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to 17 years ago and have practiced in the mill town of Lockhart for 
17 yeara. I have been associated with the mill people and the sur- 
rounding country districts for 17 years. I have observed the health, 
growth, and the development of mill children, in comparison with 
the country children. I have practically seen no difference. I have 
observed children who have worked in the mill as early as 12 years 
of age who have now developed into manhood and womanhood and 
who, as fathers and mothers, have produced healthy offspring. That 
is practically as far as I care to go, unless there are some gentlemen 
who would like to ask questions. 

Senator Brandeoee. Did you state what town you are from. 
Doctor ? 

Dr. Hope. From Lockhart, Union County, S. C. Our population 
varies from 1,500 to 1,700 people ; and 60,000 spindles in the mills. 

Senator Brandegee. Did you hear the testimony of Mr. Smyth 
this morning before the committee ? 

Dr. Hope. Yes ; I heard it this morning. 

Senator Brandegee. Have you any information about how the 
health of the children employed in the mills of which he spoke com- 
pares with that of the health of the children in the same tow^n not 
engaged in the mills? 

Dr. Hope. I have no statistical report from any other mills. 

Senator Brandegee. Do you speak of the mills he spoke of? 

Dr. Hope. No, sir ; I am speaking of the mills of the town at 
which I am located. 

Senator Brandegee. How is it with the mills where you are 
located? I understand you to say the health of the children from 
12 to 16 years who are employed in the cotton mills there is as good 
as it is of the children who are not employed in the cotton mills. 

Dr. Hope. Employed in the surroundmg country districts. It. is 
a small mill town, and I am connected with the country districts. 

Senator Brandegee. In your opinion, is the cotton industry espe- 
cially deleterious to the health of children? 

Dr. Hope. It is not, sir. 

Senator Brandegee. Are the mills that you speak of well ven- 
tilated? 

Dr. Hope. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brandegee. Is the manual labor required of these chil- 
dren of the kind that, so far as being a tax upon their physiques, is 
deleterious to their health? 

Dr. Hope. I would not think so. I am not familiar with the 
work in the mills. The appearance of the children does not indi- 
cate it. 

Senator Bran degkk. Have you been through these mills frequently? 

Dr. Hope. Yes. sir; I go through them. 

Senator Brandegee. Are you familiar with the condition of ven- 
tilation and sanitation in them? 

Dr. Hope. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brandegee. In your opinion, are they insanitary? 

Dr. Hope. Xo, sir; they are not insanitary. The sanitary condi- 
tions are good. 

Senator Brandegee. What sort of ventilation have they? 

Dr. Hope. They have the skylight above and then the rolling 
windows with transoms. 
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Senator Brandegee. Have you not seen the children at work at 
many of these looms or spindles as you went through? 

Dr. Hope. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brandegee. I understood you to say you did not know 
anything about the kind of work required of them? 

Dr. Hope. I am not familiar with it. I have merely seen them at 
work. 

Senator Brandegee. That is what I mean ; you observed the kind 
of work they do. Did it seem to you to be a kind of work that 
would affect their physical condition badly? 

Dr. Hope. No, sir. 

Senator Brandegee. It is not hard work? 

Dr. Hope. No, sir. 

Senator Brandegee. It is light work, the shifting of bobbins and 
spools ? 

Dr. Hope. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brandegee. And there is no heavy work required of 
them ? 

Dr. Hope. No, sir. 

Senator Brandegee. That is all I care to ask. 

The Chairman. What chances have they for recreation during 
the«e hours? 

Dr. Hope. During what hours? 

The Chairman. During the working hours. 

Dr. Hope. You mean with respect to the smaller children? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Dr. Hope. They have the noonday recess, of course, for their 
meals. I do not understand the mill work, but the children doing 
the spinning have a period in between while they do what they call 
" doffing." As I say, I am not familiar with the mill work. I am 
located in the mill town, and I only go through the mill. But there 
is a period when those children oiten times go out in the mill yard 
and play a half -hour at a time, and by a whistle they call them back 
in. They have different signals to call them in. I am not familiar 
Avith just what the period is between the recreations. 

You go in a mill and you will observe the children are talking 
and laughing, congregated together in different places in the mill. 

The Chairman. Does the work in the mill involve any great 
tendency toward disease? 

Dr. Hope. No, sir; we have only had a vital-statistics law in our 
State about a year. 

Mr. Kitchin. I wish you would direct his attention particularly 
to tuberculosis. That is one of the charges against mill work. 

The Chairman. How about that. Dr. Hope? 

Dr. Hope. We have some tubercular trouble at the mills, but it is 
not out of proportion to the population. I do not know the per- 
centage ; I have not the statistics. I have been in there about 17 years, 
and we have possibly had 10 or 12 deaths, or maybe more, from 
tubercular trouble at Lockhart; but it is not anything like an epi- 
demic in the mills. It does not spread among the employees. We 
have possibly as much tuberculosis through the country districts as 
we have in the mills. The population which came to the town in 
which I am located when the mill first started consists of at least 
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thr^'-fifths of tiji' original iMipulatiou that caiiie wLeii tik^ mill t:< 

ii^'j'AU. 'Wi^y lia\ff fuade their h^niie> there and ha%'e grow^i up tht-it 

'Ihe ('iiAiHMAN. Have vou ol»>erve<l anv deterii- ration in the n..^. 

Or IlofK, No. .Mr: I have not. I^.^ year the death rate wa> a 
little le<^^ than 2 )>er cent in Lockhart, acording to the statistical iv- 
port hv our State hoard of health. I sent those figures out last ^eu: 
r/jysel/. We run a little lower than that sometimes, and have run i 
litle lii^her when we have had epidemics. The mortality among 
chihlren is not any greater in the town than it is in the countrv di^- 
triclH, from 1 to 2 years old, during the second summer, ^rhlch :^ 
known as the hard i>eriod on children. The children of all mil! 
pt(fX)]e neem to resist the diseases as well as any children. 

Si'iiflt^^r PoMKKKNK. What portion of these 17 cases were niili 
enjiiloyes i 

\)r. lloi'K, Well. 1 was si>eaking of the mill village proper \%-hen I 
?/iiJ 10 or 12 ('A\>4'>. 

S^'iijitor I'oMKKKNK. I know: hut you made the statement that 
tlii'i'i' \MT«' 10 i'T \'2 raM'S of tul>erculosis? 

1)1'. lloi'K. Vv(}\nih\y that many; yes, sir. I have not the statistics. 

Senator Pomkickxk. What proportion of them were mill eni- 

\)\\ \\ttv%,. What proi)ortion of them worked in the mills? 

S<»»»;ifor PoMKKKNK. Ves. 

\)t\ Ihn'V,, They were all at work. I was speaking of that town: 
\i\\\ Hoiiii» of them. MS I recall — one or two — came to the mill infected. 
7'Im' \w\m\h of the families became infected with the tuberculosis, ai)d 
i\m fniiiilv w<jrl<e(l in the mill. Then thev would die there from the 
r^MMlU (;f M^MTc'iiJar trouble. 

SeiMilor VitywMV.sv.. What portion of thest» 10 or 12 were chilcli-en 
in the etnploy of the mill i 

\)v, Wiivr.. I nm not recall. 

Sennlu* I'oMKHKNK. Did any of them contract this tuberculosis 
w hill* working in the mill? 

\)v. Ilni'i:. Tlint is w i)retty hard (juestion to answer, sir, as to 
Mhere Um'V contnicled it. I do not know of a single child that has 
i'oMh'Hrteil tuberculosis in the mill. 

Si'niitor PoMKHKNK. Whnt is the effect of the breathing of this lint, 
(lihii, elc, in (he mill i . • . 

1)1'. Mnn:. With \ii)in\ ventilation they will throw it off. 

SenntcM' PoMKHKNi:. How is that? 

\)\\ lion:. U'lien thev have good ventilation they throw it off. 

Srniitor PoMKitFAK. And when they do not, of course, the child is 
iillVi'ted HoUH^wluit ? 

I )\\ I InpK. I f they have not suUicient oxygen they are liable to. As 
lon^ MM thev hnve sulficient (jxygen in which to combat the germs, and 
the ittdi>idiuil has good resisting powers, then he can throw off any 
diMMiMo, It is only the want of resisting power that causes the 
people to beeoUH* infected with any disease. 

Setnitor PnMr.itKNr.. Would you like to have your own children 
engagril in the mill in this kind of employment? Would you regard 
it as condu(M\e to their health? 

Dr. Hon.. Let me understand your question exactly. You mean, 
V'ould I object if '* ' ' *o labor at this employment? 
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Senator Pomerene. That is what I mean. 

Dr. Hope. I would not, if they had to labor ; no, sir. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. Our next will be Mr. Scott Roberts, of Alabama. 

STATEMENT OF UB. SCOTT BOBEBTS, TBEASUBEB ADELAIDE 

MILLS, ANNISTON, ALA. 

The Chairman. Please state your name, residence, and occupation^ 
Mr. Roberts. My name is Scott Roberts, and I am treasurer of the 
Adelaide Mills, Anniston, Ala. I am 37 years old. 

Mr. Chairman, I will ask your permission to read a very brief 
excerpt from the Congressional Record, in connection with the hear- 
ing held there about six weeks ago. I quote from page 2543, being 
the extension of remarks, Wednesday, February 2, 1916, by Hon. 
John R. K. Scott, of Pennsylvania. He makes this statement : 

The opponents of this biU lack the courage to come out and squarely attack 
the measure upon its merits. Instead they are attempting to becloud and con- 
fuse the real issue and conceal their real objection by bringing forward a feigned 
and fictitious reason to sustain their opposition. 

Senator Poindexter. Whose statement is that? 

Mr. Roberts. John R. K. Scott. [Continues reading:] 

They will not and dare not attack this bill upon its merits. They lack the 
audacity to come forward and argue in favor of the exploitation of the children 
by the merciless, avaricious industrial interests of the South, and so they 
proceed to contemptuously attack the provisions of this most meritorious piece 
of legislation by raising the hue and cry of constitutional Infringements. 

Gentlemen, I am one with sufficient audacity to attack this measure 
on its merits and solely on its merits; I feel that in this legislation 
we are attempting to infringe upon the inherent human rights of 
the poor young children in the South and everywhere else. When 
we have been shown the means to care for these people when they 
are thrown out of employment I would even then be willing to 
debate with anyone the wisdom of leaving them without an occu- 
pation; but until you do show us some satisfactory provision for 
these young people, I can not see what merits there can be in such 
a proposition. As I look around me I am struck with the fact that 
almost every successful man I have ever known not only went to 
work early in life but boasts of it and credits that fact with his 
ultimate success — that early he learned the habits of thrift and 
industry. 

Now, why is it that we have turned so completely around against 
the experience of almost every successful man in the acquaintance of 
everyone here? Of course, that is not every man, but it is so much 
so that I judge almost any man would admit it. There can be but 
one reason, and that is that we feel that the work that the children 
are doing is injurious to them. 

Well, m connection with this, some years ago the Beveridge in- 
vestigation — I suppose you would call it — was responsible for the 
appropriation of something like $300,000 to make an investigation 
of the condition of the woman and child workers throughout the 
United States, including the South. It has been charged that that 
investigation was biased from the first. I shall not attempt to say 
whether it was or not. But they discovered some very remarkable 

27896—16 ^3 
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things in connection with it. Their various agents were sent all over 
this country, and the results of their investigations were published 
in 19 volumes. This is one of them [referring to book]. It is 
volume 1, Cotton Textile Industry, Report on Condition of Woman 
and Child Wage Earners in the United States; Senate Document 
645, Sixty-first Congress, second session. The quotation I have be- 
fore me is not exactly the one I was looking for, but while I have 
it I will read it, to save the time of this committee and all otiiers 
interested. In this report, on page 120, 1 quote as follows : 

The personnel of the family often accounts for nilgi*ation froiu the farm 
to the cotton mill. The widow with children too young for farm Avork readi!)' 
seizes the opportunity for her children to help In the supi)ort of the family at 
lighter work. The father who is disabled is also easily Induced to bring his 
family from the farm to the mill, where he can get the benefit of his clilldren's 
labor. 

Fathers whose only disablement is laziness are also easily Indutrecl to bring 
their families to the mill village for the same reasons, but the percentage of 
fathers of this kind found during the Investigation was very small and leads 
to the conclusion that the extent to which these cases exist in southern mill 
villages has been very much exaggerated. 

I am very glad that I ran across that, because I believe it ^i^as Bep- 
resentative Howard, from my neighboring State of Georgia, who 
laid some stress upon the proposition that this whole trouble hinged 
under the imposition of worthless and drunken fathers, or " drunken 
daddies," as he called them. The investigators have reported that 
that is grossly " exaggerated." 

Farther down, on page 121 of this volume, we find this paragraph: 

Another type of family attracted to the cotton mill Is that which has a pre- 
dominance of females. Necessity may compel the women and girls to assist in 
the support of the family, and while the farm work is not suited to their 
strength the work at the mill, which is lighter and unaffected by the vicissi- 
tudes of the weather, is attractive to them. 

Gentlemen, we will turn to the actual work that is being done by 
the children between the ages of 14 and 16 years in southern cotton 
mills. 

Senator Pomerene. Are you speaking generally now, or of your 
own State? 

Mr. Egberts. I am speaking generally ; and I will speak more par- 
ticularly of my own State. 

The children working in the cotton mills invariably work in the 
spinning room. The process involved is what we have heard de- 
scribed here once or twice before to-day. The best way I can explain 
it to you, gentlemen, so that you can understand it is to say that it 
is even less of an effort to the child to do than it would be to tie a 
knot in a common piece of twine ; but there is something a little 
unusual and out of the ordinary about that laiot that the child ties. 
It is of such a nature that you and I could not possibly do it. If 
the child does not learn to do that when it is young, and when its 
fingers are supple and when it is capable of acquiring the necessary 
skill, it will never be able to do it. I do not mean to say that a child 
16 years of age can not possibly learn to do it; but I will say that 
one of 16 years will never become as proficient in the art of si)in- 
ning as one who has commenced at the age of 12 or 14. It is im- 
possible. It is the same in the teaching of music or anything else 
that a child is forced to learn in school. You send them early, so 
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that ttoey iteill Acquire it w¥en they are able to do it — when they are 
in a receptive condition. It is peculiarly true of this business that 
we are in. 

It seems to me that there is a point that should be entitled to your 
serious consideration — that in legislating out of the mills children 
under a certain age you are legislating them out at a time when they 
are most likely to become proficient m their chosen life's work. It 
has an important bearing on the child's outlook on life. 

In regard to the vital statistics, in which I notice you gentlemen 
take a great interest, it is well to bear in mind that because of these 
fundamental conditions, of which I have spoken and about which 
these reporters or these special agents were writing, that the frail 
and the weaker physical developments seek employment where the 
work is light. Therefore, that would have a tendency to make the 
vital statistics of any industry employing them very miich against 
that industry as such. But to show you that the cotton-mill industry 
does not contribute to those conditions, the vital statistics do not 
prove that the death rate from tuberculosis and other diseases is any 
greater there than in any other linfe of human endeavor. 

In connection with that, I have here a later volume from the 
United States Department of Labor, Royal Meeker, commissioner, 
in which he deals directly with the questions that I see you are all 

Earticularly interested in. It is entitled " Dangers to Workers from 
>usts and Fumes and Methods of Protection." 

Senator Brandegee. What is the date of that, please? 

Mr. Roberts. August 12, 1913, whole number 127. 

He gives here a very brief description of various occupations, 
and he comes over to this particular one which we are discussing, 
" ring spinning." Everything that is being said here really has ref- 
erence to what is taking place in a ring-spinning room, because that 
is the only place in the cotton mill where children work. 

Senator Brandegee. What page? 

Mr. Roberts. This is on page 12 ; it is illustrated with a number of 
plates, and this is a description of plate No. 11, and he says here: 

Ring spinning: The roving now goes to the spinning machine, which may be 
either a "ring frame" or a "mule." Except for the noise of the machinery 
(whicli Is very great but is uninterruptetl and unvarying) and for the loose 
cotton dust in the air of the room, the spinners in a modern well-regulated ring- 
spinning room — 

Mark this, gentlemen — 

work under favorable conditions. Such a room is well ventilated, properly 
heated, has large windows and transoms which open, clean walls and ceilings, 
and is lighted by incandescent bulbs. The employees are mostly women, girls, 
and boys. 

Over at plate No. 11 is given a picture of a ring spinning mill, or 
a ring spinning room, of a mod^ern mill. 

I may say, m connection with that, that, broadly speaking, that 
picture is typical of the ring-spinning room of nearly every southern 
cotton mill. One reason for that is that our southern mills are com- 
paratively new. They are the modern type, as distinguished from 
those of the East, for instance, or the older spinning centers ; and all 
of them, even those mills that are not the " show " mills have these 
same general inherent advantages, great, wide windows that are just 
one right next to another, as close as we can get them, all with 
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transoms that open; and they all have this peculiar advantage — rthat 
is, "peculiar" in its relations to the persons who work m those 
rooms; that the machines themselves are great, long affairs, and a 
little child 12 or 14 years of age can run four or five or six or seven or 
eight of them, and the result is that when jou take a spinning room 
and put in its complement of boys and girls to operate that room, 
you have fewer people in there than you have in any other sheltered 
occupation in the world, I suppose; certainly very many less than 
you would have in a school room, or in a shoe factory, or any other 
factory that you might mention. 

That means they get more fresh air; it certainly means that they 
get more sunlight and more daylight. 

Those things are not things that the cotton-mill owners deserve 
any credit for. They are things that they have to provide. It is to 
their interest to provide them ; but the workers get the benefit of it. 
This volume that you gentlemen are looking at [referring to report of 
the Department of Labor] and dealing especially with the so-called 
occupational diseases, reached the conclusion in the early pages of it 
there, that that is more or less of a myth, not only with relation to 
this particular industry, but to a very great many in other lines of 
human endeavor 

Senator Lipprrr. What is a " myth " ? 

Mr. Roberts. The occupational disease. It is not so much due to 
what you do, as it is to your own personal hygiene, as to how w«ll 
you take care of yourself, whether you have fresh air when you sleep, 
whether you are working in a well-ventilated, well-lighted place — 
things like that. We used to think — I thought myself — that the lint 
in a cotton mill would actually produce tuberculosis. That no longer 
is even seriously considered. 

The charge has .been made that the work in the cotton mills is 
dangerous. I think the most practical answer to that assertion lies 
in the statement that the liability insurance companies of this country 
will insure children and other workers in cotton mills for a less rate 
per $100 of pay roll than they will any other occupation. To be ex- 
act, we pay m our little mill there at Anniston a rate of 30 cents ; in 
other industries it runs from 50 cents on up to $4. 

Senator Lippitt. Thirty cents for what? 

Mr. Roberts. For each $100 pay roll, for liability insurance. 

Senator Lippitt. Per annum? 

Mr. Roberts. Per annum; yes, sir. 

Senator Clapp. For how much insurance? 

Mr. Roberts. Based on the pay roll. 

Senator Lippitt. What is the liability of the insurance company? 

Mr. Roberts. I think it is $10,000. It is different ; sometimes they 
will have a condition of $2,500 for any one individual and total of 
$10,000 for all persons that may have been hurt in that accident. 

Senator Po^ierene. Have you any statistics showing what that 
liability rate is per capita as comparing children with adults? 

Mr. Roberts. No, Senator; they make no distinctions whatever. 

Senator Pomerene. I know, but I am not quite sure that you are 
justified in drawing the conclusion that you do. It is said — ^I am 
giving it as I understand it — that children are employed because it 
is cheaper to employ them ; that is, you get more work per dollar of 
cost than you do when you have an adult. If that be so — ^I do not 
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iy it IS SO — then your conclusion would not shed any light upon the 
Use at all. 

Mr. ItoBERTs. Oh, yes ; I think it would. It i^ows at once that it 
» not true. The mills in the South do not profit by child labor, 
lecause they are children. It would not make any difference to me 
tx running our mill whether or not the individual who was running 
he frames was 14 years old or 40 years old. The pay would be so 
nuch per side. They work by the piece. That is one popular delu- 
ion in connection with this thing. 

Senator Lipprrr. You would not be able to get adults to work at 
ihat rate per side ? 

Mr- Roberts. They would not do it, because it is mere child's 
play ; it is too trival for a grown-up person to do. 

Just think of it; a little child 10 or 12 years old can come in there 
»nd do it, and they seem to want to do it. 

Senator Pomerene. Do you have any children 10 or 12 years of 
age there? 

Mr. Roberts. Oh, no. We have had in the past; but they could 
do it. That shows how little the actual strain of the work 
amounts to. 

But, getting back to your proposition, even if that were true, it 
would not reverse the basis of my figures on liability insurance. It 
would simply mean that if we were working the children for a mere 
pittance that we would still be paying upon the hundreds of dollars 
of pay roll, so that the insurance company would be taking the risk 
for a greater number in proportion to the amount of pay roll ; quite 
thie reverse of what I think you had in your mind. 

It strikes me that these liability insurance companies are pretty 
cold-blooded institutions. Why are they willing to come and make 
you a proposition to orotect you against the liability for accidents 
m a cotton mill where you are working children ? There can be but- 
one reason, gentlemen, and that is because they have found from ex- 
perience that there are so few accidents in those mills. 

Senator Pomerene. I presume they take insurance wherever they 
can get it, whether adults or small children, so far as that matter is 
concerned, do they not? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes; but they will come to the same town — the same 
accident insurance company — and they will write the risk at our 
mill for 30 cents and they will go over to the locomotive and machine 
works in our same neighborhood and charge them $4.50. 
The Chairman. They classify those industries? 
Mr. Roberts. Yes, sir; we are in the most-favored class. The 
same thing might be said of fire insurance. Farmers' liability insur- 
ance is very much higher; I think 50 per cent more than our rate. 
As to fire insurance, I do not suppose there is any structure on earth 
that takes any lower rate of fire insurance than the modern southern 
cotton mill. That is partly due to their slow-burning construction, 
partly due to the fire-fighting apparatus with which they are all 
equipped, but the fact remains that you can get insurance on a cotton 
mill for one-tenth of 1 per cent. That is what I pay. I presume on 
your home you are paying probably five or ten or twenty-five times 
that much for insurance. 

Here is a rather succinct statement of my contention regarding the 
employers' liability insurance. It is available to cotton mills at the 
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lowest rate in existence, and it carries first aid, which is a provision 
for a surgeon at the company's expense, without regard to liability. 
In other words, for less than $1 per operator per year they will take 
the chance of personal injuries, pay the doctor's bill without ques- 
tion, settle liberally if there is uaoility, defend lawsuits, and pay 
judgments, and yet they make money out of the business or they 
would not keep it up. 

Senator Brandegee. What document have you before you now i 

Mr. Roberts. One that I published myself — ^page 6. 

Senator Poindexter. What is the title of it ? 

Mr. Roberts. "The Child Labor Mania." That is what it strikes 
me this proposition is. In Alabama we have a law that makes it a 
condition precedent to the employment of a child under 16 years of 
age that that child must have attended school 12 weeks. And after 
the employment 

Senator Thompson. Per year? 

Mr. Roberts. Per year. And after the employment of that child 
it must have had schooling 8 weeks out of each year in addition to the 
12 weeks it had before it got the job. 

Of course, there is no reason under the sun why a cotton mill 
should be singled out and burdened with that responsibility. But 
they have not resisted it. We do not resist it, for the very simple 
reason that the more proficient and efficient we can make these 
children the more we can make out out of them. It is to our interest 
to improve their conditions mentally, morally, and physically, and 
we are doing it. 

Senator Brandegee. Do their wages go on while they are goin^r to 
school these eight weeks? j ^ ^ 

Mr. Egberts. No, sir. 

Senator Brandegee. How is that law expensive? 

Mr. Roberts. Because, we have to pay the schooling; yes, indeed. 
You could not get the public schools to take children for any splits 
up terms. 

Senator Pomerene. Do you have private schools? 

Senator Thompson. In connection with the mills? 

Mr. Roberts. It is in connection with the mills. We have three 
mills at our end of the town, and we have combined with the Young 
Women's Christian Association in the maintenance of a school, 
almost the year around. 

Senator !Pomerene. What length of time must the children who are 
not employed in the mill attend school? 

Mr. Roberts. They have to attend school 12 weeks before they can 
be employed. 

Senator Pomerene. I understand that; but you spoke about your 
being to this special expense and the amount of time that they must 
Attend school. Were those children who are employed? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. Does that generally apply to all children? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. What sort of a general law have you in your 
State? 

Mn Roberts. The general compulsory education law? 

Senator Pomerene. Yes. 
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JMr. KoBERTs. We have none. It only shows to you that if you 
want to work these children under 16 years of age you must see to it 
that they get a schooling. Of course, that is not fair to us; but the 
point I make is that these cotton-mill owners have not fought that 
provision; but, instead, have gone on and done everything in the 
w^orld they could to promote the best interests of the child, because 
it was to their interest to do it. 

I speak of it in that way because I want to show vou, gentlemen, 
tliat we are not four-flushing; I want to show you tnat the relative 
position of those children working in the southern cotton mills is 
.secure, because their advancement is to the interest of their employers 
to-day. That is the point. 

I read this excerpt from the remarks of Mr. Scott. I failed to 
tell you that I could not understand how any man could make that 
statement in the face of the invitation that the Labor Committee 
received from the cotton mills to go South and investigate these 
conditions for themselves. That invitation was made and most 
cordially and urgently made, and was not accepted. I understand 
it will be extended to you gentlemen. I sincerely hope that you 
will all accept it. I really believe that it does not matter so much in 
the long run what you do to us, but you are in serious danger of 
working the gravest injury to the most dependent members of 
fiociety that live in the oouth. I can not speak of conditions else- 
where because I do not know them, except fundamentally. I say 
that it is a proposition that is fraught with the gravest probabilities 
to say to a young boy : " It matters not what happens to you, you 
shall not work." It is a retroversion of the very highest human 
philosophy since the beginning of time. 

Senator Pomerene. You do not mean to say that this bill says 
that? 

Mr. BoBERTs. It certainly does. It says that a child under 14 
and between 14 and 16 years can not work to exceed eight hours 
a day. 

Senator Pomerene. That is a different thing. 
Mr. BoBERTS. It is, in your mind; but, practically speaking, and 
so far as southern cotton mills are concerned, it blasts his chances, 
because he can not get work at 8 hours a day, as Capt. Smyth tried 
to explain to you this morning. 

Senator Pomerene. Why are the conditions so different in your 
section of the country from what they are in other sections where 
they have adopted similar laws? 

Mr. Roberts. I have just stated, sir, that I can not explain to you 
why conditions are different. Suffice it to say that they are different ; 
therefore the State should be left to handle them. 

Senator Lippitt. Do you know of any State where they have 
adopted a law that prevents children from working more than 8 
hours? 
Mr. BoBERTS. I do not get that. 

Senator Lippitt. I say, do you know of any State — the Senator 
from Ohio asked you why the conditions should be different in your 
community from what it was in States where they had adopted such 
laws — ^I ask for information, if there is any State in your knowledge 
that has adopted a law that prevents children working more than 
8 hours. 
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Senator Clapp. Senator Lippitt, I put a statement in the record 
before you came in giving some 19 States that limit the working hoars 
for children under 16, including Massachusetts and New York. 

Senator Lippitt. When did the law in Massachusetts go into effect? 

Senator Clapp. I could not tell you. 

Senator Thompson. Read those off. 

Senator Clapp. I do not know that the committee cares to have it 
all read. 

Senator Thompson. I mean just the names of the States. 

Senator Clapp (reading). 

Arizona, Arkansas, California, District of Columbia, Illinois, Io\ea, Kansas^ 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, 'New Jersey, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, and Wisconsin. 

Senator Lippitt. Does that prevent them from working on farms 
or mills or what? 

Senator Clapp. All I can say is that it provides an 8-hour day 
mider 16 years in factories. 

Senator Lippitt. We will not interrupt the witness; I will look 
at this [referring to statement introduced at the commencement of 
the afternoon session by Senator Clapp]. 

Mr. Roberts. Gentlemen, for the sake of getting down to the crux 
of the argumentj we will put the age limit at 14 years. The propo- 
sition will certainly hold that this bill is in the position of saying 
that if you are under 14 years of age you shall not work for a living, 
no matter what your conditions are. 

Gentlemen, we might sit here 

Senator Clapp. Just a moment. Have you any regulation on this 
subject in Alabama? 

Mr. Egberts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Clapp. What is that? 

Mr. Roberts. Sixty hours a week, 12 weeks of schooling before em- 
ployment and eight weeks schooling during employment. 

(Senator Clapp. You were speaking a while ago of liability insur- 
ance. Have you any employer's liability law in Alabama ? 

Mr. Roberts. No, sir. 

Senator Clapp. No workingmen's compensation act there? 

Mr. Roberts. No, sir; we have not. 

Senator Underwood. Mr. Roberts, we have an employer's liability 
act, but not workingmen's compensation act. 

Mr. Roberts. I did not loiow that ; I beg your pardon. Senator. 

Senator Underwood. Alabama had one of the first employer's 
liability acts. 

Senator Clapp, I understood that. I was a little surprised at his 

answer. 

Mr. Roberts. I beg your pardon ; I really did not Imow it. I am 
not a lawyer ; I am just a business man, and I know I have to carry 
liability insurance, and that is what it costs me to get it. 

I was saying to them. Senator La FoUette, before you came in, that 
we obtain that liability insurance for less than any other occupation, 
and it is a point well worth considering by a man who has been 
under the impression that there are any inherent dangers in the work 
of cotton spinning. 

In regard to the condition of these people who are working in 
these mills, I do not know anything better that I can do than to 
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refer you to the report of Dr. W. HL Oates, State factory inspector, 
Alabama, on page 9 of the annual report for year ending December 
81, 1912 : 

The enTironment and surroundings to which these recruits are moved are, as 
a rule, inestimably superior to those in which they have been living. 

Now, gentlemen, this man is supported by the agitators, and these 
are his words: 

The so-called homes from which they come may be described in most cases 
as being totally void of civilization, education, sanitation, and hygiene. Fre- 
quently a man and a wife with four or five children live, or rather exist, in one 
or two rooms. They are absolutely illiterate ; can not read or write, and eke out 
a miserable exii^ence by ignorantly farming a few acres of land. In a vast 
majority of cases they have hookworms, are dull, listless, and apathetic, have 
little to say, and, in fact, I might say, are a race within a race. 

That is the concluding paragraph of the annual statement of the 
State factory inspector, and he is borne out by the facts. If you gen- 
tlemen do not believe that the condition of these children are im- 
proved by going to the mills, go there and look at them. I say that 
any man with common sense can see it on the very faces of the twa 
generations that are there. The children every time are beyond com- 
parison with their own fathers and mothers. If you gentlemen do 
not believe those things, if you have any doubt about it, and if there^ 
has been so much contusion in all such reports as this that have been 
sent out here, and a great mass of statistics — statistics until you are 
just sick of it — ^go yourself and look at them. There is not anything^ 
about this proposition that you can not see. There is nothing to the 
technical or theoretical part of it that requires an expert. Any man 
can see it for himself if he will go and Iook. 

I wish to quote again from the Congressional Becord, this time 
from the address of Hon. William J. Gary, of Wisconsin. He says : 

There is no necessity — absolutely none whatever — /or the employment of 
young children in a factory of any kind, and no excuse for it either. The only 
reason why it is done is to swell the pockets of an already too wealthy manu- 
facturer who pays starvation wages, and, not content with earning enormous 
dividends at the expense of adult manhood, lowering the standard of his work- 
man's living that he may feast more luxuriously, but must drag childhood into- 
his devil's maelstrom and grind youth and all that it means into pulp of 
wrecked humanity to satisfy his extravagances and satisfy his lust f(»r wealth 
and power. 

What rot. 

The southern cotton mills have done more for the people that they 
ejnploy, and have gained by it personally less in proportion to their 
service than any other class of people that ever lived ; and if you do 
not believe it come down there and see for yourselves. 

I will quote again from this pamphlet of my own, on pa^e 10. It 
gets down to the kernel of this question : 

I would not put my own boy at work, though it might be best for him 
to work a part of the time. Rut I am deeply opposed to having him outlaAved 
from m;il;ing a living if he should be suddenly thrown on his own resources^ 
with the option to beg, steal, or starve until he reaches an age acceptable to 
these so-called upllfters. 

What are you going to do with the boy ? Put yourself in his place. 
Your father dies and you have a mother dependent upon you. Novj^, 
to save argument, we will just come right down to what that ulti- 
mately reaches every time, and that is that the State should provide 
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mother's pensions, and that has already been done in several States. 
I will agree with you to a certain extent, but I put it to you as man 
to man : Would you like to look back upon a lK)yhood sustained by 
a public charity f You say, " I would not feel that ivay about it; it 
would be mine by law." I say it would be no more yours by law than 
the county poorhouse is yours by law to-day. Yet, how would you 
feel if you had to say to your friends, " Yes; my mother went to the 
poorhouse ; I was 12 or 14 years old and able-bodied and could have 
worked and kept her from doing it, but the poorhouse w^as hers by 
law and I let her go, and I went myself " ? 

Do you wish to look back — do you wish to have any boy look back 
upon that condition, when he could do what you all had to do, go 
to work and make an honest living? 

It is very unfortunate that there is such a difference in men. It is 
true they are bom equal, but the conditions change every day. If 
you were to apportion the world's wealth equally, in 30 minutes 
there would be a realignment; some of them would be broke and 
some of the others would have it all. I do not know why that is, but 
it is another way of saying that the " poor we have with us always," 
and we always will. 

Senator Brandegee. At what time do these children have to come 
to work in the morning? 

Mr. Roberts. Six o'clock. 

Senator Brandegee: At what time do they go home in the after- 
noon? 

Mr. Roberts. Six o'clock. 

Senator Brandegee. Do they get their lunch at the mill? 

Mr. Roberts. I should have said that they leave the mill at 6.30. 
I beg your pardon. Now, answering your last question, yes, sir; 
the mill and the village are right there together. 

Senator Brandegee. How much time do they get off at noon ? 

Mr. Roberts. Half an hour. 

Senator Brandegee. At other mills, in States where they have this 
eight-hour law for children, they get along with it some way or 
other; I do not know how. It has been explained satisfactorily be- 
fore the committee. Are you not able to state whether, if your mill 
should be compelled to reduce the hours of employment of theSe 
<;hildren from 10 to 8, there is no alternative between putting your 
mill on an eight-hour basis or discharging these children? 

Mr. Roberts. I do not see any. 

Senator Brandegee. You can not conceive how these other mills, in 
other States, can do it ? 

Mr. Roberts. No, sir; I know nothing of them. ' . 

Senator Brandegee. We will get that infoi-mation from some wit- 
ness later. 

Senator Thompson. I understand your statement is 11^ hours? 

Mr. Roberts. It is 11 hours. 

Senator Thompson. You take a half hour off at noon ? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes ; I am very glad you spoke of that, because it 
brings to light a very important thing as to the question of the light- 
ness of this work. In our State we have passed a law permitting 
60 hours a week. We immediately went to 10 hours a day every day. 
We prefer that; the owners prefer it. 
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.Senator Thompson. Ai'e the <5hildren really allowed this one-half 
hour of their own at noon ? 

Mr. Roberts. Oh, no; no worker is. 
.-.Senator Thompson. In any employment? : 

Mr. Roberts. * Njitj^ that I kno\Y pf • v* ', '- 
• Senator Lippitt. The children have one-half hour at 12 o'clock 
for lunch? 

^ Mr. Roberts. The mill shuts down half an hour. I beg your 
pardon. 

Senator Thompson. But you charge it up to them, and make them 
work half an hour later at night ? 

Senator Lippitt. How many hours do thev work? 
. Mr. Roberts. They start at 6, stop at 12, begin again at 12.30, and 
work until 5.30. 

Senator Lippitt. How many hours a week ? 

- Mr. Roberts. Sixty. 

Senator Lippitt. Ten hours a day ? 

Mr. Roberts. Therefore they only put in five hours on Saturday. 
Senator Lippitt. Eleven hours, actual work? 
. Mr. Roberts. That is, 11 hours they are supposed to be on duty ; 
it is not actual work. I am coming to that right now*. 
. -.These children, every one of them, g^rot«i^df against the 10-hour 
day. They said," If we can work 60 fours a week, let us work just 
OS much as we can in the first five days of the week, so as to reduce 
the hours on our holiday, Saturday." 

' Senator Brandeoee. How much do your children employees make 
a day? 

. Mr. Roberts. Seventy-five cents to a dollar a day. 
. Senator Lippitt. We are talking about — — 
Mr; Roberts. Alabama. 

Senator Lippitt. You mean the law of Alabama compels you to 
work 10 hours every day and 60 hours a week? 

Mr. Roberts. Our law is 60 hours a week, not more than 11 hours 
in any one day. 

Senator Lippitt. I thought you said you went on 10 hours a day ? 
Mr. Roberts. So we did, as soon as that law went into effect, be- 
cause we preferred it; but the point I am trying to make is that the 
children said^ — :— 

. Senator Lippitt. Why did you riot do it before the law went into 
effect? 

- Mr. Roberts. Why did we not go to 10 hours? 

Swiator Lippitt^ Why did you not run even hours as you do now? 
As- 1 understand it, the law allowed you to have a half holiday if 
you chose to proportion your hours that way? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes. 

Senator Lippitt. But, instead of having a half holiday Saturday, 
you run even hours every day ; is that it ? 

Mr. Roberts. No; we formerly ran 11^ hours five days and 8^ 
hours on Saturday. 

Senator Lippitt. How many hours do you run Saturday now ? 

Mr. Roberts. Five; and shut down at 11 o'clock. At the time 
this last law went into effect we were running 63 hours a week. 
You see, the children are all paid by the piecework, and they want to 
work just as much as you will allow them to do. 
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Senator Thompson, As a matter of fact, Mr, Bobbie, is. it- not, 
after all a financial proposition, that you are simply makiiig ntpn- 
money by having longer hours? 

Mr. BoBKRTS. I do not think so. I would much, prefer ta work 
these children 10 hours a day than to work them 11. 

Senator La Follette. Wnen did this 10-hour law go- into effect! 

Mr. Roberts. Last September a year ago — ^that is, 10 hours;, withr 
the option of 11 hours for five days, and 6 hour& the sixth diay*— 
you understand, Senator? 

Senator Tho3cpson. What is the reason an eight-hour law caai not 
be established and maintained, then ? 

Mr. BoBEKTS. I do not know. I have never asserted it coulct not 
be. I only say that you can not work a part of the mill B hours 
and the other 10 hours. If the purpose of this bill is to regulate the 
hours of labor, we are 

Senator Thompson. The object is to reduce the hours of labor for 
children ? 

Mr. BoBBRTS. That is what I am trying to explain, th|it you can 
not do that without reducing all the rest. 

Senator Pomerene. Did your manufacturers all voluntarily cut tbe 
hours from 11 to 10? 

Mr. BoBERTs. Some of them did. Th^e was: no concerted actioA 
about it whatever. A great many of them contended— — 

Senator :Po3ifERENE. Your statement was that you preferred it- ii|-, 
that way. *^ 

Mr* BoBERTS. I say I did prefer it. If I am going^ to wtyrk- 60 
hours a week, I prefer to work 10 hours in each day. 

Senator Pomerene. Why was it that before this- law- went into 
effect you worked these children 10 hours a day? You could hnye 
reduced that voluntarily just as well without the lisiw as with it? 

Mr. Boberts. No; not when the child wanted to work that time. 

Senator Bobinson. Do you pay by theday or piecework? 

Mr. Boberts. We pay them by the side-hour in the spinning 
room. 

Senator Bobinson. Side*hours? 

Mr. BoBERTS; Yes, sir. 

Senator EoBiNsoN. What does that mean? 

Mr. Boberts. If a girl rups eight sides, and I am paying- her k 
cent and a half per side-hour, you can very easily calculate what she 
would make. If she is making a cent and a half per side-hour, and 
running eight of them, tliati would be 12 cents per hour she was 
making — do you see? Ahd if she runs- 10 hour& she would njake 
$1.20, or for 11 hours $1.32, at that rate. 

Of course, you gentlemen are going to find when you come Sonth 
that the help — the children included, who are the ones you are cbn- 
cerned with here — want you to let them work just as much as possible, 
because that is the way they are going to be paid. 

Senator Ltppitt. Do you think they would like to work 12 hours? 

Mr. Boberts. I think they would. 

Senator Lipprrr. Do you think they would rather work 12 than 13? 

Mr. Boberts. I do not know ; they might It is a matter of amazcr 
ment to me- 

Senator Lippitt. In your honest opinion, do you think they would 
rather work 10 hours than 12-1 
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J^r. KoBEETS. If they get the same. pay. Their main ^x>ntention 
seiems to be in connection with that, that this work '' is so light that 
we do not care anything about it. The only thing with us is that we 
want as much holiday on Saturday as we can get.° They make their 
greatest point on that. 

Semitor La Follette. What are the wages for children between 14 
jiBd,16 years of age^vhen they are working 12 hours a day ? 

Mr. EoBERTs. The wages were the same per hour; that is, they 
have always earned in proportion to the worx that they did. There 
has not be^. any. material change in it. 

.Senator .La Follette. Twelve cents an hour? 

Mr. Roberts. It is equivalent to that. Some mills pay samu^h 
;.per hour, some per side hours, but it all <5omes down to that. ^ . ; 

Senator La Follette. One and a half cents? 
7 Mr. Roberts. Per side per day; it will average near that. 
,: Senator Thompson. One side of the machinery? 

Mr. Roberts. One side of a spinning frame. 

.Senator La Follette. What would be the total amount of daily 
wages, to put it in another way? 
-: Mr. Roberts. Of children between 14 and 16 years of age? 

Senator La Follette. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roberts. I should say it would average something like a dollar 
a dav. 

Senator Thompson. That is, according to their ability to take 
csiTe of these sides you are speaking about ? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes ; in that connection it is always well to remem- 
ber, however, that if a child starts early enough they can become so 
proficient in the art of spinning — and it is an art, gentlemen, there 
is no doubt about that — ^they can easily make a dollar a day in a 
Cotton mill. 

Senator La Follette. How does their wage-earning capacity com- 
pare with the adult spinners? 

Mr. Roberts. I do not know any adult spinners. 

Senator La Follette. But the children do weave? 

Mr. Roberts. Oh, no. 

Senator La Follette. The children do all of the spinning that is 
done in your mill ? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes, sir; and in every other mill. We are dealing 
with spinning and with ring spinning, gentlemen; just keep that in 
mind m connection with these cotton-mill wages, that it is the ring 
spinning we are dealing with. 

Senator Poin dexter. How young do you work children; what is 
the minimum age? 

Mr. Roberts. It will be 14 on the 1st of September of this year. 

Senator Poindexter. What is it now ? 

Mr. Roberts. Thirteen. 

Senator La Follette. What was it before that? 

Mr. Roberts. Twelve. 

Senator La Follette. And for how long had it been 12? 

Mr. Roberts. Four or five vears. 

Senator La Folt^ette. What was it before that? 

Mr. Roberts. Eleven. . - 

Senator Tho^ipson. That is done by State leg^lajtion? 

Mr. Roberts^ Yes, sir. 
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Senator Po|2(iDyx1n|L Pursuing It further, when ^ras the ll-year 
•ge limit! 

Mr. Roberts. You have gone back a little too far for me ; I have 
only been in the business 10 years, and I do not knoTi^, but I do know 
that a good many people went into the mill even at 9 years of age« 
and they have grown to be great, strapping, strong, vigorous men. 

Senator Thompson. The people of your own State rairly familiar 
with this business have been gradually reducing the age ? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes, sir. 

I will tell you about that. I do not pretend for a xninute that 
children 12 vears of age or even 14 years of age are an asset to me 
in the mill business, except to this extent: That if you do not let 
them learn how to spin when they are able to learn it, it affects^ their 
value to me later on. 

Senator Pomerenb. How young should they be in order to beghif 

Mr. Roberts. That depends on the condition of the cliild ; if it is 
a normal, healthy, vigorous child, I think they ought to be allowed 
to get their first rudiments of spinning at 11 or 12 years of age. 
I think there ought to be some provision made here for these j^eople 
to learn it. The whole United States is ringing with the proposi- 
tion of manual training and vocational training, and yet here we are 
trying to break up the most practical application of it m this country. 

Senator Thompson. You say when they become most proficient 
they earn about a dollar a day? 

Mr. Roberts. In spinning some of them earn more than that. 

Senator Thompson. They can not remain in that business then 
very long, and will have to pass out of that ? 

Mr. Roberts. They will not remain in it very long, but thejr can 
always do it; it is their stock in trade, and they are always in de- 
mand, good spinners are. If things do not go well with them in 
whatever undertaking they may be in, they can fall back on that; 
that is a job they can always get. 

Senator La Follette. At what age do they pass from spinning to 
weaving? 

Mr. Roberts. Senator La Follette, I have no looms. I should say, 
however, that about 18 years of age. There are other gentlemen here 

Jualified to speak about that; I know very little about it, except that 
know that these pictures you have seen in the papers of children 
running looms are purely the figment of somebody's imagmation. 
The child can not do that. . . i u • 

Let us be perfectly clear on one thing : That the prmcipal thm^ 
I am interested in, that the cotton-mill owner is interested m, is not 
to take away from him his supply of skilled help. If he can not get 
it_I want to impress that on everybody— if you shut them out of 
the mill at the time they are able to acquire it. r- j x xi. i. 

When you gentlemen come South— and I am confident that you 
will— go in that mill and watch that twirling spindle, and put your 
fingers on it and it will break. CaU that little girl over and she 
will take it in her fingers, pull it up, down, and do anything else with 
it, and put it back and it goes on. . •,, « 

Senator Lippitt. You mean the thread, not the spmdle » 

Mr. Roberts. I am talking about the end. If you wiU take that 
end and touch it yourself, you will break it; and you might stay 
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there a hundred years and you would never l^arn how to do other- 
wise. 

. Senator Pomerene. This is not speaking of taking away your sup- 
ply of hibor ; it is simply placing a limit upon the hours they shall 
be employed. 

Mr. KoBERTS. The hours? 

Senator Pomerene. And the age. 

Mr. BoBERTS. And if that has that effect it seems to me 

Senator Pomerene. Let me ask you a question or two. How many 
people are employed in your mill i 

Mr. BoBERTS. About a hundred. 

Senator Pomerene. And what proportion of those are between the 
ages of 14 and 16 years? 

Mr. BoBERTS. I am not positive, but I should say a dozen. 

Senator Pomerene. A dozen between 14 and 16 1 

Mr. BoBERTS. Between 13 and 16. 

Senator Pomerene. How many below 13? 

Mr. BoBERTS. None. 

Senator La Follette. Then this would not seriously affect your 
mill? 

Mr. BoBERTs. That is what I have stated several times, that it 
would not seriously affect us, sir, except that if you cut off the supply 
of spinners it would seriously affect all of us. 

Senator Pomerene. You apparently, in your own mill, do not re- 
gard it politic, for one reason or another, to employ children younger 
than 161 

Mr. BoBERTS. No, sir; I will not state that; that is not an extraor- 
dinarily small number; I have an extraordinarily small mill. 

Senator Pomerene. You have 1,200 people? 

Mr. BoBERTS. One hundred. 

Senator Pomerene. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Boberts. I am quite glad I have not 1,200. 

Senator Pomerene. That is what I understood you. 

Senator Thompson. You only have 12 under 16 ? 

Mr. BoBERTs. Yes, sir ; I should say something like that ; maybe a 
little more and maybe a little less; I have not looked into the sta- 
tistics. 

Senator Thompson. Is your concern a private enterprise or a cor- 
poration? 

Mr. BoBERTs. Purely private. It is a corporation, but it is owned 
by two of us. It is all Alabama money and Alabama men, and we 
are struggling along with it and making a success, and I think we 
are going to continue. We have made a fair success, and it is not a 
brag mill; it is not a show mill, by any means. It is situated in the 
center of a populous little town. Nevertheless, I will be glad to have 
you come there and see it at its very worst, without notice to me. 

Senator Bobinson. What do you mean by "show mill"? 

Mr. BoBERTS. It has been said in these hearings that some mills are 
really magnificent — beautiful gymnasiums, swimming pools, Y. M. 
C. A.'s, day schools, night schools^ day nurseries, and hospitals that 
are really marvels and a credit to any civilization. 

Senator Bobinson. There are only a comparatively few of them 
maintained that way? 
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Mr. BoBERTQ. Oh, yes; it takes a pretty big concern to do that. 

Senator Robinson. The ordinary mill is not run on that basis! 

Mr. Roberts. In a way it is. 

Senator Lippttt* I would like to ask if that is not the whole t^d- 
ency to provide those sort of things? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes; and I will be frank enough to say it is to the 
interest of the owners. 

Senator Lipprrr. Is it not done more and more absolutely volun- 
tarily by the owners of the mill ? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes, because it pays them to do it. 

Senator LiPPrrr. Not only in the South, but in Illinois ? 

Mr. Roberts. I do not know about the North, but they are doing it 
a great deal in the South. 

Senator Robinson. A mill which only employs 100 persons could 
not maintain those facilities for amusement; and it could only be a 
mill where the output was so great and the number of persons em- 
ployed so great that it would justify an expenditure oi that sort; 
a small mill could not do it ; and they do not do it, do they ? 

Mr. Roberts. In effect, thev do. 

Senator Robinson. What do you mean by " in effect "? 

Mr. Roberts. We do everythmg in the world that we possibly can 
to help their condition. 

Senator Robinson. Have you got a swimming pool in your miU? 

Mr. Roberts. No, sir. 

Senator Thompson. Have you got a gymnasium? 

Mr. Roberts. No ; we have a playground. 

Senator Robinson. Do you have a baseball team among your 
workers? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes ; they have a baseball team, and they play base- 
ball while the work is going on. You can see it there any time 
you go. 

Senator Robinson. How long have you been in the business? 

Mr. Roberts. Ten years. 

Senator Robinson. Do you keep any statistics as to the health, the 
number of accidents, and number of deaths among your employees ? 

Mr. Roberts. We dealt with that as to accidents here at some 
length. 

Senator Robinson. You have already statied that? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Robinson. All right. 

Mr. Roberts. But, as to the vital statistics, we have kept none ; but 
in the 10 years that I have been there I can truthfully say there has 
been no death of any child over 5 or under 21 from any cause. 

Senator Robinson. Not one? 

Mr. Roberts. Not one over 5 or under 21. There may have been 
some infants and some older persons. 

Senator Lippitt. You mean no deaths? 

Mr. Roberts. In the village. 

Senator Lipprrr. Nobody has died between 5 and 21 years of age? 

Mr. Roberts. Not in the 10 years I have had it. 

Senator Lippitt. I guess we all had better go and live there. 

Senator Thompson. I thought you said between 5 and 21 years of 
age? 
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Mr. EoBERTs. So I did. 

Senator Lippitt. He said between 5 and 21 years in that village 
in 10 years. 

Mr. EoBERTS. In the 10 years I have been there. I can see nothing 
remarkable about that statement. 

Senator Bobinson. Then you have never had a child employee of 
the mill to die since you have been operating it ? 

Mr. Roberts. Not one. 

Senator Robinson. Do you know of any cases of tuberculosis 
among your people. 

Mr. Roberts. Not one. 

Senator Thompson, Have you had any severe injuries in the 
plant — accidents ? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes; one. A boy of 19 had his hand seriously in- 
jured in our card room four or five years a^o. 

Senator Robinson. About how many children, all told, have you 
had employed during that 10 years? I want to find the value of 
that statement that there has been no mortality whatever among 
them during 10 years. You say you have approximately a dozen 
now? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes. 

Senator Lippitt. How many people have you in your mill to-day 
below 21 years of age, approximately — 75 ? 

Mr. Roberts. I should say 50 of them. 

Senator Lippitt. One-half of them? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes, sir; just about. 

Senator Lippitt. What number of yarn do you spin ? 

Mr. Roberts. Twelve to twenty-four on the cones knitting. 

Senator Lippitt. Do you export it? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes, sir; try to. 

Senatoi: Lippitt. Where to? 

Mr. Roberts. I have only made one shipment; it went to South 
America since the war. 

Senator Lippitt. But before the war you were not in the habit of 
exporting? 

Mr. Roberts. No, sir. I am very glad yoti spoke of that also, as I 
have no doubt that if this law goes into effect and children under 16 
years of age are excluded, which they will be, gentlemen, that I shall 
suffer from the competition of foreign-made goods. I think we are 
going to suffer, anyhow. 

In this particular it might : I would like to have a fair fight with 
them. I do not want them to have any particular advantage over me. 

Gentlemen, I think I have about covered the situation, if there are 
not some questions you would like to ask me. 

Mr. Kitchin; I will now introduce Mr. J. M. Davis, from New- 
berry, S. C. 

STATEMENT OF ME. J. M. DAVIS, STTPEEINTENDENT NEWBEKET 

COTTON MILLS, NEWBEEEY, S. C. 

The Chairman. Please state your name, occupation, and residence. 
Mr. Davis. My name is J. M. Davis. I am superintendent of the 
Newberry cotton mill, Newberry, S. C. ; age 44. 

27896—16 4 
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Ifcntlemen, I assume I am the practical end of this corps of wit- 
nesses. 

I have been in the cotton-mill business 30 years. I went into it 
when I was 13 years old, and I have read a good deal in these in- 
vestigations before Congress about the " widow," and I have noticed 
the expression on the faces of those present whenever the widow is 
mentioned; they would smile; but I want to tell yoii, gentlemen — 
T made up my mind not to mention the widow question — I feel this 
way about it : I am the son of a widow. My father died when I was 
2 years old, and I have a sister one year younger than myself, and I 
went into the mill when I was 13 years old. I have charge of the 
Newberry Cotton Mill, and have had charge of that mill for 15 
years, and I want to call your attention to a few things in connection 
with this bill. In the first place, I want to try to make it clear to 
you what is required of children in a cotton mill. I think that is 
something that would be vital. The question of ring spinning has 
been brought up here at this meeting time and again. So I have a 
ring with me. [Exhibiting ring to the committee.] Spinning and 
doffing is the work that the children do in the cotton mill. The 
spinners are the girls, and it is their duty to keep these threads 
[illustrating] in running order. This ring is fastened onto a rail 
the length of the spinning frame, and this thread is passed under a 
traveler. I have quite a number on that ring, but they only use one 
traveler to each ring. This thread is passed under the traveler and 
placed on rolls delivered to this bobbin. That is the kind of work 
that a spinner will di). 

The stock is being delivered through these rolls, and if this thi-ead 
is not running — is broken down — ^that stock is coming through just 
as well, but it is not spinning. Therefore it takes an expert to be 
enabled to connect this thread with the stock coming through and 
at the same time not allow it to break down. The doffer's — the 
boy's — duties require him to take these full bobbins off and place 
empty ones on this spindle ; and he does not have to do that except 
when they get filled up. When they get full is when they doff. They 
work just about one-half the time. 

My mill is a coarse mill; it is a large mill; it is, perhaps, one of 
the best mills — I am not going to tell you gentlemen it is not; I 
believe it is ; naturally, I do. I have been there 30 years and I have 
had charge of it 15, and I would be ashamed of it if I did not think 
it was one of the best. 

We have facilities for the improvement of our people not found 
in all mills; but I want to call your attention to this fact: The very 
fact that we have them indicates the attitude of the management 
toward the help. If the management— the corporation— the concern 
that is worth $1,000,000, working 700 people, looking at it from a 
cold business standpoint— viewed those people as machines and noth- 
ing except machines, to acquire the greatest amount of production 
in the smallest possible time, do you suppose that they would have 
expended thousands of dollars for the purpose of improving these 

people ? 

Naturally, we have none of the children here that this law will 
affect to exhibit, and I do not know whether you would be interested 
in seeing the photograph of them or not. When T was asked to come 
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here on Saturday morning — ^we closed down at noontime, just the 
same as other mills in the South — about 8 o'clock, and I conceived 
the idea of presenting to you gentlemen a photograph of the children 
I had in the mill that this law would apply to — and I have 78, to 
be absolutely correct. I made an effort to get every one of those 
children in four groups. I succeeded in getting 43 of them, in groups 
of 13 years, 14: years, 15 years, and up to 16 years. I would be very 
glad if you gentlemen would like to see these photographs. 

(At this point Mr. Davis produced four photographs, which were 
examined by the members of the committee.) 

Senator Thompson. You say you have 78 children? 

Mr. Davis. I have 78, but I only succeeded in getting 43 photo- 
gi'aphed atthat late hour. 

I have indicated on those photographs by cross mark the children 
who have come from the country in the last three years. A large 
percentage of my people have been with me for many, many years. 
In fact, recently I investigated and found 37 families that have been 
connected with our mill for 35 years continuously. At the same time 
we get some country people every year, and we have some people who 
move to the farm occasionally. Those are the photographs of actual 
children working in the vei-y cotton mill I am superintendent of. The 
ages are indicated on the back of the photograph. 

Senator Kobinson. Are these pictures taken in the clothing worn 
when at work ? 

Mr. Davis. They were not ; thev were taken on Saturday afternoon. 

Senator EoBiK SON. A holiday? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. In fact, those people would not want their 
pictures taken that way any more than any one else. 

Senator Robikson. I understand that. 

Mr. Davis. They have a certain amount di pride. It is not neces- 
sary to wear fine clothing in a cotton mill ; in fact, it is expensive and 
absolutely unnecessary. 

Senator Poij^ dexter. These cross marks indicate one coming from 
the country within what period? 

Mr. Davis. Three years. There i& one in particular I want to call 
your attention to. I think it is in the thirteenth year, which has two 
cross marks. 

Senator Thompson. A girl? 

Senator Poikdextek. Fifteenth, I think, is it not? 

Mr. Davis. Look at the thirteenth. 

Senator Poin dexter. Here is one with two cross marks [indi- 
cating]. 

Mr. Davis. That is it. I would like to tell you about that boy and 
his father. 

Senator Thompson. This is the boy here [indicating]? 

Mr. Davis. The father of that boy came into my office about the 
middle of November. 

Senator Poin dexter. This last November? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. He asked me for a position. I told him that 
I was filled up ; I did not have any ; could not put him on. He came 
back December 1st and asked me to find him a place. I told him I 
was filled up ; I could not find him any place ; I had absohitely no 
empty house in the entire village. 
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On December 10 I came into my office and found Mr. and Mrs. 
Mills sitting there. The father of this boy is about 50 years old ; his 
wife is about 45, 1 should judge, and she said to me : 

Mr. Davis, Mr. Mills has returned from your place two different times re- 
porting that he was unable to secure work. I have come now to tell you that 
we must have work. I do not want you to tell me that there is no room vacant 
In your village that you can give us, because it Is a matter of desperate neces- 
sity. We live 20 miles out here in the country. We have almost nothing in the 
home ; no clothes ; and we are on the point of starvation. 

Gentlemen, it would be of no interest to me to stand here and tell 
you that unless it was true, absolutely. The man and his wife and 
children are at my place to-day. 

I told that woman : " I will provide a place for you. Come." 
In three days she came in, and in the meantime I had secured a 
three-room cottage for them. She said : 

Mr. Davis, if you find another family in bad shape as we are, and have no 
empty house in which to put them, you let me know It and I will make arrange- 
ments to let them have one room of my home, because I feel that if there Is 
another family in this whole community In such straits as we are, that some- 
body ought to take them In. 

To-day that family is with me. That father has two sons, one in 
his fifteenth year ; and the reason I did not get his picture is because he 
was off with the Boy Scouts. We have the Boy Scouts there in our 
mill village, and I would have secured quite a number of other boys 
for the picture, but they were off on a hike, and I was unable to get 
them. They had aheady made the arrangements to go when I con- 
ceived the idea of getting the photographs. That son there [indi- 
cating on photograph] is making 50 cents a day, his brother $1, and 
the old gentleman $1 ; making $2.50, or $63.50 a month, and they are 
paying $1.50 house rent. 

Senator Poindexter. $1.50 a month? 

Mr. Davis. $1.50 a month; and he feels richer to-day, perhaps, 
than any of us, because he was right at the place where he felt, and 
his wife did, too, that they were in a desperate condition. 

I am not telling you gentlemen that this is universal in our com- 
munity; no. But I tell you this, that in the past 10 or 15 years I 
have had charge of the Newberry Cotton Mill, I have got more 
pleasure out of doing things for other people along that line than I 
have in operating the mill. There is an obligation, gentlemen, that 
we are under to humanity. Whenever we bring a crowd of people 
together in close proximity we are responsible not only for the char- 
acter of the employment, but we are responsible for the environments 
of those people. We provide the homes; we design the homes; we 
select the lots and the size of the lots ; we provide the sanitary condi- 
tions; and we are responsible, to a large extent, for the entire en- 
vironment which surrounds these people. If I had to operate a 
cotton mill on a pure, cold-blooded business basis, just simply to 
make money for the stockholders — and that is the primary object, 
of course, and that is one of my duties — if I had to do that just from 
a sordid business viewpoint, I would resign to-day. But it carries 
with it the humane thought of being able to do something for others 
that are unable to do for themselves. 

We have at Newberry Cotton Mill a good mill, and we have pro- 
vided for our people. 
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I want to show you several photographs exhibiting conditions 
about our plant. I nave several of these, but I am afraid I might 
wear you gentlemen out. Doubtless this thing has come up before. 
Here is a photograph [indicating] showing the character of the 
people. It is a photograph of a Sunday-school class. That was not 
taken especially for this occasion, as were those first four photo- 

fraphs. That is simply a photograph of a Sunday-school class, and 
have three others at the hotel, showing the faces of the people that 
are working in our mill. 

Senator Thompson. How many people have you employed? 

Mr. Davis. Seven hundred, in round numbers. I should think it 
mi^ht be 695. 

Senator Thompson. What sized corporation have you, as to capi- 
tal? 

Mr. Davis. One million dollars. 

We have connected with the mill also play grounds, recreation 
grounds, a bathhouse for the people. Why, the .people who com- 
pose the operators or employees in the Newberry Cotton Mill came 
right from the soil, and I will venture to say, gentlemen, that they 
certainly had no access to the very primary sanitary conditions which 
a home should have in the country. The conditions of a poor renter 
on the farm, who had to make his living and then give half of it to 
some one else can not possibly hope to have anything. 

That [indicating] is our school building. 

Mr. Kitchin. AH of those people in that long picture are workers 
in the mill ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; all except a minister who was photographed 
there, and I will defy the gentlemen here to pick him out. 

I have any number of these photographs with me, but I brought 
so many I was really ashamed to bring them up here from the hotel. 

Senator Robinson. Do you- know what might be called the school 
population of your village is? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. The school population of the village is 162 
out of a population of 1,200, and I have 27 going to school who are 
of working age, according to our State law. 

While speaking about education: You see the school building 
there [indicating]. It is just as nice a school building as there is in 
the city of Newberry. Just as well equipped in every way, and the 
teachers have to pass an examination for certificate, just as they do 
if they taught anywhere else. 

I have four cases here in my village that I would like to call your 
attention to in emphasizing education. All these cases can be actu- 
ally verified. I have a lady and gentlemen there by the name of 
Hubbard — ^Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Hubbard. They are two of the most 
ignorant people you would want to see. I do not suppose they hardly 
know their letters. They are extremely ignorant, and were raised in 
the country and had absolutely no educational advantages what- 
ever, and to Icok at those two people, the very expression of their 
face shows they are ignorant and unlettered. They have one child, 
a daughter, and to look at them you would select them as the last 
people on earth to appreciate an education; and yet their daughter 
IS a graduate of Columbia Female College, and is now teaching 
school in the city of Columbia, S. C. 
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Another cnm \» tiiat of Mr. J. B. Thornton and his wife, who have 
been with the NewbeiTy Cotton Mill for twenty-odd years. Mr. 
Thornton'fi( education is very limited and his wife has absolutely 
none. They have three children, two boys and one girl. The second 
boy is graduating this year in our high school, and their only 
daughter, a very fine young lady, graduated at Newberry College in 
a literary c^jurse and also in music, and she is now teaching school in 
the city of Columbia, both in the graded school and music, making 
$90 a month there. 

Now, two other cases: I have a lady there who married years ago, 
and her husband left her. I am not going to give her name, because 
1 do not think it is expedient to do it. She has a boy and a girl. 
She put the boy in the mill at a very young age, and the girl when 
she was old enough to work. The boy is remarkably smart ; he is a 
marvel. I have three boys of my own, and one I thmk will do very 
well, but he is not a circumstance to this boy. This boy won every 
medal in the high school and the Newberry College, and he is now 
going to be an Episcopal minister; that is, he will finish college 
this year. 

Another case : An old lady who is a cripple and who has a house 
full of children, and she sent them all to school, one at a time, and 
they went through the graded school, and she had one especially 
bright boy, a good talker. This boy will graduate this year in col- 
lege, and he is going to be a Presbyterian minister. 

It looks like we are making preachers out of all of them, but 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians do not predominate there. 

A ^reat deal has been said to you in opposition to the adoption 
of this bill, from the standpoint of the manufacturer. What I say- 
to you is going to be based more on the standpoint of the people 
who are going to be directly affected by the bill, because comm^ up. 
from the ranks myself, and being familiar with these conditions 
and intensely interested in the welfare of the people who work in the 
cotton mills of the south, I am here before yon this afternoon cham- 
pioning the cause of the people who will be directly affected by this 
bill. 

Wo say a groat deal has been written about the oppression of the 
child in the southern mills. Why, do you not Imow that the southern 
father and mother love their children as well as any other father 
and mother? Do you think that the southern blood would allow 
that oppression anywhere, and do you think that the southern man- 
agement would want to do it, if they could? Not a bit of it. Of 
course, you will find this, gentlemen, in your investigation — if you 
do investigate it, and I hope you will — where a family has seven 
to eight boys and girls under 16 jrears old, a good sized family, you 
are going to find some bad boys in there. Yes, you will. And, as 
a representative of the management, I want to say I do not object to 
a bad boy; it simply shows strong Americanism in him; it simply 
shows there is manhood behind him; that is all. I do not object to 

that 

Here is one feature about this bill that I want to call your particu- 
lar attention to, and that is the earning power of the father of a 
family. I do not think that has been brought out. But, you take 
a family that has been raised in the country — ^take this family I 
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referred to awhile ago. The old gentleman is 50 years old; he has 
been on the farm all of his life, and knows nothing else but to do 
hard laborious work. AVhen he comes into the mill you can not put 
him to operating machinery like you could a skilled operator. He 
can not learn it ; he is too old ana clumsy, and he he can not begin 
to become efficient. You have to put him at some simpler position 
that does not pay well. 

If this law should pass and we would take those two children out 
of the mill that I referred to a while ago, it would leave that old 
gentleman there with $1 a day to support a farnily of five — a physi- 
cal impossibility. 

I referred a moment ago to my own sons. I ajn the father of 
four children. I have a son 22 years old, a graduate of (Jharles- 
town and a graduate of the Mechanics Institute at Kochc.-;ter, N. Y., 
and he is to-day working in my mill, and he went in there every 
vacation from the time he was 12 years old. My .)tlier boys have 
done likewise. It is work that trains a bov liow to woi-k. t Mould 
not want my son to wait until he is 16 yeurs old before he strikes a 
lick of work, and I do not believe many f .ith3rs do. I see boys work- 
ing around in this building under 16 yearr. old. Father.s right here 
in the city of Washington do not want to do it. And why should 
they? If I want my sons to become citizens and become business 
men, I will not allow them to grow in idleness until they reach 
that age when they will not want to work. 

There are two kinds of education — a literary education and an 
education of training. That is an education of 'lolug things, and 
they both have got to go along together somewhat. I have known 
young men, graduates of Newherry College there in my city, who 
came over there and started in the mill after they were 18 or 19 or 
20 years old. How long did they last ? Sometimes a month ; they 
did not last over three months at the outside — 90 days was just 
about enough to see them gone. Why ? Because they never started 
early enough to work; they did not want to work; they did not 
want to get on their overalls and do the hard work that was neces- 
sary to make a success in life, and I will tell you when you have 
a boy who wants to start at the top and come down he will never 
amount to anything. These children that we are training we know 
them ; we know what they want and what they ought to have. 

We have in our State a law limiting the age at present to 12 years, 
and there is a bill introduced now in the legislature to limit to 14, 
and in all probability it will pass. I think it will. But at the same 
time these people will probably feel it a hardship even if the law 
passes at 14 years old. But we are developing. I do not want to 
convey this idea to you, that we will never reach the time when a 
14-year old law, and perhaps 15 or even 16 years, might not be 
acceptable. I do not Imow what the future holds for us, but when 
I think back 20, 25, or 30 years ago and recall the condition of the 
mills then, when I think of having to work there for almost noth- 
ing when I was a boy, and when I think of the marvelous improve- 
ments that have been made in the machinery and in the environment 
of the people who do this labor, and that the mills are throwing 
their whole weight in the development of strong citizenship, com- 
posed of the people who are employed in the southern cotton mills, 
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when I see that and I'ealize the mighty strides that have been made 
in the development not onlv in the machinery which does the work, 
but in the environments of the people and m providing ways and 
means by which the people can enjoy themselves socially and re- 
ligiously — ^we have three churches in our village and three min- 
isters live in the village, indicating we take good care of the re- 
ligious side of life, which is by no means the least side — and we have 
provided every convenience possible in our mill. I will say that* 
gentleman, and I will be through. 

I want to speak about the sanitary conditions inside the mill. 
We provide drinking fountains; we provide lavatories; we provide 
disinfectants there and keep it sanitary, and we do not provide the 
cheapest disinfectants we can find. I will venture to say that w© 
are purchasing a disinfectant with a coefliciency of 20, which means 
20 times stronger than carbolic acid, and I will venture to say that 
there is not a single school in the city of Washington to-day tiiat is 
buying a disinfectant as strong as that. 

We employ every conceivable method and means by which to look 
after the health conditions of our people. We would be foolish not 
to do it. We are proud of them, and at the same time we feel it will 
be working a serious hardship on the part of these poor people — 
unfortunately poor i^eople — ^to not allow them to make a nice living. 

Senator Poindexter. Where do vou draw your employees from 
chiefly? 

Mr. Davis. From the country. 

Senator Poindexter. Tenant farmers. A few years ago a consid- 
erable controversy arose here in the Senate over the question ol 
what sort of food the mill employees had. What have you to say 
about that — the kind of living that they get ? 

Mr. Davis. Well, I should think that their living is different, as 
it differs in other localities of the country. If I go up here to New 
York, they have various dishes there ; I do not know what they are, 
nor how to order things from the bill of fare when they bring it to 
me, and I expect I am not by myself in that, because things change, 
and they have all those French names for common dishes; but the 
ordinary person has good, wholesome food. 

I am glad you mentioned that. Conditions are not alike all over 
the United States, and I want to prove that to you right here. Here 
[exhibiting photograph] is a handsome 20-room boarding house 
that I would like you gentlemen to look at. That house is equipped 
with electric lights, sewerage connections, bathrooms, and cost $6,000. 
That house was built right there, near our mill. How much rent 
do you suppose we get for it? We furnish the water, and we get $9 
a month. 

Senntor Eobinson. For that whole building? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Thompson. The company furnishes it, does it? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir ; the object of that is manifest. Of course, $9 
a month, with water furnished, does not pay the taxes and insurance 
on that building ; neither does it pay the taxes and insurance on our 
entire village, because we rent one of those homes for $2 a month 
and the other at $3. The object of that is, of course, to provide 
cheap living for our people. 
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The man and the woman who rent this boarding house board those 
people for $10 a month, and thejr furnish remarkably wholesome 
food. There is where we are different; certainly different from 
New York. You can hardly get a decent one day's stay in New 
Y'ork for much less than that. 

Senator Thompson. Mr.' Davis, you have testified principally to 
the practical side of this transaction? 

Mr, Davis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Thompson. I want to ask now if from your experience 
you could not say that you could get to an 8-hour basis for those 
children under 16 years of age ? 

Mr. Davis. Gentlemen, I have been thinking of that question more 
than any other question since I reached this city. Realizing that I 
was the practical end of this proposition, I knew that question was 
coming, and, frankly, I would not say that it could be done, but I 
w ould not say that it could not be done. My impression, from the 
thought that I have placed upon it up to this moment, is that it 
would be exceedingly difficult. 

There are many causes that enter into that. I understand that 
some mills are doing it in their States. Well, that may be, but at 
the same time, we are doing lots of things that they are not doing, 
too, and what is done at one place may or may not be practicable at 
another. There are many little details and technical things that 
come into this proposition that it would be hard for me to laiow 
how to state, but I would not like to go on record as saying that it 
could not be done. 

Senator Thompson. Your legislature has changed the law locally 
from time to time, has it not ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir ; it has. 

Senator Thompson. And you have met those conditions ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes ; we have. 

Senator Thompson. Do you not think it would be possible to meet 
the eight-hour proposition ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; but here is a condition that comes up all at 
once. The other change that has come about has been gradual ; we 
have met it from 10 or 11 — I do not know which it was, whether it 
was 10 or 11 — ^but we have certainly come up from 11 until we now 
have 12, and I believe we will have the 14-year-old law, but we will 
get to it gradually. 

The mills of South Carolina have been asking our legislature for 
several years to pass the compulsor^r education law up to 14 years of 
age. The objection, or one of the objections, I would have to this law, 
from the standpoint of the management — even at the 14-year-old 
limit — would be that it would turn these boys on the streets and these 
girls, and it is a hard matter, if the mother and father are at work, 
unless there is some way to make them go to school. They are not 
all going to scfiool, only 12. While we have 27 there only 12 are 
going to school. Some people appreciate the advantages of going to 
school, and some have not the same appreciation of it. 

That is a fair example of what I referred to a while ago. Again, 
we do not want those children thrown upon the streets. We would 
rather, in South Carolina, say " you must go to school," and put all 
of them into school and keep them off the streets. We would rather 
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they would do that than to tell them " you can not work " — a negative 
law that says, " you can not work." 

Senator Thompson. Have you a local law prescribing any period 
of time ? 

Mr. Davis. It is 12 years of age. 

Mr. Thompson. You can not employ anyone under 12 years? 

Mr. Davis. We can not employ them under 12 years. 

The Chairman. Are there any further questions? If not, what is 
the pleasure of the committee? 

Senator Clapp. I move that the committee do now adjourn until 
to-morrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

(The motion was agreed to, and accordingly the committee ad- 
journed until to-morrow, Wednesday, February 16, 1916, at 10 
O'clock a. m.) 
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United States Senate, 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m., pursuant to adjournment. 

Present: Senators Newlands (chairman), Pomerene, Robinson, 
Brandegee, Clapp, La FoUette, and Poindexter. 

The Chairman. Gov. Kitchin, who is the next gentleman that 
you desire to be heard ? 

Gov. Kitchin, I will ask the committee to hear Mr. Patterson. 

STATEMENT OF SAMUEL F. PATTERSON, TBEASUBEB OF 
THE BOANOKE MILLS, BOANOEE BAPIDS, N. C. ; ALSO BOSE- 
MABY MANUFACTTJBINa CO., OF BOANOKE BAPIDS, N. G. 

Mr. Patterson. Mr. Chairman, the first thing I want to say is 
that I am chairman of the executive committee of the southern 
cotton mills, and I am authorized by that committee and the friends 
of the southern cotton mills' employees and the millmen of the 
South to extend to this committee an invitation to come South 
and visit the cotton mills. You are at Uberty to designate what 
mills you would Uke to visit or go without any designation whatever 
as guests of this committee, in other words, I mean to say that 
your entire expenses will be paid from the time you leave Washing- 
ton imtil the time you return. 

The object of tms invitation is that we want this committee, as 
many as will come, to see the true conditions of things in the South 
for yourselves so that you may act upon this matter inteUi^ontly. 
Of course, we take it that you gentlemen are seeking the truth, and 
we think the best way you can ascertain it is to come and see for 
yourself. 

Senator Clapp. That reminds me that I want to ask you two or 
three questions. These will not applv to the legal ai^ument because 
that goes to the merits of this leffislation as a whole. You people 
do not ask to have the cotton milk of the South excepted from tnis 
legislation, do you? 

Mr. Patterson. We are not asking to have them excepted. We 
have not asked it as yet. 

Senator Clapp. Do you think the cotton-mill condition in the 
South, where the mills are now — and I am inclined to think that the 
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work is conducted as fairly as it possibly can be — ^reflects the indus-- 
trial situation of this country in reference to what we call child labor? 

Mr. Patterson. I do not think it properly reflects the industrial 
conditions in this country with respect to child labor, becai^e I 
think we are very much better than other districts and other sections. 

Senator Clapp. I take it that that is true. Now, do you consider 
that the relative importance of the cotton-mill industry of the South 
to the industrial situation of this country, with refemice to what we 
call child labor, requires that it should dominate in our policy in 
dealing with child lebor? Do I make myself desr?^ 

Mr. Patterson. The idea I had in imnd was this, that we have 
been accused — ^that is our State — with being one of the so-called 
outh.ws, States that have not recognized what is called a modem 
child-labor liw. 

Senator Clapp. I had not hc^rd of that accusation. 

Mr. Patterson. There have been four States mentioned as being 
beyond the pale, so to speak — ^North Carolina, South Carolina, New 
Mexico, and Wyoming — as if we were behind the procession, so to 
speak, in the way of passing legislation in regard to child-labor laws. 
If that is true, then we earnestly soUcit either the whole or a sub- 
committee to come down and see whether these so-caQed dilatory 
States are as bad as they are painted. 

Senator Clapp. That would go more to relieving those States of a 
charge that is invidious to them than to our action on child-labor 
le^slation. 

Mr. Patterson. Well, if you will pardon my saying so, I do not 
think this bid touches the heart of tne real chiid-fabor proposition. 
In the first place, I suppose I have not the right to ask you a 
question ? 

Senator Clapp. Certainly you have. 

Mr. Patterson. Are you' familiar with the southern cotton-mill 
conditions ? 

Senator Clapp. I am not, 

Mr. Patterson. Have you ever been there? 

Senator Clapp. Only in a most incidental way. I have never been 
there and studied those mills, but this occurred to me yesterday. 
We sat all day yesterday and heard about the southern cotton milb, 
and it was interesting information; but unless the southern cotton 
mills are to be excepted, or unless the relation of the southern cotton- 
mill industry to the industrial situation in this country is such that 
it should dominate in our poUcy, I confess I could not see yesterday 
why we should take so much evidence in regard to the southern 
cotton mills. 

Mr. Patterson. Senator Clapp, I want to call your attention to 
the fact, with all due respect to you, that the reason we are talking 
about the southern cotton mills is because we have no coal mines, 
practically. It is not a question of child labor in the coal mines in 
our State, and it is not a question of child labor in the canning fac- 
tories in our State, because we have no factories, but we have in- 
dustries in which child labor is employed. That is not touched at all 
by this bill any more than the sweatshops in New York are touched 
by this bill. 

Senator Clapp. It occurred to me yesterday, I am free to say, ttiat 
a great deal of this talk about not giving youtn an opportunity to be 
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industrious could have no reference whatever to the terms of this 
bill. I quite agree with that, 

Mr. Patterson. Now, I will tell you: It does not make any differ- 
ence what is said to the contrary, we have invited you now down 
there to see for yoursalves. The fact remains the same, no matter 
how many people dispute it, that there are a certain number of 
children in the ^outh who, through no fault of their own — certainly 
Ho fault of the cotton manufacturers — ^must work for a livelihood, for 
that is the only way they have of getting it. There is a law against 
goin^ without clothes, and there is a natural law against going with-* 
out n)od. 

Now, then, they must be fed. It has been sneered at and laughed 
at when the word * 'widow *' is used, but the fact is that we have nearly 
one-third of our entire pjopulation at our place the families of widows. 
I took a census some time ago and found that if we had two more 
widow families in our village, one-third of our houses would be occu- 
pied by the families of widows. Why ? It is the most natural thing 
m the world that those poor renters in the South, when the bread- 
winner dies, are up against a condition, not a theory, and the condi- 
tion is this, that some one must provido the necessary clothes and food 
that those people need every day, and the cotton mill is the best 
place for them. It has been proven so. The reason I say it has been 
proven so is because there is no law in the State which says, '^Thou 
shalt work in a cotton miQ." They are at liberty to exercise their 
rights as human being and citizens of the State, the same as anyone 
else. If there were some other field open to them that was just as 
attractive and just as remunerative as a cotton mill, they would not 
go into the cotton mills. They would not live on the farms, even if 
the cotton mUls were as bad as they have been painted. So they 
come in there. Why? Because the girls can make good wages in 
the cotton mills, whereas they can not make good wages on the 
farms. 

It does not take any argument to prove that. Farm work is not 
suit'Od for girls, whereas mill work is. 

Now, to illustrate that, some of our witnesses were criticized for 
saying, for instance, that they did not think this work, this spinning 
mulwork, would injure a child of, say, 10 years, 1 1 years, o r 12 years— 
I mean injure the child physically. Now, he has a perfect right to 
say that. He not only had the right to say it, but he told the truth, 
because the work is of such a nature that it can not injure the child 
physically. Of course, there is a point at which you must stop, just 
as 1 judge the friends of the biU would not continue to say that you 
must not work below 14 or 15 or 16 and continue the age up to 29 or 
70. But the nature of the work in the cotton mill is of such character 
that there is nothing about it that can hurt the child physically, and 
when you speak of the climatic condition in these miUs, I want to 
say that the climatic condition in the average Southern cotton mill — 
I do not mean ail of them, I mean the extremely modern miUs, I 
should say the atmosphere — ^is better than it is in nine-tenths of the 
best residences in the State, because not only is the temperature auto- 
matically controlled, but also the humidity. The children are not the 
poor, downtrodden, half-starved things that they have been pictured 
to you. 
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Senator Clapp. You are all the time speaking of a controversy 
that I do not think the Senators here have ever heard of or g\ven any 
thought to. 

Mr. Patterson. Well, it has been published a great deal — if the 
Senators are readii^ what is being puolished. 

The Chairman. les; I have read a good deal on that subject. 

Senator Clapp. It still seems to me tnat either the effort should be 
made to reUeve a kind of industry which you people have pointed out 
as very favorable or the effort should be made to show that in the 
Nation-wide equation of child labor there will be more harm done to 
childhood by the prohibition, such as in this bill, than there will be 
good done to them. Now, the feeling is guite general that it is bad 
for children, who are too young, to work indoors. That is the basis 
of the sentiment, I think, of the child-labor legislation. 

Mr. Patterson. I do not want you to understand. Senator, for one 
minute that the Southern mill manufacturers are in favor of child 
labor as ordinarily conceived. 

Senator Clapp. Then, what do you propose to meet the situation) 

Mr. Patterson. What I want to tell you is this, that this bill does 
one of two things, positively and absolutely. It either puts the mills 
of the South on an eight-hour system or it puts the children on a 
16-year age limit. Now, do not let anything else be in your minds 
than that. 

Senator Clapp. Now, conceding that, does it not still leave thiB 
situation 

Mr. KiTCHiN. If you will permit me, I wiU explam one of the rea- 
sons why the cotton-mill men are being heard here, and perhaps the 
only men being heard in opposition to the bill. If you will read the 
testimony and the arguments before the committee of the House, you 
will be led to the conclusion that except for the conditions of child 
labor in certain Southern States, the manufacturing States, that in 
all human probability this biU would not have been agitated. I 
think from a full consideration of what has been said about it in the 

t'ournals and in the other parts of the press, you would be led to the 
relief that if you were satisfied that there was nothing wrong, noth- 
ing injurious in the southern cotton factories, that there would be no 
necessity for the passage of this bill. 

As your attention was called yesterday to the fact, perhaps 25 
States have the 16-year law. In the report they show now many 
States have practically what this biU proposes to estabUsh as the law, 
or compel the States to establish, and 1 do not know that it would 
affect, my recollection is, five States materially, and if I tell you those 
States do not need the chastisement of the Federal law, probably you 
would not feel prepared to chastise any of them. 

Senator Clapp. Now, that throws light upon what yesterday — I 
could not exactly understand why we were hearing so much about 
the southern cotton mills. 

Mr. KiTciiiN. I wiU say, however, that the view that you had in 
the intimation of exception in the southern cotton mills, as I recall, 

frevailed in one State. I think that probably Arkansas originally — 
do not know how the law is now— had a pretty good child-labor bill, 
but excepted factories, cotton factories, just as many States have ex- 
cepted canneries. They recognized that the canning business was a 
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rush business in certain seasons of the year, and several S(!lttes except 
canneries from their general labor laws. 

Senator Clapp. I have seen a great deal of child labor legislation 
in a good many years, but I have never thought of the southern 
cotton miUs particidarly. It was the indiLstrif.l condition in the 
East largeljr, and throughout the country generally, but your view- 
point, that it is the supposed condition in the South that is back of 
the forces behind the bill makes very nlain and very reasonable this 
discuocion of the southern cotton mills situation. I am glad you 
explained it. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. As appears in these reports, it is known that it will 
have very little, if any, effect upon the factory conditions in the East, 
])ecause they will tell you that they have practically what this bill 
aims at already. It was repeatedly stated, for instance, that it is 
practicallv the Massachusetts l**.w; but the working conditions in the 
Eastern States, Boston, New York, and other places, are ilot affected 
directly, and if affected indirectly, it is only in a very slight degree^ 
because the worst conditions ere in the sweatshops. 

Senator Clapp. I am very ekd to have your explanations, Judge^ 
because I confess that yesteraay it looked to me as though we were 
dealing with a subject here that it was not necessary to deal with* 

Mr. rATTEBSON. There is one matter that I do not think is gen- 
erally understood, but it is a fact nevertheless, according to the 
Labor Commissioner's f.§ures. There is only 1 child out of every 
16 who is working at gainful occupations in North Carolina in the 
cotton mills. Another thing that I think we will all recognize is 
the fact that it is an attack that has been conccntrt^ted upon the 
cotton mills. I think I am perfectly safe in saying that of aU the 
articles you have read, that have been published recently, 90 per 
cent of them have to do deal exclusively with cotton mills, and they 
attack the southern cotton mills and their methods. 

Now, it is to do away with that idea, which is pure fallacy, that I 
would like to have this committee come down and see these things. 
There is but one thing about the bill that does not seem to be under- 
stood thoroughly, and that is that it is impossible — ^not impossible 
but impracticable — to employ a child of any age, it does not make 
any difference whether it is 14, 16, or 18, or what age, in the spinning 
department of a mill eight hours because it is an intermediate process, 
and that department must run as many hours per day as the other 
departments run; the consequence is that a southern cotton-mill 
owner is not going to run the carding department, where only adults 
are employed, and their weaving department, where only adults are 
employed, eight hours a day for the sake of employing children 
between 14 and 16 in the spinning rooms. 

Now, in the spinning mills that I have in mind, and of which I am 
the treasurer, we have but 13 children in the mill under 16 years of 
age. Three of those are orphans, who will be thrown out of work 
in case this biU passes. 

Senator Clapp. I did not understand the State that you come from,. 

Mr. Patterson. North Carohna. I have been in the cotton-mill 
business many years. I worked in a cotton mill during my vacations 
when I was 12 years of age, and when I was 16 I stopped school and 
went into the mill. I have been in the mill ever since, and I think I 
know the conditions that prevail. 
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These people are bot asking for this legislation; they are not 
asking for eight hours a day. They are simply asking to be left 
alone to work Out their own salvation in the field of endeavor that 
they have chosen, and it is a very mistaken idea that they work for a 
small amount of wages. It m^ht be smaU if their hving expenses 
were as great as they are in some other localities, but they are not. 
They have excellent houses. They pay a very small house rent. 
They pay no doctors^ bills at all at our place. That is all furnished 
to them free, and they are not seeking this legislation. They do not 
want it. They are opposed to it — I mean the very people who are 
affected by the bill, or who are supposed to be affected by the bill, 
are opposed to it, 

I heard a very distinguished gentleman say some time ago in talk- 
ing about this matter — a Memoer of the House — say that he knew 
wnat child labor meant. That he had gone to work in a coal mine 
at 9 years of age, and that his father had gone to work in a coal mine 
in Wales when he was 6 years of age. I asked him why. I said, 
*'Why did you go to work in a coal mine at the age of 9, and whj 
did your father go to work at the age of 6?*' He said, '' Because it 
was absolutely necessary.'' Now there is the milk in the coconut. 
It was absolutely necessary for him to go to work in a coal mine 
when he was 9, and his father when he was 6. Povertv has not gone 
out of fashion, and it is still absolutely necessary for children of that 
age to work in diflFerent locahties tliroughout this country for a living. 

Senator Clapp. Do you think — ana I do not know whether we 
should get into that discussion here — that we should sit down and 
tamely admit as a people that our condition is such that the only 
alternative is for a cnild of 6 or 9 years of age to go to work in a coal 
mine? 

Mr. Patterson. That is a terrible admission, Senator. Neither 
should we be compelled to sit down and admit that we have thou- 
sands of unemployed walking the streets of New York City or Boston. 
We should not have to admit that. We should not admit that we 
have poorhouses in every county where people have to be supported. 

Senator Clapp. No; that is another proposition, between admitting 
an existing condition which we have not been able to remedy and 
admitting that the only remedy for the condition is that children 
should go to work in coal mines at 6 or 9 years of age. 

Mr. Patterson. I beg your pardon; 1 do not advocate anyone 
working in a coal mine at 6 years of age. I do not know anything 
about a coal mine. 

Senator Clapp. But you were using an illustration there. You 
stated, as I recall, that that was necessary; that it was either that 
or starvation. 

Mr. Patterson. I mean this, however, that in saying that children 
have to work when they are very young is only domg what you said 
a minute ago — acknowledging a condition that actually exists, not 
only in our State, but in every State that I know of. But I do say 
this, that I have never seen anyone who Uved in a cotton-factory 
town begging on the streets, and yet you can see them in Washington 
and Boston and other cities. 

Senator Clapp. That may well be. 

Mr. Patterson. We try to take care of our people as well as we 
know how, but imtil either the State arranges to take care of those 
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children or the General .Government arranges to take care of them, 
it seems to me as though we ought to approach this subject with very 
extreme care. 

Now here is a problem; it is an absolute problem, an actual problem. 
There are orphan asylums in our State, and I believe I am correct 
when I say that they keep the child until she is 16, and then turn her 
out. Is that not so, Gov. Kitchen. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. They have different rules. I think it is about that. 

Mr. Patterson. Well, the orphan asylums will not take them 
after they are 16. There are a great number of orphans who work 
in the cotton mills of North Carolina. Now, it is a problem, what 
are those children going to do ? 

There is another thing that we object to fibout this matter, and 
that is this: In our State the manufacturers were the first to advo- 
cate a compulsory education law for children. Our law now is that 
children shall attend school between the ages of 8 and 12. I think 
it would be a very unfortunate condition of affairs for this law to 
say that those children can not work until they are 16, and still they 
are not compelled to go to school after 12. I see that Mr. McKelway 
shakes his head. I insist that this law does either one of the two 
things; it either puts a 16 -year age on children or an eight-hour 
day for the mills. Either one of the two. 

Senator Clapp. Speaking of that matter, I put into the record 
yesterday fbhe statement that in Massachusetts from 14 to 16, I 
think, it is an eight-hour basis. Of course I do not know whether 
the other labor in these mills is eight hours or not. S3nator Lippitt 
said nine, and he is of course more familiar with the situation. So 
it must be that they have either taken the children out, if that state- 
ment is correct, or they have harmonized the two by hour periods. 

Mr. Patterson. In trying to get some advice on this subject, we 
sent a lot of telegrams out. I think you are mistaken, sir, with all 
due respect to you. 

Senator Clapp. I simplv used the House hearings. 

Mr. Patterson. I thmk it is a mistake. I do not think that 
Massachusetts has an ideal labor law. I have gone through 52 mills 
in Massachusetts in the last three years, and there is no such condi- 
tion prevailing in our State. 

Senator Clapp. Then you do not challenge the correctness of the 
House documents, giving eight hours as the limit below 16, do you? 

Mr. Patterson. In answer to that question I will just read a 
telegram from the commissioner of labor in Boston, received last 
night. It is as follows (reading) : 

Boston, Mass., February 15 ^ 1916. 
David Clark, 

25y Congress Hall Hotel^ Washington^ D. C: 

Two thousand five hundred and eighty-seven minors under 16 employed in Mas- 
sachusetts cotton mills. Children obliged to have employment and educational 
certificates. 

Edwin Mulready, 

Commissioner of Labor, 

Senator Clapp. Just a moment. I want you to state, first, 
whether you ch:,llenge the stxtement contained in the House Docu- 
ment, th:it there is an eight-hoiu" limit under 16. 

Mr. Patterson. I do not challenge that; no, indeed. 

27896—16 5 
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Senator Clapp. I simply wanted to know. I read that document, 
but never examined the law. 

Mr. Patterson. I mean to say that I do not challenge the fact 
that there is such a law on the statute books. Whether it is obeyed 
or not is a different matter. 

Senator Clapp. I am not discussing that at all. 

Mr. Patterson. I would like to put this in the record, also. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

EFFECT OF STATE LEGISLATION SIMILAR TO THE KEATING-OWEN BILL. 

The advocates of this bill claim that it has been a success in Massachusetts and that 
the mills have had no difficulty in meeting the proposition of employing those between 
14 and 16 years of age only ef{;ht hours per day while the older employees work longer 
hours. 

We know that since the passage of such a law by Masachusetta there has been prac- 
tically no increase in the number of spindles in that State, 

We ask permission to insert in the record information which we will obtain in the 
next few days relative to the effect upon the Massachusetts law upon the cotton nulls 
of that State. 

Kentucky has a similar law and found that it was impractical to work any one under 
16 years of age. 

The effect of similar legislation in Pennsylvania is plainly shown by the following 
letter to Congressman E. Y. Webb from E. J. McGennis, district attorney of Schuyl- 
kill CJounty, Pa., and also an open letter sent to the legislators of Pennsylvania by Mr. 
McGennis. 

Mr. Patterson. That was the question you had in min^, I judge ? 

Senator Clapp. Not in that form. 

Mr. Patterson. I think we could fill the record with just such let- 
ters as that, that the child-labor law in Pennsylvania has been a very 
fpeat disappointment even to the public who advocated the law, 
ecause instead of putting the children on the eight-hour basis, it has 
thrown them out of work. 

Mr. Kitchin. Right there, it might be well to introduce the report 
from which you read yesterday. Senator Clapp, that the census in 
1910 shows that Massachusetts had 279 children in manufacturing 
and mechanicftl operations under 13, and those from 14 to 15, 18,275, 
which would make about 18,500, and if that telegram is correct there 
are only 2,500 employed. The law was passed in 1913. 

'Mr. McKelway. 'f hat is all the mechanical operations in Massachu- 
setts. 

Mi\ Kitchin. I said mechanical and manufacturing operations. 

The Chairman. I would like to ask a few questions. How many 
of the States outside of the Southern States are engaged in the produc- 
tion of cotton goods ? 

Mr. Patterson. I can not say exactly, but there are practically 
none west of Kentucky. The New England States and the Southern 
States are the manufacturing States oi the Union. 

The Chairman. Then, regarding Kentucky as a Southern State, the 
only States in which that industry is conducted to any considerable 
extent are the New England States ? 

Mr. Patterson. I did not get that question. 

The Chairman. Outside of the Southern States and Kentucky, 
regarding Kentucky as a Southern State 

Mr. Patterson. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The only States that have a considerable part of 
this industry are the New England States ? 
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Mr. Patterson. Yes, sir; that is right. 

The Chairman. Do all of these States have the eight-hour law as 
applied to this industry ? 

Mr. Patterson. Now, I remember 19, I believe, that have a law 
which says 

The Chairman. I am talking about the New England States that 
are engaged in the cotton-manuf acturmg industry. 

Mr. Patterson. Well, I am not familiar with all of them, but I 
understand that Massachusetts, Arizona, California, Colorado, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas; Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, and Washington 
for girls and Wisconsin have laws which prohibit children under 16 
from working over eight hours in mills and factories. It does not 
say that it prohibits them. 

The Chairman. Then, you enumerate only one New England State 
in which that law prevails ? In that list there is only one of the New 
Ekigland States ? 

Mj. Patterson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And that is Massachusetts? 

Mr. Patterson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you know how it is in other New England 
States ? 

Mr. Patterson. I do not. 

The Chairman. Now, in the States which you are representing. 
North Carolina, Georria, and South Carolina — and what other State ? 

Mr. Patterson. Well, Mississippi and Virginia. 

The Chairman. In Mississippi tney have a cotton industry ? 

Mr. Patterson. Yes, sir; and in Alabama, also. 

The Chairman. Do any of those States have an eight-hour law as 
applied to children ? 

Mr. Patterson. I think Mississippi has; in fact, I know they have 
a law, and I think it is an eight-hour law. That is the one I read a 
minute ago. 

The Chairman. Now, what limit is there in the other Southern 
States to which you have referred that appUes to this industry ? 

Mr. Patterson. Well, I am speaking of this industir, of course. 
The law in North Carolina says that you can employ a child 12 years 
of age provided it has attended school a certain length of time dur- 
ing the preceding school term; I do not think that is recognized by 
the manufacturers at all. I know we do not employ any children 
under 13. We have only two in our mills under 14. 

The Chairman. Does the law permit you to employ children 
under 14 ? 

Mr. Patterson. Yes, sir; under 14. It permits vou to employ a 
child at 12 if it has gone to school a certain length of time m the 
preceding school period; but I do not know anyone who is working 
children of 12 years of age. We have not done it for years. 

The Chairman. I am speaking now of the limit of the law. 

Mr. Patterson. Otherwise, it is 13. 

The Chairman. In how many of the States is the age 12 years, 

Mr. Patterson. It is 12 in South Carolina as I understand it; 
it is practically 13 m North Carolina. In Alabama it is 14 on the 
first of September next; it is now 13 and the same thing exists, I 
beUeve, in South Carolina. It will be 14 there. 
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The Chairman. Do you think that limit ought in all cases be ap- 
plied to children below 14 years of age; do you thuik a limit below 14 
years of ago ought to bo applied in all cases to children, and are there 
not, in some of those statutes, provisions permitting employment of 
children under those ages under certain conditions, and with the 
vis6 of certain public authorities. * 

Mr. Patterson. Yes, sir.. 

The Chairman. Is that so in most of those States? 

Mr. Patterson. It is so in several of them; I do not know that it 
is so in a majority or not. Now the manufacturers of South Carolina 
have not opposed — that is in the ordinary acceptation of the term— a 
14-year age limit. They did oppose it until the State passed a com- 
pulsory educational law raising the limit to 14. 

The Chairman. What do you thuik about the wisdom of arbitrar 
rily limiting it to 14years? 

Mr. Patterson. WeU, I doubt the wisdom of it. 

The Chairman. Without giving the power to some governniental 
body, or ofTicial, to relax the ride in ex('oj>tion«l ( onditions. 

Mr. Patterson. I am perfectly frank to tell you if I had my way 
about this matter, I would set the limit :it 14 years oi age with a 
compulsory education law to 14, but with the proviso that by going 
before the proper authority a child might get permission to work as 
young as Vi, iif his condition in life happens to ne such Ihat he would 
have to work. 

The Chairman. Now, my mind is intent upon some method of 
amending this bill. You propose in efcect that we should either pass 
no bill at all, leaving the matter entirely to the States as a matter of 
domestic concern, or if we do pass a law we should except this jiar- 
ticular industry and perhaps particular States from its operation, 
which would be a very difficult thing to do. 

Mr. Patterson. I realize that. 

The Chairman. Now, my mind is intent upon this; I can see 
that under certain conditions a limitation as low as 14 years or 13 
years or 12 yer.i-s might impose very serious embarrassment upon 
certain families and upon certain children. 

Mr. Patterson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And deprive the children themselves of oppor- 
tunities whi( h they ought to have and which would perhaps save 
them from the pernicious effects of idleness. 

Mr. Patterson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. My mind is tending toward some modification of 
this bill which will admit of discretionary relaxation of this rule under 
guard that will insure that the relaxation will not prove a means of 
practically avoiding the purposes of the act. Have yoiu* minds ever 
oeen directed to that question ? 

Mr. Patterson. I think so. 

The Chairman. Have you shaped any suggestions of amendments 
to this bill that would cover that ? I regard the passage of a child- 
labor bill of this kind as practically insured. I thmk the feeling is— 
I may be mistaken — that this subject will not be left exclusively to 
the States in the fear that even though the States may pass wise laws 
upon the subject the laws themselves may not be properly enforced, 
and so it seems to me that the ingenuity of the gentlemen who think 
as you do should be applied to the shaping of an amendment to this 
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bill that will enable the exercise of wise discretion by certain author- 
ities under certain conditions. 

Mr. Patterson. Senator Newlands, I feel this way about it. Per- 
sonally I do not think it is a matter 

The Chairman. Of course I am speaking now entirely apart from 
the constitutional question. 

Mr. Patterson. 1 understand that. I do not think it is a matter 
for Federal control. We can not equalize the conditions over the 
States by any amount of legislation in the first place. 

The Chairman. I admit that. Now, as I understand, in your State 
you say that whilst Massachusetts may have the advantage of an 
eight-hour law, yet that if you were to accept that you would have 
then certain disadvantages in competition with Massachusetts; that 
Massachusetts, for instance, has lower freight rates. 

Mr. Patterson. Lower freight and lower fuel. 

The Chairman. Lower fuel and other conditions that would give 
her the advantage and you could not sustain your industry down 
there if you were handicapped by extreme legislation upon this 
subject. 

Mr. Patterson. There is another matter that has not occurred to 
you, I judge, from what you say. Most of the mills in Massachusetts 
do not furnish their tenement houses, and, fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, the mills in the South, in nearly every instance, do furnish 
the tenement houses. I want to tell you that a large amount of 
money has been invested in tenement houses . for southern mill 
employees, and I feel safe in saying that it does not net the mill 
3 per cent. So that is the disadvantage. It is another disad- 
vantage. 

The Chairman. I imderstand; but suppose you were handicapped 
now by a rule of this kind as applied to your industry. You would 
then doubtless be obliged to abandon certain expenditures that you 
make now purely from a humanitarian point of view. 

Mr. Patterson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Well, would not the people down there get along 
just as wc 11 without your making these humanitarian provisions in 
the shape of tenement houses, etc., for them ? 

Mr. Paiterson. If we thought that they would get along just as 
well in the smaU log cabins that they came from on the farm, without 
the electric hghts, without the sewerage, and without proper instruc- 
tion as to how to cook and what to cook, without trained nurses, 
without mecUcal assistance, without hospitals (we certainly are not 
keeping them just for the fun of the thing), we would do away with 
them itwe thought they would get along just as well without them. 

The Chairman. Your contention then is that if you abandon those 
things which are not general in other States, the condition of the 
chUdren under this law would be woi^se than under present conditions t 

Mr. Patterson. Absolutely. 

Senator Clapp. You spoke of being handicapped as to freight rates. 
The cotton is raised in close proximity to your mills, is it not ? 

Mr. Patterson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Clapp. Now, as to the market abroad, where would New 
England have any advantage as to freight rates. 

Mr. Patterson. In New England — ^i think I am correct when I 
state that the freight rate from Fall River to New York is 5 cents a 
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hundred pounds. I know I am correct in stating that our freight rate 
to New York is 39 cents a himdred. 

Senator Clapp. But you do not have to get it to New York to send 
it abroad, do you ? 

Mr. Pattersox. We do not send anything abroad^ and when I say 
we sf^nd nothing abroad I should say that we have sold a lot recently 
to some of the charitable societies that are sending stuff abroad for 
war relief; but ordinarily we do not ship our stuff abroad. 

Senator Clapp. I want to put this of record if it is a fact. Does 
New England have any advantage in rates where the points to which 
the proouct is distributed is as far from the miU in ^ew England as 
against the southern mills for the same distance ? 

Mr. Patterson. They have a very great advantage. 

Senator Clapp. Now I want to ask the chairman a question. He 
has assumed a certain proposition here, and I want to kiiow whether, 
as chairman of this committee dealing with railroad rates, he is 
going to assume that for all time you can haul cotton from the South 
to New England, manufacture it, and then ship it out again an equal 
distance, with the advantage of railroad rates that New England 
has? 

The Chairman. You mean whether the advantage 

Senator Clapp. You assumed that in the question, the advantage 
that New England has over the South. 

The Chairman. I would not assume that that condition would 
exist for all time. . 

Mr. Patterson. It is largely a matter after all in freight rates, 
not of distance, but competition. 

The Chairman. But we do know that the density of traffic is such 
in New England and in the adjoining regions as to enable veiy much 
lower freight rates than prevail elsewhere throughout the country. 

Senator Clapp. That would be true as to those points within the 
natural radius of the distribution in New England; but in compe- 
tition with the South, points that do not share that condition. That 
is what I have reference to. 

Mr. Patterson. I will give you an idea as to that. I heard the 
other day that two hogsheads of Burley tobacco from New Orleans 
(not since the war began), but some time ago — ^were shipped. One 
was consigned to Liverpool and the other to Danville, Va., and the 
freight on the tobacco to Liverpool was less than it was to Danville. 
Now, I know that there are points in the adjoining States — ^Danville, 
for instance — where the railroad haul is about three times as long as 
the haul from our place, and where the water haul is exactly the 
same — deep-water transportation exactly the same, and where the 
freight rate is much less than ours. I also know that in Petersburg, 
Va., which is exactly the same, almost within a mile of the same dis- 
tance from Norfolk that we are — their freight rate to New York is 23 
cents and ours is 39, and we both ship to Norfolk and both there take 
the Old Dominion line. 

Senator Pomerbne, Is it your claim that your freight rates are 
excessive ? 

Mr. Patterson, I only made the remark that we could not equalize 
oonditions by this bill or with any other kind of legislation. 

Senator Pomerene. That does not answer my question. Is it 
your daim that the freight rates are excessive ? 
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Mr. Patterson. In the South? 

Senator Pomerene. Yes. 

Mr. Patterson. As a rule, yes. 

Senator Pomerene. Is not your remedy to correct that to bring the 
matter before the Interstate Commerce Commission or before your 
local commission and correct it in that way rather than to counterbal- 
ance the advantage the other localities may have in freight rates by 
some legislation on this particular subject? 

Mr. Patterson. That is absoluteljr true; but some of the advo- 
cates of this bill are contending that it is perfectly right and proper 
to equalize labor conditions and labor laws all over the country, and, 
as I say, they might equalize labor laws, but they can not equalize 
other conditions. They are claiming that the South has an advan- 
tage over them; that we are unfair competitors. That has been stated 
in the record. 

Senator Pomerene. Yesterday a good deal of capital was made out 
of the thought that we should care for the widows, children, etc. 
Now, I am willing to concede that as a general proposition, but I do 
not believe that the conditions are such in the South that you have 
more widows or more orphans than they have in any other section of 
the country. So that it seems to me an argument of that kind is with- 
out very much validify. We ought to be able to get something here 
that is going to be equal and just and at the same time guard the mter- 
ests of the minor children. 

Mr. Patterson. I think your supposition is absolutely correct. I 
do not think we have any more widows in proportion in the South 
than they have at other places and probably not so many, because we 
have a very healthy place down there. * 

The Chairman. And yet you stated as a fact that one-third of the 
families in your village are the families of widows. 

Senator Clapp. That would be quite natural, that they should drift 
to the town to get work for the children. 

Mr. Patterson. I tried to explain that that was the most natural 
result in the world. Just picture for yourselves our community out- 
side of the mill villages. Take the small farmers; most of them are 
tenants. Now, picture a tenant who has a family, especially of girls, 
and the breadwinner dies. The father dies. I contend and insist that 
it is the most natural thing in the world for those people to come into 
a cotton mill to go to work, because the farming work is unsuited for 

F'rls; whereas the mill work seems to be especialiy designed for them, 
simply wanted to illustrate that. 

The Chairman. Then, take the condition of the girls in one of vour 
cotton mills as contrasted with the girls on the farm as you have 
described. Which is the more favorable condition ? 

Mr. Patterson. There is no comparison. The conditions in the 
mill are very far superior, so much so that it is ridiculous to compare 
them, not only as to educational facilities, but with respect to church 
facilities. 

The Chairman. Do you think so in the matter of health ? 

Mr. Patterson. Yes, sir; positively. 

The Chairman. Do you not think there is any tendency toward race 
deterioration in those mill towns ? 

Mr. Patterson. To the contrary. 
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The Chairman. I would prosume it would take a little over a week 
then to make a complete trip through North CaroUna, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Alabama. 

Mr. Patterson. You could not get through in a week if you did 
the complete work. We have throe or four hundred in our State 
alone, and I just want to call your attention to this. I will not go 
into these figures, but I think they will be interesting if you mU 
look the matter up in some of the evidence that was offered in the 
House in regard to this same thing. Look at the percentage of the 
school attendance in the States that are supposed to have ideal 
labor taw3 — that is, Tennrssee, Kentucky, and Mississippi — as com- 
pared with some of the States that you claim have not ideal laws, 
and you will find our children are going to school about as well as 
the others. It does not work, in other words. 

Now, we will be glad to have you come down; and I repeat, come 
down and look and see for yourselves. The cotton-mill condition is 
not what it is ordinarily thought to be by those who have never seen it. 

Senator Pomerene. You were speaking of the sanitary condition 
or improvements that have been adopted down there, and my own 
information is that they have been very greatly improved in the last 
few years. 

Mr. Patterson. They have been; yes, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. About how long ago did you begin those 
improvements ? 

Mr. Patterson. Well, we be^an them immediately after we went 
to this place, this town that I am speaking of now. They had a 
large water power there, and we went there and developed this water 
power, and built these mills, and began to improve the sanitary con^ 
ditions since we went there 18 years ago. 

The Chairman. I suppose, Mr. Patterson, you will admit that a 
good deal of this improvement in sanitation and this welfare work has 
been inaugurated under the whip and spur of this national movement 
for the child-labor laws. Is that not so ? 

Mr. Patterson. You ask me to admit that ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Patterson. I say positively that they had nothing whatever 
to do with it. 

The Chairman. You think it would have been done anyway? 

Mr. Patterson. I do not think anything about it. I know it. 

The Chairman. I remember that in an inquiry that we had before 
the Committee on Education and Labor some years ago, one of the 
first inquiries that was made — and I was a member of that comr 
mittee — was with respect to conditions there which seemed very 
deplorable. 

Mr. Patterson. I went to work when I was 12 years of age, in the 
cotton mill. The conditions then were poor, but it is like any other 
business you might mention. All of your machine shops in New 
England have gradually unproved all along the line. 

Ihe Chairman. Do you not think that all of that has been accom- 
plished, as I stated, under the whip and spur of legislation, either 
threatened or accomplished ? 

Mr. Patterson. I do not believe it. There has been no effort as 
far as I know to pass a law in North Carolina compelling manufac^ 
turers to furnish nothing but deep wells for their employees. That is 
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what we do, and we have an expert at Johns Hopkins Hospital to 
analyze the water; we pay him to do it; with the result that we have 
had no typhoid fever in that town now for two years. Now, we may 
not deserve any credit for that, Senator. We realize 

The Chairman. I think you deserve credit for it. 

Mr. Patterson. We realize that a person who is well and happy 
makes a bettor, employee than one wno is not. That is the thing 
in a nutshell. 

The Chairman. Now there is another thing. You are anticipating 
some change in the economic conditions at the close of the European 
war, I observe from your testimony ? 

Mr. Patterson, i es, sir. 

The Chairman. Your fear is that over there they are driven by 
the necessity of getting back their gold that has largely gone to 
countries that have been suppyling them with munitions of war and 
not m.oney for local development, that that would stin^ulate pro- 
duction and exports to other countries ? 

Mr. Patterson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And you fear that they will not be as humane 
as we are in this country regarding the employment of child labor. 
Have you ever thought that our legislation could be directed 
toward the prevention of the unfair advantage secured by an inhu- 
mane system by estabUshing a humane system ? 

Mr. Patterson. I do not pretend to say that I am capable of 
advising what sort of legislation should be passed in an extreme 
condition such as we are going to face now. We all know perfectly 
well that there have been so many men killed off in Europe that there 
are going to be a lot of women and a lot of childi'en who are going to 
work at gainful occupations now who have never been forced to that 
necessity before. We all know that, and under the old rule of supply 
and demand there is going to be a great surplus of labor; there are 

foing to be lower wages; and it is my honest opinion — ^whether 
am right or wrong I do not know — that we are going to be flooded 
with a lot of textiles that have been manufactured under the cheapest 
labor conditions that have been known for half a century. 

Senator Pomerene. Mr. Patterson, I wish you would explain this: 
With a given condition in Europe we import a given Quantity of 
goods that has a given effect upon our local mdustries. I nave heard 
this argument before, but I have never seen an explanation of it. 
Explain to me why or how from five to ten million dead men and from 
five to ten million crippled men can increase this surplus product 
that is going to flood the markets here. 

Mr. Patterson. My idea about it is that there is going to be so 
many more men — crippled men, if you like to put it that way— and so 
many women and children, who, on account of their financial con- 
dition, in not having to work prior to the war, they will now have to 
seek enmloyment. 

The Chairman. As a matter of fact, I believe it is a statistical 
fact that after the Napoleonic wars the wage level of Europe was lower 
than it had been for 50 years prior to that time. 

Senator Pomerene. Was the production greater? 

The Chairman. I do not know about that, but the wage was very 
low. 
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Mr, Patterson. I do not know that the production would be 
greater because there have been so many of the manufacturmg 
establishments that have been completely ruined, but as fast as they 
can rebuild them they are going to seek some sort of employment by 
which they can make a living. We know a great many of them have 
been impoverished by reason of the war. 

The Chairman. As I understand it, all this welfare work you are 
doing in the Southern States, and it seems to me to be' very com- 
mendable, has been a voluntary matter. 

Mr. Patterson. Absolutely. 

The Chairman. I was in a factory in Germany some years ago that 
seemed to me a marvel of cleanliness and sanitation and comfort for 
the convenience of the employees. I complimented the proprietor, 
who was showing me around, at the end of our trip upDU the humanity 
that they had shown in all of these arrangements ; they far exceeded 
anything I have seen in this country anvwhere, and he looked a 
little surprised, and his answer was, ''We Reserve no credit for that. 
The Government requires it of us." 

Mr. Patterson. It is a well-known fact that our Govermnont does 
not require it, but common sense does. We realize that the more 
contented you can make your people the bettor class of labor you 
will get. 

The Chairman . Does any other Senator desire to ask any quetsions ? 

Senator Brandegee. I would like to ask one or two questions. 
Do I understand you cotton manufacturers of the South claim that 
the condition of the children under 16 years of age, whom vou employ, 
is on the whole a great deal better, both in the mills and in the sur- 
roundings in the manufacturing communities, than they were on the 
farms from which they were drawn ? 

Mr. Patterson. Very much better. 

Senator Brandegee.' Or than they would be if they should lose 
this employment ? 

Mr. Patterson. Very much better. There is no comparison. 

Senator Brandeoee. One other question. In those States which 
have the eight-hour law applied to children under 16, has the effect 
been to throw the whole mill under the eight-hour law ? 

Mr. Patterson. The effect has been just what a great many of the 
friends of the measure did not want it to be. It has thrown the 
children on a 16-year age limit instead of throwing, the mills on the 
eight-hour law. 

Senator Brandeoee. You mean it has thrown out of employment 
the children under 16 years of age ? 

Mr. Patterson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brandeoee. Has not that benefited them ? 

Mr. Patterson. I fail to see it. If this bill is an educational mat- 
ter, I fail to imderstand for the life of me how you can send any more 
children to school by changing their occupations from one thing to 
another. The children in our mill towns in the South, as a rule — of 
course there are some exceptions — those who can afford to go are 
already attending school. Do not get it in your minds, gentlemen, 
please, that there are no children in the mill villages over 14 who are 
going to school. There are hterally himdreds of them over 14 going 
to B^ool, but the children who are compelled to work through some 
force of circumstances, no matter what it happens to be, are now in 
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the mills. Now, if this law goes into effect, I can not see how the 
driving of these children back on the farm would benefit them from 
an educational standpoint. In the first place, it is goin^ to hurt 
them. As they are now the younger members of the family can get 
all school facilities right at the door, and religious advantages right 
at the door, whereas if you send them back on the farm they will 
have neither. 

Senator Brandegee. Of course, I assume that everyone \iraiits to 
make the conditions of labor, especially for children, and more espe- 
cially for girls who are compelled to earn their living, children iinaer 
16 years of age, say, as good as it is possible to make them. 

Mr. Patterson. And I think every southern mill manufacturer 
feels just that way. 

Senator Brandegee. Of course, every member of this committee, 
and every Member of Congress, as a matter of fact, feels that 'way. 
It is unfortunate, of course, that young children have to work at all. 
It is unfortunate that they can not be supported by their families and 

fiven a good education and not be compelled to go to work imtil they 
ave attained their majority, perhaps. But I am saying that if poor 
children have got to work at something, what better thing could they 
be working at than in the proper mill, such as you have described!, 
surrounded by the sanitary arrangements that you have described ? 

Mr. Patterson. I could not conceive of any more congenial occu- 
pation for a child. Now, much has been said on this line — in fact, I 
was asked a question, not in the hearing, but outside, *^ How is it that 
you claim on the one hand that you pay good wages, and on the other 
hand that the work is so very light and is insignificant in character ? 
How can you afford to do thatr* Well, the best illustration I can 
give you is this: If a grown man were to sit down and tried to thread 
needles all day, he would wear himself out and get into a profuse 
perspiration and not accomplish anything. We have all tried, I 
suppose, to thread a needle. Now, there is no manual work about 
threading a needle; there is nothing about the operation of threading 
a needle that is going to hurt you physically, stUl if you take some old 
bachelor and pay him a cent apiece for threading needles, he will 
starve to death. 

Senator Brandegee. I know I would. 

Mr. Patterson. On the other hand, take some 12-year old girl 
and pay her a cent apiece to thread needles and she would get rich. 

Now, the work is of a light character and peculiarly fitted for just 
women and children. 

The Chairman. There are two kinds of education, of course; one 
of the head and one of the hand. 

Mr. Patterson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The system that is provided for in this bill 
apparently stimulates training of the head up to, say, 16 years of 
age, but makes no provision for training the hands, and yet both 
are necessary in the ordinary vocations of life. Now, is it not possible 
to establish in these mills some method of graduated hours arranged 
according to the age of the children, so they wiU receive this trainmg 
of the hands and without too long hours of confinement ? Wliy is it 
not practicable, for instance, if you only want to employ the mill 
machinery eight hours a day, to have the children work in two shifts 
of four hours a day each, so that the children would not be employed 
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more than four hours a day and have the rest of the day for recreation 
and mental training? 

Mr. Pattebson. 1 have given that matter a great deal of mature 
thought, and I fail to realize how that can be done. In the first 
place, it means that you are employing twice as many children as you 
are now employing, and that is rather a remarkable way to do away 
with child labor, to employ twice as many. In the second place, as 
it is now, it is not every member of the family — ^I mean as a rule 
it is not every member of a familjr that would work in a cotton mill. 
Some are at work in the cotton mill while others are going to school, 
and vice versa. I have in mind a family there where there are two 
boys in school and two in the mill. The last session the two boys 
who are now at the mill were at school and the other boys were at 
the mill; and besides that, if a boy is sufficiently interested in getting 
an education and he wants to go to night school, there are free night 
schools furnished him. 

The Chairman. What I am trying to ascertain is this: I think it 
is very important that we should develop the training of the hands 
as the training of the head, and I believe that youth is the time to 
do it. 
Mr. Patterson. Yes, sir; I think so, too. 

The Chairman. That is to do both. I would regard a system of 
head training that would keep a child in school eight hours as a bad 
system, not affording sufficient time for relaxation and recreation, 
and by the same process of reasoning I should regard eight hours for 
hand training, or industrial training, as a bad system because it does 
not give sufficient time for relaxation and recreation. The monotony 
of the employment would be injurious to the proper development of 
the child. 

Now, why is it not possible with reference to both to secure devel- 
opment in youth on these lines without overtaxing the child? It 
does seem to me that eight hours, either for head work or hand work, 
for an immature child is too great a burden. 

Mr. Patterson. Senator, I worked when I was 12 years of age 
69 hours a week. I worked 12 hours every day except on Saturdays. 
I never realized that it hurt me. 

The Chairman. You look like a man with an exceptional consti- 
tution. 

Mr. Patterson. It is not the kind of work that wears one out. 
There is no manual labor about it. 

The Chahiman. It is not the manual labor that your attention is 
directed to. There is a strain, and it seems to me that some method 
coiild be devised by which children could be trained to make some- 
thing toward the support of themselves and perhaps the support of 
their parents, widowed, or otherwise in case of exigency, without 
such long hours and without the system being uneconomical so far 
as the faxjtories themselves are concerned. 

Mr. Patterson. There are two points that enter into this matter, 
following what you have just said a moment ago — and I am endeav- 
oring to answer your Question with regard to it. If the children 
were employed for haK tne time it would necessitate of course a great 
niany more tenement houses. It would necessitate twice the num- 
ber of houses that are necessary to house the children of that age, of 
course. That is the smallest end of it. In addition to that it would 
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mean that a child would come to the raiU and work lour hours and 
then go back and go to school. Was that jovlt idea ? Did I get it ? 

The Chairman. Either that or to engage in recreation. 

Mr. Patterson. Or do nothing? 

The Chairman. I mean some recreation. 

Mr. Patterson. There is no question about our being able to 
work a child for four hours and let him out to do nothing the rest of 
the day. That could be very easily accomplished, but you can not 
keep families under those conditions, because the families could not 
live on that sort of work. The children are paid for their services 
per hour, and right on that line I want to tell you that out of 546 

{)eople in our miu, we had only 41, I think it was, who were getting 
ess than $1 a day. We have boys down there 17 years of age got- 
/ ting $1.75 a day. 

The Chairman. But I think it would be a gi-eat deal better for a 
child to get say 50 cents for a half a day than a dollar for a day. I 
can see, of course, that it would require more operatives. 

Mr. Patterson. If the number of employees were ur limited you 
could, by building enough houses, accommoaate your help. Work a 
boy half a day and get some other boy to take his place. 

The Chairman. At all events, I think a bill like this which abso- 
lutely cuts off the children under 14 years from the opportxmity for 
getting training for the hands, which would fit him for the battle of 
Ef e, is an inhumane law — I mean to say it would prove inhumane in 
many instances. 

Mr. Patterson. We would like to get this committee, as many as 
will come down, to see how much inhumanity is being practiced in 
the southern cotton mills, and whether they look that way. 

The Chairman. I think children ought to have a chance between 
12 and 16 years of age of training themselves in the industries that 
they are to pursue as a life vocation. 

Mr. Patterson. I agree with you exactly on that point, but the 
question now is who is going to support the families while they are 
doing it — I mean in remote instances, it is not every instance. 
I told you a minute ago that out of the number of operatives we have 
we only have 13 under 16 years of age. 

Senator Pomerene. What is that ? Thirteen imder 16 ? 

Mr. Patterson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. Then it is not going to be a serious trouble 
with you ? 

Mr. Patterson. It is not going to be a serious trouble in this way: 
You must not understand that it means just getting rid of 13 hancls; 
not at all. I have one instance in mind of a young girl who is making 
about $1.37J a day; she is 15 years old. Her father is a sweeper; 
he isi^ 72 years of age. All he does is to sweep the floor; and her mower 
is a connrmed invahd. Now, this girl, if she is turned out of employ- 
ment, it does not mean that that old gentleman would support that 
family; it means that the whole family will have to move out of the 
village, and go to work for some one else. 

Senator Pomerene. It is not turning her out; it is simply reducing 
her time to eight hours a day. 

Mr. Patterson. That is just what can not be done in our mill, 
because we are not going on the eight-hour system until we are com- 
pelled to do so. 
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Senator Poindexter. Why can you not go on the 16-hour system 
and have two shifts ? 

Mr. Patterson. That would not help us unless we put our other 
departments on the 16-hour system, because they are all figured out 
mathematically, one to keep up with the other — so much product 
er hour all the way through — arid according to the terms of this 
ill you could not do that anyway, because you are not allowed to 
woTK after 7 o'clock at night or before 7 o'clock in the morning. 

Senator Pomerene. You work 10 hours, do you? 

Mr. Patterson. We work 10 hours; yes, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. I wish you would explain to me why it is an 
insurmoxm table obstacle to say that here you put 13 children under 
16 years of age on an eight-hour schedule and nave some one else to 
take their places for the other two hours of the day ? 

Mr. Patterson. It is not an absolutely insurmountable obstacle. 
I do not mean to infer that for a minute. It can be done, but the 
manufacturers are not going to do it for the reason that they are 
going to hire people over 16 years of age and work them the regular 
working hours. If you are working by piecework, you will involve 
a lot of difficulties when you have a hand working m the middle of 
the day to take her work away or have her leave it. 

Senator Pomerene. Are you working on the piecework ? 

Mr. Patterson. Almost entirely. Where we do not work the 
piecework, we work so much per hour. 

The Chairman. Are there any further questions to be asked Mr. 
Patterson ? 

Senator Pomerene. May I ask just one more question ? Unfor- 
tunately I was not able to be here during the first portion of your 
remarks on the subject, but have you any data in your States snow- 
ing the number of children who are employed in mills, say, between 

12 and 14 years of age and between 14 andf 16 years of age? 

Mr. Patterson. No, sir; I admit I have not that data with me. 

Senator Pomerene. Perhaps some one from your delegation would 
have it and furnish it to us. Have you some Labor Department 
statistics ? 

Mr. Patterson. I think I can get that for you. 

Senator Pomerene. If you can, I thmk it would be of great 
interest to the committee. 

Mr. Patterson. I just remarked a minute ago that out of the 
children in the State who are working at gainful occupations, there 
is only one boy imder 16 working in the cotton mill. 

The Chairman. I suggest that you furnish such statistics as you 
are able to furnish. 

Mr. Patterson. I will be very glad to furnish them. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to have the paper which I hand the reporter go 
into the record. 

The Chairman. Without objection it will be inserted. 

(The paper referred to is as follows:) 

EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN ENGLAND. 

The Cotton Factory Times, of England, in a recent editorial, says that children of 

13 have been employed rogularly in the cotton manufacturing industry of England. 
The following editorial in that paper is very interesting, as it gives an idea of textile 

labor conditions in England to-day : 

"The proposal to allow full-time work at 13 years of age has brought forth consider- 
able opposition from people who do not understand the subject. Some have spoken 
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as if the change would deprive evory child in Lancashire of a yearns education, whilst 
othrrs s^'om to imagine that the whol^ of th? future physical well-being of the British 
Nation depends upon whoth'T the full-timp age is to be 13 or 14. Tlirai critics do 
not seem to be aware that the vast majority of children do already commence to 
work full time whf^n th^y are 13, lx)th in cotton mills and oth^r places. It can be 
shown that the pf rcentage of children who remain at school afV'r attaining that age 
is only vcrv small indeed. Th;^ chango that has been suggested would, as a matter 
of fact, make very little difference to the prt8?nt situation." 

Mr. Patterson. I also desire to read the following for the record: 

Office of the District Attorney, 

Schuylkill County, 
Poltsville, Pa.y January £7, 1916, 

Dear Sir: I address you as one who, I perceive, is working to have Congress pass a 
just child-labor bill. As one who has given the subject deep study for many yeare, 
and as one who has lived his whole life among the class of people who are directly 
affected bv such legislation, let me state that the child-idleness legislation adopteil 
in Pennsylvania has caused awful distress among the following classes of laige families 
among the poor: 

1. Fathers incapacitated for labor by sickness or disease. 

2. Fathers incapacitaed for labor by accident outside of his regular employment. 

3. Fathers unable, because of indistrial conditions, to obtain employment. 

4. Fathers in prison. 

5. Mothers and children deserted by faithless fathers. 

6. Families large and fathers' wages meager. 
And so on. 

Under our legislation no help whatever is provided for families in any of the fore- 
gojng classes. The distress among them is terrible. I could relate instances indefi- 
nitely. The law has taken from these families the right of self-preservation — the right 
of healthjr children to labor when the eixgneoies of the home demand them to labor— 
and has given them nothing instead. Candidly, isn't it more in keeping with Chris- 
tian doctrine to let children labor (under proper conditions) than to send whole families 
to pauper institutions? I began to labor about the mines when I was 10 years of age, 
and never afterwards ceased to be a wage earner, because my parents needed my help. 
I am proud of what I did. Why not then leave the same privilege open to the chil- 
dren of the future? 

I would respectfully suggest an amendment to the act which would exempt c' ild 
labor which is performed in order to prevent a family (1) from starving or (2) in order 
to keep a poor family intact. Believe me that the men and women who advocate 
these child-labor laws know nothing of the atual conditions that prevail among the 
poor industrial classes. You must actually live among them to know — for their voices 
never reach the upper stratas. 

I urge you in the name of the millions of Lincolns yet unborn to continue your 
noble efforts to obtain such amendment to the Keating bill as will leave a vestige 
of hope for the poor who must labor. 
Sincerely, your well-wisher, 

E. J. Maoiknis. 

An Open Letter to the Legislators of Pennsylvania. 

[By Edward J. Maginnis.] 
[Reprinted from the Pottsville (Pa.) Republican, Apr. 1, 1915.] 
evils op child-labor bills. 

The chief danger lurking in the majority of the child-labor bills under consideration 
at Ilarrisburg arises from the fact that one class of citizens composed principally of 
cultured men and women of small or no families at all, living in comfort, albeit with 
gix)d intentions, are attempting to force legislation on the industrial class, composed 
mostly of humble, stuhrart men and women of large families living in contentment, 
but depending for existence upon their daily was:es. 

The distingui'^liing mark of a free government has been that the laws for the people 
are made by the people. WTienever the opulent and more intellectual element in 
society succeed in establishing laws tliat will operate exclusivelv upon the prole- 
tarian class, free government, as Lincoln understood it, cea-^es and aristocracy rules. 
Unless we can show that a considerable portion of the people to be affected by this 
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legislation favors its adoption we should, as true members of a free country, defer 
action until the wishes of the common people are better ascertained. 

The writer at much personal expense of time and labor, and because of a natural 
sympathy for every soul struggling against adversity, has made careful inquiry among 
the families of the industrial classes and he has been unable to find a single mother 
of five or more children depending upon the daily wages of the father for sustenance, 
who approves of any of the proposea measures. 

In snort, the rich and childless, the old bachelors and maiden ladies, are striving 
to impose regulations iipon the fanoily of the poor man, which the latter does not want. 

If thinking, reasonable men of the mfluential and patriotic class can be got to realize 
this truth, a powerful protest will assuredly arise against the enactment of such per- 
nicious legislation. No effective protest is yet being heard simply because the ones 
who will be hurt are not able to make public protest. And even if those Rood mothers 
are thus visited with heavier burdens they will suffer on in silence, and the gay world 
shall little know their agony. Signs of a happy awakening, however, are evident. 
Here and there great men are beginning to think and speak upon the subject. 

On March 23 Supreme Court Justice John P. Elkin, a man possessing the broad 
vision and soft heart of a real statesman, declared in a public address: ''The question 
of child labor is now being very generally considered. This is a court problem and 
desires the best thought of thinking people. But in considering this question let us 
not forget that work is the common lot of mankind. The best men and the best women 
of the Nation to-day are those who were taught in the school of adversity and were 
reared to labor with their hands. '' 

Prof. Nearing, of the Universitv of Pennsylvania, has compiled some statistics 
which are interesting. He says: ''Statistics compilea by colleges of America show 
that the average size of the fandly of a college graduate is 1.9 children. " 

Ajs the average family must include at least four children simply to perpetuate the 
race it requires small argument to show what would happen to this world if all children 
were constrained to become college graduates. Within a few centuries the earth 
would become as barren of human life as the moon. Yet we are told in beautiful 
language that education is the great moral force of the world. , 

We have a glimmering recollection that the Good Book somewhere says that man 
was bom to labor. Prof. Nearing further states: "The birth rate in Chestnut Hill 
and Germantown is two and one-half children to the average family (less than in 
decadent France); in Kensington it is three children to the average family; and in 
the second ward of Philadelphia it is seven children to the family. 

The lesson is startling; the more mankind is inclined to labor the more he begets 
respect for and obedience to the prime laws of nature. Is it not time for the brilliant 
ones among the industrial class to become social uplifters and urge the adoption of 
civil laws that wiU insure the perpetuation of the families of the educated and wealthy 
classes? Or, since the poor must assume the major burden of perpetuating the race, 
would it not be a just regulation to tax every adult man and woman in elite society, 
say, $1,000 a year for each legitimate child he or she lacks of a normal family of four, 
and let the proceeds be distnbuted by the State among the good fathers and mothers 
of the industrial class who are rearing large families? 

At the hearing in the hall of the house at Harrisburg on Wednesday, March 17, a host 
of club women from various sections of the State appeared and made pathetic pleas 
in behalf of the child laborer. They spoke as though they believed that the average 
child is a sort of nonrefillable bottle, containing so much energy which when depleted 
leaves the child a physical wreck. And yet they all, without exception, went on 
record as being opposed to an eight-hour day for servant girls or domestics. 

These good, noble women, upon whom rests the solemn obligation of attending 
to social affairs of select society, might be obliged to do some of their own housework 
if perchance their child servants were limited to an eight-hour workdaj^. Are we to 
understand that working girls are to be forced out of the stores and factories and given 
the alternative of working unlimited hours as domestics? Does not this circumstance 
again illustrate the misguided agitation back of the child-labor reform? 

And, lest the writer be charged with taking a stand against liberal education of the 
mind for any person who can possibly afford it, be it noted emphatically that he has 
an abiding faith in the good men and women of our industrial class that they will 
never deprive a child of the opportunity to acquire such intellectual training as the 
child needs or desires. Let the State provide every facility for education; provide 
board as well as tuition at the State college; offer premiums to the children of the poor 
who seek higher education; and establi^ free professional schools for the poor; but 
then leave it to the wise judgment of our good fathers and mothers to determine 
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wbether their children need mannal labor as well m edncmtioEn in order to develop 
their characters. 

HifltorY, which, by the way, ib becoming an obaolete study, teaches that labor and 
sacrifice in virile youth molded the characten of most of the lovable men and women 
of bane. ''But." the zealous social reformer retorts, ''many fathers and mothers ex- 
ploit their children/' True, but why should that fact be a justification for laying 
nanh. restrictions on the parental hand generally? It is a principle of common law 
that it is better that ninety-nine guilty escape than that one innocent person be 
ptmidied. Are not our God-loving lathers and mothers of the industrial class deserv- 
ing of as much consideration as the criminal? Why reverse the principle as to them, 
and punish the ninety-nine devoted parents in order to catch the one wno exploits hifi 
or her children? Herod, it is said, put 99,000 innocent children to death in order to 
prevent the rearing of One who was to come to teach the dignity of labor; but Herod 
was a rich man without a large family of his own. 

The records show, and our police authorities attest, that just in the same degree 
that we have encumbered our law books with unwise child-labor legislation have wc 
increased the work of our juvenile couro? and crowded our reform schools. An author- 
ity on such matters wrote recently in one of our large dailies: **The breaking up of the 
social unit — the family — ^is re<^nsible for the- fact that the city of Philadelpnia has 
an army of 10,000 little ones m homes and institutions." Certainly homes will be 
broken up when we deny to poor families the God-given right to sustain themselves 
by labor. Many boys from 12 to 14 years of age are daily brought into our juvenile 
courts chaiged with incipient crimes. Invariably it is found that such boys have 
formed a dislike for school training, but they are willing to work for wages. 

Under our present system there is nothing left for the trial judge to do except to 
send them to reform schools. There they are associated with himdreds of boys all 
affected with different forms of vice or moral delinquency. The result is, ais the 
writer has often verified, that they return to society a little better educated in books — 
and crime. How much better for society if these boys could be paroled and put to 
manual labor under the care their parents. 

None of the proposed child-labor bills contains an exception in favor of this large 
class of boys. They will not go to school, the social reformer ordains that they shall 
not work, nence they must become criminals, for idleness leads ever to crime. \Vhy 
not first call a convention of all the probation officers of the State and get their opinion 
as to what ought to be done with our incorrigible, truant, and delinquent boys? 

Finally, let us present the case of the mothers in such clear light that only the 
hardenea of heart can longer advocate measures that would rob them of the last vestige 
of hope. When the soldier in war shoots down his brother, we decorate him for valor; 
when the mothers of men sustain the race, we strip them of their natural right to the 
child's help; we put no trust in their sense of honor. Instead of aigument, let us 
exhibit the living examples of the cruel consideration which the social reformer 
grants to our Spartan mothers. 

Here are a few pages taken from the book of life; examples which have come under 
the eye of the writer; examples which are multiplied the country over in all our 
industrial centers. And be it remembered that the proposed measures, by restricting 
further the right of the child to labor, will immeasurably increase the miseries here 
depicted. 

And first we take the case of Mrs. O'Brien. Mrs. O'Brien was a religious woman; 
she read her Bible and learned that it is God's eternal decree that man shall increase 
and multiply. She has six children, and her husband worked in the mines. The 
whole family ate well, slept well, sympathized with their less fortunate neighbors, 
and obeyed the law. The earnings of the father barely provided for their cturent 
needs. One day Mr. O'Brien was stricken down with an inciuable nialady. The 
eldest boys were respectively 11 and 13 years of age. They were willing, anxious, 
and able to work to make up for the loss of their father's wages. But no; it was 
economically wrong for boys of their tender age to labor in a free country. Hence 
the family was divided up; one child was sent here, another there, and poor Mrs. 
0*Brien died of a broken heart. 

And there was Mrs. Bolinski. She had eight children, the eldest a girl of 14 and the 
next a husky boy of 11 . Her husband , in a drunken f renzjr, committed an aggravated 
assault on a neighbor and he got two years. Mrs Bolinski came into court with her 
brood and bade her husband an affectionate farewell as he was being led to prison. 
There was much weeping among them, and the older children strove to console the 
disconsolate mother with assurances that they would go to work and try to fill dad's 
place. But no: there was no ri^t for them to do heroic things in a gresit free coimtry 
erected upon the sacrifices of the hardy pioneers: hence Mrs. Bolinski and her flock 
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were sent to the county almshouse — where there is no education for children. To 
date no social upUfter has offered her any help. 

And Mrs. DaviS) too. She had but four chiloren, just enough to entitle her to a place 
among the families of the elect. She had an unfaithful spouse, and he deserted her and 
and her little ones and fled the jurisdiction. She was able to take in washine, and 
Johnnie, her eldest boy, could do a man's job. Bur Johnnie, so an employer told him, 
was not old enough to be permitted to soil his manly hands in ugly toil; hence, Mrs. 
Davis, in addition to taking in washing, had to do a little begging on the side to preserve 
the family unity. It went hard on the proud little woman to beg. 

And there was noble Mrs. Schmidt. JBecause of hard times her husband, a trades- 
man, was unable to get employment. There was plenty of work about that her boys 
could do, but they could not get employment certificates unless their parents took false 
oaths. Mrs. Schmidt, fortunately for her, came of a harder race. She did not go to 
the poorhouse. but instead took in two washings a day with ironing, and thus kept the 
table provided while her husband searched the country for a job. It might be added 
as a detail that the awful strain broke her down in boay. 

But lest the foregoing seem but commonplace recitals of human experience, we will 
relate the story of Mrs. Haas for the delectation of oiu* pseudo-social reformers. And 
to avoid all play on the sympathies we will not color any of the details. Last fall her 
husband became ill and was unable to work. She is the mother of six children, the 
eldest physically able to work, but prohibited by law. The family income being shut 
off they were actually starving when a fellow laborer happended in one day. Moved 
b^r compassion, the fellow laborer went out and soon returned with three chickens. 
Within an hour thereafter the chickens were devoured. It was the first substantial - 
food they had eaten in many days. It turned out tihat the chickens were stolen. As 
soon as Haas got up from his sick bed he was arrested for receiving stolen goods. He 
admitted to the court that he and his family had eaten the chickens, knowing them to 
have been stolen. He was sentenced to serve a year and three months. The family 
became destitute. The distressed mother was tempted to put her virtue on the block, 
but she was brave. Kind friends brought the matter to the attention of the court, 
and after some months her husband was paroled. 

Thus hundreds of faithful women are forced by legislation conceived in absolute 
ignorance of conditions prevailing among the industrial class to sacrifice their bodies, 
to b^, to retreat to |)auper institutions, to sacrifice their lives, to sell their honor, in. 
order to preserve their families. 

^^'Oh,'^ the college professor, the club woman, and the childless philanthropist 
will exclaim in unison, ''the widows' pension and the compensation act Will take 
care of those imfortunate women." The writer challenges anyone to point to a single 
provision in the statute books of Pennsylvania, or in any of the proposed reform bills, 
which provides any adequate relief for a mother in any of the circumstances above, 
noted. And yet, if we were humanely inclined, how easy it would be to incorporate 
a proviso to permit the healthy sons of distressed mothers, say over the age of 12 
years, and having a third-grade school education, to work at such manual labor as his 
nome physician would certify that he is able to perform. 

Down deep in the hearts of these faithful mothers of large families there is a growing 
conviction that the world is unconsciously uniting in a giant conspiracy to crush 
them because of their unbending fidelity to the primary laws of God and nature. In 
time, slowly it may be, American manhood will awaken to the evils of fanatical 
lesrislation, and then we can hope for a return to first principles. 

STATEMENT OF W. C. KUFFIN, MAYODEN, N. C, TEEASUEEE 
OF THE MAYO MILLS AT THAT POINT, TREASURER OF 
THE WASHINGTON MILLS AT FRIES, VA., THE TWINE 
MILLS CORPORATION, ROANOKE, VA. 

The Chaibman. You may proceed with your statementc 

Mr. RuFFiN. Gentlemen, 1 made a statement before the House 
committee, and I have very httle to add to that. There are, however, 
some points here that I wish to call attention to. 

Senator Brandegee. What House committee was it ? 

Mr. RuFFiN. The Committee on Labor. That is a matter of record 
so it is no use repeating it. Here is a copy of a letter written to Mr. 
A. F. McKissick, president of the Oranaail MiUs, Greenwood, S. C, 
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signed by W. C. Stiles, chief division of zoology, which I will read, 

It is as follows : , 

Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service, 

Washington, D, C, June 2S, 1909. 
Bfr. A. F. McKissicK, 

President Grandel Mills, Greenwood, S. C. 

Sir: Your letter of June 21 in reference to newspaper reports of an address I recently 
made in Washington has been received. The address was given extemporaneously, 
and therefore I have no copy of it which I can send you. You ask me to confinn 
Hie newspapers' statement. In reply to this request I would say that in that address 
I was discussing the general subject of hookworm disease among the tenant whites 
of the South. In the course of my remarks I made statements which I have made 
in several other addresses and which I expect to repeat a great many times more. 
I described Hie insanitary conditions under which the tenant whites of the rural dis- 
tricts were living and the vastly improved, though not perfect, sanitary conditions 
they enjoy when they come to the cotton mills. I said tbat I looked upon the cotton 
mills as the greatest and almost the only real friends of the poor whites of the South, 
and that I could not concur in the popular condemnation to which the cotton nulls 
are constantly subjected. I took the position that there is another side to the child- 
labor question, a side not generally understood; that I considered these children 
infinitely better ofif in the cotton inills than on the soil-polluted, diseise-breeding, 
one-horse, priviless farms. About 68 per cent of the southern farmhouses I have seen 
have no privy of any kind, and many of the country schools have no privy. As a 
result of the soil pollution, diseases are widespread and many of these country children 
are extremely anemic and show a high death rate. When they enter the cotton mills 
they naturally take their farm diseases with them and persons unfamiliar with the 
existing conditions have, upon finding these anemic children in the cotton mills, 
attributed the anemia to the mill life and especially to breathing the cotton lint. 
As a matter of fact, however, upon reaching the mills the children exchange an intense 
degree of soil pollution for a very much lessened amount of the same. Theory demands 
that as a rule their anemia will decrease with their continued residence at the cotton 
mill village and that as a result their death rate will decrease. My personal observa- 
tions are that the demands which theory makes are confirmed by practical experience. 

I do not hesitate to repeat to you a statement which I have often made in private 
conversation and in public, namely, I have a daughter 10 years old; I think as much 
of that daughter as any other father in this country thinks of his child. If I had 
to choose between putting that girl to work in the spinning room of the average cotton 
mill and putting her to live on the average one-hcrse farm of the South, I should be 
compelled, in justice to the child's health, to send her to the cotton mill, and I feel 
assured that by so doing I would give her a better chance to see her 21 st birthday. 
This does not mean that I am an exponent of child labor as an abstract proposition, 
but rather that I look upon child labor in the South as the less of the twt> evils, and 
given the present medieval conditions existing on the one-horse tenant farms, I view 
child labor as an actual blessing when compared with the child naisery which is found 
more particularly in the sand lands and in the Ap;()alarhian region. 

You will find a short discussion of this subject in the last Annual Report of the 
Surgeon General, a copy of which you can probably obtain by applying to Surg. Gen. 
Wyman, Washington, D. C. 

Hoping that the foregoing statement makes my position clear, I have the honor to 
remain. 

Respectfully, 

C. W. Stiles, 
Chief Division of Zoology 

Gentlemen, this is the part which I want you to pay particular 
attention to, because it expresses my feeUngs very forcibly after having 
been in the mill business nenrly 25 years 

The Chairman. Is Dr. Stiles a Government official? 

Mr. RuFFiN. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What position does he hold? 

Senator Robinson. He is a zoologist. 

W[. Ruffin. He is Chief of the Division of Zoology, and is regarded 
most highly. 
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Sen*! tor Brandegee. What department of the Government is 
zoology in? Doyou happen to remember? 

Mr. KnFFiN. Tne Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. You may recall Dr. Stiles in connection with hook- 
worm disease. He is the greatest authority in the world on that 
disease. 

The Chairman. What part of the letter did you wish to call atten- 
tion to ? 

Mr. RuFFiN (reading) : 

I do not hesitate to repeat to you a statement which I have often made in private 
conversation and in public, namely: I have a daughter 10 years old. I think as much 
of that daughter as any other father in this countiy thinks of his child; if I had to 
choose between putting that girl to work in the spinning room of the averafi;e cotton 
mill and putting her to Hve on the average one-hor&3 farm of the South, I mould be 
compellea in justice to the child's health to send her to the cotton mill, and I feel as- 
sured that by so doing I would give her a bettor chance to see her twenty-first birthday. 
This does not mean that I am an exponent of child labor as an abstract proposition, 
but rather that I look upon child labor in the South as the less of the two evils and, 
given the present medieval conditions existing on the one-hor83 tenant farms, 1 view 
child labor as an actual blessing when compared with the child misery which la 
found more particularly in the sand lands ana in the Appalachian region. 

You wiU nnd a short discussion of this subject in the last annual report of the Sur- 
geon General, a copy of which you can probably obtain by applying to Surg. Gen. 
Wyman, Washington, D. 0. 

I do not believe there is anything in the world that I could add 
or could say that would more properly fit my ideas of the conditions 
as they exist in the South to-aay, and have existed for a long time, 
than is contained in this letter. 

Senator Pomerene. That letter fairly construed is not an argu- 
ment against improving somewhat the conditions of the mills, but it 
is a verv strong argument in favor of improving your local conditions 
on the ?arm? 

Mr. RuFFiN. No, sir; I do not so understand it. I think it is a 
very strong letter showing that our conditions at the mill are not 
perfect or ideal by a great deal, but they are so much better than the 

Seople we employ have had beforo. We do not claim that our con- 
itions at the milJ are ideal. We have never claimed that, but we 
do claim that this class of people from whom we draw our help are 
greatly benefited by moving to the mills. 

Senator Pomerene. I have no doubt about that proposition, that 
the condition in these mills has improved very considerably during the 
last few years. I have no doubt about it. 

Mr. RuFFiN. Not only the last few years. Senator, if you gentlemen 
will bear with me for just a moment. Twenty-five years ago the 
miQs in the South were very, very few. We only had them scattered 
here and there all over the South. Our milling interests have been 
buUt up in the South in the last 25 years, and every mill that was 
built was an improvement on the other mill, and we are to-day, 
amongst ourselves, competitors for help. Now, the Mayo mill at 
Mayoden is so situated that in six hours any family that is dissatisfied 
with us can get employment at 15 other mills. They can move 
there in two days. Now, how are you going to mistreat such people ? 
It is to our interest, and it is to our interest not only from a fiiiancial 
standpoint but from a humanitarian standpoint to take care of these 
people^ and, gentlemen, we are doing it: the southern cotton mills 
are domg it. 
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Within the last 10 days our superintendent told me that he had 
three families tending farms to apply for work. They have come in 
there practically without a thing m the world. He asked one of them 
'*Why have you applied for this work?'' He said, '* Simply because 
I have farmed out — and what he meant was that he did not have 
any provisions to go on. 

Now, m those famiUes, gentlemen, there was only one boy 16 years 
old — I mean by that he was the oldest child and the only child 16. 
If this law were in effect now, the father and the boy are the only ones 
who could be in the mUl or who could have gone in the mill. There 
was one 15 and one 13. Under our present State laws they could go 
in the mill and work. The point 1 wish to make is that this law 
would prohibit the younger ones of 15 and 13 from occupation or 
doing a thing; 

Senator Pomebene. Oh, no; it would not do that. 

Mr. RuFFiN. Why not? 

Senator Pomebene. It would simply mean this, to state the propo- 
sition fairly, that you would have to so change your conditions as to. 
employ these children over 14 years of age and mider 16, eight hours 
a day instead of 10 hours a day. 

Mr. RuFFiN. Senator, wo do not think — and in fact we are prac- 
tically positive — that that is not practicable. 

Senator Pomebene. Well, it may be a little inconvenient, 

Mr. RuFFiN. It is not the inconvenience of it; it is almost imprac- 
ticable. 

Senator Bbandegee. What do you think would be the effect of 
the passage of this bill on children between 14 and 16 employed in 
the cotton mills? 

Mr. RuFFiN. The only way I can answer that candidly is what my 
position would be. 

Senator Bbandegee. That is what I would like to have. 

Mr. RuFFiN. At the Mayo mills we have from 615 to 630 hands. 
We have 102 bojrs and girls under 16. They would get out of the 
miUs. 

Senator Bbandegee. Do you think that would generally happen 
in the mills that you know about in your State ? 

Mr. RuFFiN. I do not think there is the least doubt about it. 

Senator Bbandegee. How many hours do you run your miUs a 
day? 

Mr. RuFFiN. We run 60 hours a week. 

Senator Bbandegee. And this law, if it should be sustained as to 
its constitutionality, would allow you to employ children between 14 
and 16 how many hours a week — 48 hours a week ? 

Mr. RuFFiN. Forty-eight hours a week; yes, sir. 

Senator Bbandegee. Well, do you not think the mills would make 
any attempt to see if they could contrive any way to retain the 
services of those children oil an eight-hour basis if the bill should pass ? 

Mr. RuFFiN. The only way I could conceive of it is that they would 
think about it, and that would be all. 

Senator Bbandegee. Can you explain, for the purposes of the 
record — not to me, because I think I understand it to a certain 
extent — ^why it is not practicable in practice to operate a mill where 
a portion of the employees are in the spinning room employed 8 
hours and where the rest of the hands are employed 60 hours a week f 
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Mr. RuFFiN. We have in spinning different departments. The 
final production is dependent upon the production of each and every 
department; the pickle room, which is operated by adults, the card- 
ing, practically all the card room, then he goes to the spinning room. 
If you do not operate that on full time and get the full production, 
you can not operate your looms on full time. That is the only answer 
I can give you. 

Senator Bbandegee. I wanted you to say just what you wanted to. 

Mr. RuFFiN. Then here is an article published m the Public 
Health and Marine Hospital Service which 1 wish to read. 

Senator Pomerene. Is that a long article ? 

Mr. RuFFiN. It is about a page and a quarter. 

The Chaibman. Let me suggest to you that the Senate convenes 
at 12 o'clock and there are a very few members of the committee 
present now. Suppose you defer that until this afternoon, and the 
committee will now take a recess until 3 o'clock. 

(Accordingly the committee took a recess until 3 o'clock p. m.) 

AFTER RECESS. 

The committee reassembled at the expiration of the recess at 3 
o'clock p. m. 

STATEMENT OF W. C. RUFFIN— Resumed. 

The Chairman. I want to ask you one question, Mr. RuflSn. You 
stated that you had something over 100 boys and girls under 16. 

Mr. RuFFiN. One hundred and two imder 16. 

The Chairman. Out of how many ? 

Mr. RuFFiN. Six hundred and fifteen to six hundred and thirty. 

The Chairman. What is the average waffe of the 102 children? 

Mr. EuFFiN. I could not tell you that offhand. 

The Chairman. Can you put that in your statement ? 

Mr. RuFFiN. I will have to get it from the mill. I am perfectly 
willing to wire for it. 

The Chairman. Well, you may put it in your statement. 

Mr. RuFFiN. I will try to get it. 

The Chairman. Are there any other questions which any member 
of the committee desires to ask Mr. Rufnn? 

Mr. Kitchin. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Ruffin was proceeding to read 
from a book when the adjournment for luncheon was taken. I sug- 
gest that the committee allow him to read it now. 

The Chairman. Very well. 

Mr. Ruffin. This is from the annual report of the Public Health 
and Marine Hospital Service for 1908. It is as follows: 

HOOKWORM DISEASE. 

In the annual report for 1907, page 14, reference is made to an investigation of hook- 
worm disease in conjunction with the Bureau of Labor as it relates to woman and child 
labor in the United States. The prevalence of this disease, especially in the cotton 
and knitting mills of the Southern and New England States, was made the subject of 
carefiil study both from an economic and pubUc health standpoint. The investiga- 
tions were conducted by the Chief of the Division of Zoology of the Hygienic Labora- 
tory. The field trip lasted about five months, and involved a visit to about 130 
cotton and knitting mills and a number of other establishments in the States of North 
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Carolina. South Carolina, Geoi^a, Alabama, and MiasLasippi, as well as some of the 
New England States. The data obtained have brought out some veiy important 
conclusions which, though not altogether in harmony with the popular ideas on the 
subject of child labor in the South, must be seriously considered in connection with 
this subject and which also point conclusively to the fact that child labor in the 
Southern States involves a consideration of certain medical and public health con- 
ditions not found in the Northern States. 

The full data obtained are contained in a manuscript report which is practically 
completed and which will be forwarded to the Department of Commerce and Labor 
before January 1. 1909. As mentioned in the last annual report this investigation 
was undertaken at the request of that department. 

These studies showed that approximately 12.5 per cent (more exactly 12.67) of the 
cotton-mill employees were foimd to come witnin the suspect class of hookworm 
disease. The percentage varied in the two sexes and at different ages. For instance, 
the percentage of hands over 20 years of age who were cla&sified as suspects was 8.4 
per cent; between 16 and 20 years of age, 19.2 per cent; and under 16 yeaxs of age, 
27.2 per cent were placed in the suspect class. Of females 16.1 per cent were euspects, 
while of males, 15.2 per cent came within this class. Of boys under 16 years of age 
29.4 per cent and of girls under 16 years old 18.7 per cent were suspects. Of males 
16 to 20 years of age 20.7 per cent and of females 16 to 20 years of age 18.1 per cent 
were suspects. Of males over 20 years old 5.8 per cent, and of females over 20 yeazs 
old 13 per cent were suspects. 

The foregoing stalislicfl, reported by Dr. Stiles, the Chief of the Division of Zoology, 
are very 8iT;nificant in their bearing upon the health of these people. It is seen, for 
instance, that among the females of maternity age from 13 to 18 per cent are in a condi- 
tion which prevents them from properly nourishing babes. Of the males of possible 
military age, 5.8 to 20.7 per cent are in a condition which would materially decrease 
their military efficiency. Among children of school age, generally spealdug, 18.7 
per cent of the females and 29.4 per cent of the males are suffering from an anemia- 
producing disease which would materially inhibit their normal capacity for study. 
The figures (18.7 per cent) for females under 16 years of age are significant also in 
connection with the retardation of menstrual development among these girls. Taking 
all of the statistics together, it is seen that approxioiately 12.5 per cent (more exactly, 
12.6 per cent) are affocted with a disease which materially inhibits their normal 
wo.rking powers, and hence inhibits the economic development of the community in 
which they live. 

The condition in Question has heretofore been quite generally assumed on the part 
of people who visitea the mills to be due to breathing in the lint. That this assump- 
tion is not free from verjr serious error of interpretation is evident from the fact that the 
anemia in question varies greatly in different mills despite the fact that practically 
all of these people, so far as they breathe in lint, are subject to breathing in the same 
kind of lint. For instance, Dr. Stiles states that in certain mills which supply their 
labor chiefly from clay lands the percentage of infection among the children ran very 
low — under 10 per cent, or even down to nothing — wbile in one mill running exclu- 
sively on sand-land labor 80 per cent of the children were clearly hookworm cases. 
Plot ing the mills according to the oriiin of the labor, he has shown that the mills 
running on clay-land and city-born labor show the lowest percentage of anemia. 
The presence of mountain labor raises the percentage of ane ria, and the presence of 
sand labor raises the percentage still higher. This fact effectually disposes of the 
importance which has hitherto been attributed to the lint as a factor in causing this 
widespread and extreme anemia. It is also i-nportant to note that the severest cases 
of ane ria were found amon^; children who had been in the mills only a few weeks. 

In looking for an explana ion of the origin of this anemia it is necessary to consider 
certain important factors found in the South. Taking 8 South Atlantic and Gulf 
States, it is seen that there are 833 negroes to every 1,()00 whites in the population. 
All of these States have 33 per cent, or above, negro popula ion. Both hookworm 
disease and malaria are found in the negro, but the negro is relatively immune to the 
pathological effects of both infections atid therefore forms a tremenaous reservoir for 
infection. 

Dr. Siles states that as a soil polluter the negro is to the white as 795 to 438; there- 
fore he is n-^iarly twice the spreader of hookworm disease when compared with the 
white. He is also a greater relative spreader of malaria, because he screens less against 
mosquitoes. The conclueion is therefore evident that the white race in the South 
is living under a hynenic handicap, due to the presence of such a large proportion of 
negro population. The whites in better financial circumstances are able to protect 
themselves against this handicap, which falls more severely therefore upon the whites 
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in poorer circumBtaiices, namely, the rural tenant whites. This class of people^ 
which does not exist in the North, is the direct product of competition for generations 
with negro labor plus the effects of these two great anemia-producing discaees (hook- 
worm disease and malaria), which have been spread among them by the negro. It is 
almost exclusively from this class of people that the cotton mills recruit their labor, 
and when they bring from the soil-polluted farms into the mills families of rural tenant 
whites they naturally bring with tnese families the diseases already existing in them. 
The anenia, ot the cotton mill, it must be concluded, is therefore much more the prod- 
uct of soil pollution on the tenant farms than it is the product of working in the mills, 
and as a matter of fact these aneiaic children improve in condition after coming to 
the mills, for the simple reason that in the mill villages they are brought to live under 
improved sanitary conditions. The child labor of the mills is found chiefly in the 
spinning room, arid the product of the other rooms in the mills is dependent upon the 
product of the spinning room. If, now, any sudden change is made in child labor in 
the South, this will necessarily result in cutting down the labor of the mills, and for 
many of the families in question the only thing which will remain open to them will 
be a return to the soil-polluted small farms, (.'onsidering the mill from this point of 
view, it is seen that the soiithem cotton mill is an important sanitary uplifting influence 
for these people, and this important point must be bonie in mind and must be balanced 
against any detrimental physical effects which mill life may have upon them. 

Since the foregoing conditions do not exist in the North, it is evident that the ques- 
tion of child labor in the South contains elements which are not involved in the same 
question in the North. The complete report and the statistics quoted above em- 
phasize the importance of hookworm disease from the public health standpoint, and 
uiow that it is very prevalent throughout a certain section of our country, where it 
causes many deaths and a serious amount of invalidism. 

The relation of soil pollution to this disease has been clearly demonstrated, and the 
means necessary for its prevention and cure are well known. The necessity is apparent 
of undertaking measures for the eradication of hookworm disease, and to this end a 
campaign of ^ucation is essential. Communications have been received recjuesting 
the cooperation of the service in the improvement of the public health in this direction. 
In a letter dated February 11, 1908, the secretary of the State Board of Health of North 
Carolina requested the detail of an officer to cooperate and assist his board in efforts to 
eradicate the disease from the State. It was recognized that assistance of this character 
on the part of the National Government should be given upon request of State health 
authorities, and that such cooperation would be of mutual advantage to the National 
and State public-health agencies. 

Upon looking into the matter, however, it was found impossible to make the detail 
requested, as there is no provision for incurring expenses incident to such field inves- 
tigations and cooperation with State and local nealth authorities. 

The same question has arisen before in field investigations, and the prevention of 
other diseases which affect the health and prosperity of the country at large, and steper 
were taken with a view to having Congress provide for investigations and cooperation 
of this character. 

There is no more fertile field in preventive medicine at the present time than the- 
suppression of hookworm disease, and it is of importance to the people of a large area 
of this country that the Public Health Service should take part in this work. Should 
the bill introduced in Congi'ess to further protect the public health permit of the carry- 
ing on of this work and provide means for the diffusion of information relative to its 
prevention and suppression, steps would be taken to inaugurate further studies, and 
particularly a campaign of education in cooperation with State health authorities. 

Senator Brandegee. Will you allow me to ask you a question? 

Mr. RuFFiN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brandegee. When he states that the product of the mill^ 
or the weaving room, depends upon the output of the spinning de- 
partment, does it mean tnat the output of the spinning department 
IS supplied right along at a given rate to the weaving department, 
and thr.t the weaving depo.rtment can not proceed unless the spin- 
ning dei)i.rtment is proceeding simultaneously? 

Mr. Bi^FFiN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brandegee. I am not sufficiently familiar with the 
mechanical process to know that, and I was simply asking the ques- 
tion. 
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Mr, Ri.'KFix. Y(*s, sir; because all of it is mathematicail}' figured 
out. One department is absolutely dependent upon the product 
from the other department clear through the miU. 

Senator Brakdegee. This sounds like a foolish question, I have 
no doubt, to a man who Is familiar with a cotton null, but is it not 
80 that trie product of the spinning department can in any way be 
stored up and furnished altnough the spinning department is not 
operating at that particular minute ? Do both have to be operated 
at the same time ? 

Mr. RuFFix, At the same time. The only way you could do that 
would be to stop the looms, the weaving. 

Senator Brandeoee. That only has a bearing on this feature of 
it, in my opinion — as to why if you put your spinning room on the 
eight-hour oasis you would have to put your weaving room on the 
tamo basis. Is that so ? 

Mr. IluFFiN. Absolutely. 

Senator Pomerene. You have given a good dea! of attention to 
the sanitary condition so far as it affects these cotton mills, and 
either you or some one else this morning made the statement indi- 
cating that the cotton mlQs only employed a comparatively small 
per cent of the children who were employed — I do not recall the 
exact figures — but what other factories nave you, or mines, in your 
State which employ the children ? 

Mr. RuFFiN. We practically have no mines. Senator, but we 
have a large number of tobacco factories. For instance, the most 
important town, I believe, near by is Winston-Salem, which is known 
as a tobacco-manufacturing town. There is one concern there that 
is employing now 1,200 children. They are all negro children. 

Senator Pomerene. What are their ages ? 

Mr. KuFFiN. They are under 16 years of ago. 

Senator Pomerene. What is the minimum? 

Mr. RuFFiN. Below? I do not know that. I suppose 12 or 13. 

Senator Pomerene. Is that your statutory regulation? 

Mr. Rttffin. Thirteen is; yes, sir; and there are 1,200 in one 
factory there in that, town, and there will be 2,000, at least, negro 
children thrown out of employment. 

Senator Pomerene. No; tfiat does not necessarily follow. 

Mr. Ruffin. It will if this law is carried into effect. 

Senator Pomerene. How many people are employed in this 
factory all told ? 

Mr. Ruffin. Have you anv idea, Mr. Patterson? 

Mr. Patterson. I do not Imow just the number of hands, but I 
know that there is practically no age limit to children working in the 
tobacco factories by reason of the fact that what they call a tobacco 
roller employs his own stommers — that is, children — to take the stems 
out of the tobacco leaves. 

Senator Pomerene. I have just been told that the minimum age 
is 13. 

Mr. Ruffin. That is as far as the cotton mills are concerned. I 
do not know the age limit of children in the tobacco factories. We 
have never had that question up there very seriously with the 
tobacco factories. 

Senator Pomerene. You do not pretend to say, do you, that if 
these tobacco factories were put upon an eight-hour schedule, such 
as this provides, that it is going to close them t 
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Mr. RuFFiN. No, indeed; it would not close them. 

Senator Pomereke. Or throw this number out of employment ? 

Mr. RtJFFiN. It would throw a lai^e number of them out of employ- 
ment, yes, sir, as I tmderstand it. 

Senator Pomereke. Simply because the hours have been reduced 
from 10 to 8? 

Mr. RuFFiN. No, sir; on account of their age, as I tmderstand it. 
I am not familiar with the tobacco business. I do not know any- 
thing about manufacturing tobacco. 

Senator Pomereke. What other branches of business in your 
State employ children ? 

Mr. RuFFiK. Farmers. 

Senator Pomereke. I am speaking of factories now. 

Mr. RuFFiK. We practically have nothing except cotton and 
tobacco manuf acturbig. 

Mr. Patterson. Just as a matter of explanation, I want to say that 
my statement was that according to the report of the commissioner 
of labor .of the State, there was about 1 child out of about 16 
who were working at gainful occupations in the State, employed in 
the cotton mills. I mean by gainful occupations those who have to 
work on farms and in other matters. 

Senator Pomereke. Have you any information as to the numbers 
that are employed in tobacco factories ? 

Mr. Pattersok. No, sir; I know nothing about that. 

Senator Pomereke. Can you include that in your data that you 
are to furnish us ? 

Mr. Pattersok. Yes, sir; I can include it. Of course you under- 
stand that the number of white children in the tobacco factories is 
very small. They are practically all negro children. 

Senator Robiksok. Have you canneries in that State ? 

Mr. RuFFiK. There may be some in the extreme eastern part of 
the State. 
•Senator Robiksok. Are children working there ? 

Mr. RxjFFiK. I do not know whether tnere are any there; there 
mav be. There is one other point that I would like to mention, 
ana that is, that this bill, as I understand it, affects the whole United 
States alike. The condition, so far as the cotton mills are concerned, 
varies; they are very different. The mills in New England and in 
the Eastern States are entirely different from ours. In tne first place 
to start with labor, we have to draw our labor, green labor, right off 
the farms of the tenant class. We have to pay them from the time 
they go into the mill, and while they are learmng, which takes from 
6 to 12 months. That is a largo expense. 

Senator Pomereke. What do you pay them ? 

Mr. RuFFiK. From 75 cents up. 

Senator Pomereke. You start them at 75 cents? 

Mr. RuFFiK. Seventy-five cents; yes, sir. That is a large expense 
that we have to undergo which the eastern mills do not have. Their 
help is trained. They are educated in the mill to a large extent. 

Senator Pomereke. Their children must begin there, too, some- 
times. 

lifr. RuFFiK. Yes, sir; sometimes, but after you live in a mill 
settlement or town you imbibe those influences largely, and the child 
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hears them talked — ^he hears machinery talked from the time it is 
bom. With our people it would be entirely different. 

Senator Pomerene. That is, before they come in there; but after 
they get hito the town they would talk cotton mill, would they not? 

Mr. RuFFiN. That is what I say. In a cotton-mill town they talk 
machinery all the time. Our people would be in the same condition 
after two or three more generations. For instance, we have a family 
in our town with three generations. The mother worked in the mill, 
hor*8on worked in the mill, his wife worked in the mill, and he has 
children. It is the only instance that we have of three generations. 
His children will know more about a mill when they are 12 years old 
than he knew when he was grown. 

wSenator Pomerene. If heredity has that effect, is that not a 
reason why we should be very guarded about regulations with respect 
to children? 

Mr. RuFFiN. I did not say heredity, but association. We were 
discussing this morning the ireight question. From Galveston and 
Houston Dorts, cotton can be delivered and is delivered cheaper to 
the New England mills than is cotton bought in Georgia, Alabama, 
or Mississippi delivered to our North Carolina miUs. The freight 
on cotton from Texas to our Carolina mills is prohibitive. We prac- 
tically never use it in normal times at all on accoimt of the freight 
rates being prohibitive. 

Senator Pomerene. Do you mean the rate is excessive ? 

Mr. RuFFiN. I do not mean it is excessive; no, sir. The distance 
is there and they can deliver it in Liverpool and in Bremen, in New 
Bedford and Fall River, owing to the water conditions — the water 
front — cheaper than they can to us. 

Senator Pomerene. That is after they get it down to the wharves? 

Mr. RuFFiN. No, sir; I mean the entire rate, cheaper than they 
can to us in the Carolinas. 

Senator Pomerene. How far are you from the coast ? 

Mr. RuFFiN. I am from Norfolk about, I suppose, 300 or 400 miles, 
but you have to haul it to Norfolk. 

Senator Cummins. Do you regard that as a material fact in this 
inqtiiry? 

Mr. KuFFiN. Not only material but very material as to the making 
of a law to regulate or to equalize two manufacturing establishments, 
one located in New England and one located in North CaroUna. 

Senator Cummins. I assume that a biU of this sort is based upon 
the idea that it is not good for the child to work imder 13 or 14 years 
of ago. Now, if it is not good for the child, what difference does it 
make what the freight rate is ? 

Mr. RuFFiN. I am merely referring to this — ^you were not in the 
room this morning, I was referring to an inquiry that was made 
hoi*o this morning. I do not say that the child has anything to do 
with freight. 

Senator Ci-^imixs. You were suggesting that, I assume, as a reason 
that makes it nooessary for you to employ children. 

Mn RuFFix, No, sir. 

Senator Ci^imins. Well, then, I was mistaken. 

Mr, RuFFix, You are mistaken about that. 

Sonator Cimmixs. What wa< the raaterialitv of it ? 
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Mr. RuFFiN. In the first place, the question was asked this morn- 
ing as to the difference in freight. I referred to it simply to show that 
a bill of this character put an injustice on the southern mills, from 
the standpoint of earning capacity. 

Senater Cummins. Well, tnen, after all, it comes back to the sug- 
gestion, whoever made it — ^whether you or anybody else — the idea 
meant to be conveyed was that you must employ cmldren there. 

Mr. RuFFiN. Not necessarily. 

Senator Cummins. In order to enable you to carry on your business 
profitably. 

Mr. B.UFFIN. That was not my contention. 

Senator Cummins. Some one must have done that. 

Senator Clapp. That was not this witness, but it was urged by 
some of the witnesses, that among other reasons, why they could not 
compete with New England on account of the advantages which New 
England had in freight. 

Senator Cummins. And no one contended that you must do some- 
thing bad for the child in order to enable the factory to exist ? 

Senator Clapp. Not at all. 

Mr. RuFFiN. I have nothing further to say, gentlemen. 

Mr. KoBEBTs. May I make a little explanation right there? 

The Chaibman. i es. 

Mr. Robebts. In reply to Senator Cummins. He seems to have 
gained the impression that we are making the claim that we desire 
some special privileges in the working of children to offset some 
special advantages that other manufacturers have in New England. 
That is not the proposition at all. What Mr. Ruffin is trying to make 
clear is that you can not equalize fundamental conditions that sur- 
round these different manufacturing establishments in different parts 
of the United States by any law. 

Senator Pomebene. Does that not go to the wisdom or unwisdom 
of the company in the location of the factory ? 

Senator Cummins. I was not able to see its materiality because 
there are many other reasons of course that might affect the cost of 

E reduction aside from child labor. The cost of adult labor would 
ave the same effect, but I could not imagine that anybody would 
insist that the children ought to be permitted to work simply because 
through their work the factory might be able to compete with some 
other factory. That to me would oe very horrible. 

Mr. Robebts. I quite agree with you, Senator. We covered that 
ground very fuUy yesterday in a great many aspects. We, none of 
U3, think that we have any pecuniary advantage in the working of 
children. We have dlrgued this point here from the standpoint of 
the inherent human rights of a person to earn a living when he needs 
to do so. 

Senator Cummins. That is (juite a different proposition. 

Senator Clapp. The first witness who appeared before us yesterday 
emphasized the fact that this was peculiarly hard on the South in 
competition with New England. He emphasized the advantage that 
New England had in the freight rates. It is in the record. There is 
no question about that. It was not material, still it went in. 

Mr. Ruffin. Before retiring I wish to join with Mr. Patterson, 
the manufacturer, in extending to you gentlemen an invitation to 
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visit any of the southern mills, either as a whole committee or as a 
part of the committee, so that you may see conditions for yourselves. 

Senator Cummins. Will you allow me to ask one. more question? 
I unfortunately was not here this morning or at the meeting before 
that one. You were reading an extract when I came in this afSarnoon. 
From what book were jou reading ? 

Mr. KuFFiN. Here it is [indicatmg]. 

Senator Cummins. Could you give me the title? 

Mr. RuTFiN. It is '^Annual Report of the Surgeon Greneral of the 
PubUc Health and Marine Hospital Service of the United States for 
the fiscal year 1908.'' 

Senator Cummins. I am simply trying to connect with what you 
were saying. 

Mr. KuFFiN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cummins. My inquiry, or my thought is, was the extract 
that you were reading for the purpose of proving tnat it was better 
for the children to work in the cotton mill than to be where they 
probably would be if they were not working in the cotton mill ? 

Mr. RuFFiN. Absolutely; yes, sir. 

(Mr. Ruffin was thereupon excused.) 

The Chairman. Gov. nlitchin, have you any other gentlemen who 
desire to be heard ? 

Mr. Kitchin. We have no other witnesses to go upon the stand, 
Mr. Chairman. We wish the opportimity to file some information 
which we tel^raphed for, namely, a compilation by the secretary of 
the Southern Cotton Manufacturers' Association. I suppose the other 
side has some evidence to offer. 

Senator Clapp. We met this afternoon principally for the purpose 
of hearing you. Gov. Kitchin. 

Senator roMERENE. We are very anxious to hear you upon the 
legal proposition. 

Mr. Kitchin. I shall be glad to submit some observations. 

ARGUMENT OF HON. W. W. KITCHIN, OF EAIEIGH, N. C. 

Mr. Kitchin. Mr. Chairman, there is a Question of poUcy that 
applies to this bill, which affects not merely the southern cotton 
manufacturers, whose executive committee I represent, but all the 
industries in the country. Before proceeding with a discussion of 
that proposition, I wish to say, particularly to Senator Cummins, 
that the way the question came up with regard to freight rates was 
this: One witness this morning said that you coidd not equalize 
conditions, and he named among things that you could not equalize, 
freight and fuel. I am sure that the basis of ms remark was the argu- 
ment that was made on a similar bill last year, which was repeated 
recently in the House, that it was necessary and proper to pass this 
bill in order to equalize manufacturing conditions between the States 
that already have satisfactory child labor laws and the States that 
have not such laws. 

This committee will give serious consideration to the question 
whether, even if they have the power, it is wise to adopt this legisla- 
tion. It apphes to the States and Territories and coimtries subjeot 
to the jurisdiction of the United States. The States have, of course, 
various natural conditions and varying climates, etc. We want you 
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to consider if this is not one of the things that ought to be left, 
regardless of your power, to the local sovereign to control, just as a 
matter of common sense. 

It will appear to you at once that if tlie child can work eight hours 
a day in northern Maine, in some occupation, he can in southern 
California, in another occupation, work with as much safety and 
with as little harm 12 hours a day. In other words, if a boy is going 
to work 8 hours a day, we will say in a lumber mill or shoe fac- 
tory or brickyard or any other factory where he is steadily at work 
during the day, he can work 10 hours a day in these spinning rooms, 
which have been fully explained, without any injury, on account of 
the lightness of the work and the favorable conditions. They are not 
steaduy at work. They have to be around subject to the call of the 
foreman, where they can watch the machines, so that when the 
thread breaks or anything gets wrong, they can give it attention. 

The question was asked, and it was a very reasonable one, if in 
other sections of the country or around other industries, there were 
not as many widows as there were around the southern cotton mills. 
The answer was no, that while there might be as many widows in 
one section of a country as in another, they were not around other 
industries as they are around cotton mills, and the explanation of 
it is that when a woman loses her husband and has to work to make 
a living for herself or for her children, and with her children, she 
would never think of going to a mine to work, especially if her chil- 
dren were girls. She would never think of going to a shoe factory. 
She would never think of going to hundreds of industries, but she 
knows about the cotton mill and of the jjood sanitarv conditions 
under which her children work, and of the lightness of the work and 
the excellent compensation as compared with other work that the 
children could do in that community, and she is for these reasons 
anxious to go to the cotton mill. 

There is another view. This matter was thrashed out, practically 
the same proposition, fully in the Senate about nine years ago when 
Senator JBeveridge was cnampioning the purposes of this biD, the 
difference being the putting oi a penalty upon the interstate carrier 
instead of upoii the manufacturer and dealer, many of the ablest 
lawyers in tne Senate participating in the discussion. About the 
same time the power of Congress in such matter was referred by the 
House to the Judiciary Committee^ and many able lawyers made 
thorough investigations and the House Judiciary Committee reported 
unanimously agains.t the power of Congress to pass such legislation. 
Senator Fomerene. That is, to do what is contained in this bUl ? 
Mr. BoTCHiN. Practically the same proposition was then pending 
and agitated in the country, the Beveridge bill, which contained the 
14-year limit. It did not contain the 16-year limit, but the principle 
is exactly the same. It put a penalty for transporting goods, made 
by children under 14 years, upon the transportation companies, while 
this biU includes the 16-year eight-hour provision, as well as the 
14-year minimum age limit, and puts the penaltjr upon the manu- 
facturers and dealers. So in principle it is substantially the same bill. 
Now, after that time I think the country generally believed that 
the matter was settled. But nearly all things that have a good pur- 
pose in them live. There are always good people, and they can find 
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backing to have any worthy purpose agitated, whether it is a prac- 
tical matter or a wise matter or not. I am glad to say in most 
instances these great agitations have been wise. But if this bill is 
passed, waiving the doubtful authority for it, I would predict that 
within five years there will be pressed, and vigorously pressed, upon 
Congress a proposition to prevent the transportation in interstate 
commerce oi any goods made by any labor over eight hours a day. 
I will not say that it will thereafter be followed by bills for reducing 
the hours to six or five, I do not think it is an extravagant predic- 
tion to say that you will have to meet a proposition to bar from inter- 
state conunerce all goods not made by organized labor, because I 
take it you gentlemen do not doubt that organized labor is worthy 
and good, and, in order to emphasize the benefits of their organiza- 
tions, I take it that you may anticipate that kind of agitation. I am 
not saying that it is either wise or unwise. 

There is great demand for imiversal education. Why may you 
not some time in the future expect a proposition to be pressed upon 
Congress to use the interstate commerce clause in behalf of education 
by preventing in interstate commerce goods made by people who 
have not passed through the schools or through a certain gradel 
You could enforce suffrage in that manner. In fact, gentlemen, if 
this bill passes it opens wide the door for pressure upon Congress 
for all sorts of remedies through the National Government in matters 
that are purely State affairs. 

So I submit, as a matter of policy, it is unwise. I am to discuss, 
however, particularly what I conceive to be the unconstitutionality 
of this proposition. 

You are familiar, of course, with the constitutional provision that 
gives the Congress the power to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations, among the States, and with the Indian tribes. I am famihar 
with the utterances which say that that authority is complete and 
comprehensive. But, gentlemen, I have examined the decisions and 
I am going to ask you to believe that when Mr. Chief Justice Marshall 
put in the case of Gibbons v, Ogden (9 Wheat.) the statement that 
the power over commerce between the States "is complete in itself, 
may be exercised to its utmost extent, and acknowledges' no limita- 
tions," he added, '^ other than as prescribed in the Constitution,'' he 
emphasized that in the Constitution there are hmitations upon the 
power over commerce between the States. Mr. Justice Harlan, in 
the One hundred and eighty-eighth United States, in the Lottery 
cases, in discussing this power, says that '* although plenary can not 
be deemed arbitrary, since it is subject to such limitations or restric- 
tions as are prescribed by the Constitution. This power, therefore, 
may not be exercised so as to infringe rights secured or protected 
by that instrument." 

The Addystone-Pipe case (175 U. S., 211) refers to Gibbons v, 
Ogden as holding this power is complete in itself and acknowledges 
''no limitations other than are prescribed in the Constitution.'' 

In Adams Express Co. v. Kentucky (238 U. S., 197) the court says: 
''This power (interstate commerce) is comprehensive and subject to no 
limitations except such as are found in the Constitution itself.'' This 
case was under the Webb-Kenyon law. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am compelled to give some faith to those 
expressions. When the courts use the words ''comprehensive" and 
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"plenary," I think you will find that they have been used in cases 
wnere the court found that Confess had jurisdiction over the subject 
matter. If it has power, then it has plenary and unHmited power. 
But the courts have never held that this power covers everything. 

But you are already asking what are the restrictions in the Consti- 
tution upon this power. So far as the Indian tribes are concerned, I 
know of no restriction. That is absolute — ^the power of regulating 
commerce with Indian tribes. As far as the foreign commerce is con- 
cerned, the Constitution had one specific restriction, that Congress 
should pass no law prohibiting the migration or importation of such 
persons as any of the States thought proper to admit until the year 
1808. 

Every nation has an inherent sovereignty over foreign trade, and 
the Constitution intended to confer on Congress unhmited power over 
such trade only quaUfied bv other parts of the Constitution. No citi- 
zen or subject has any right to foreign trade except as permitted by 
his sovereign. Under the principles applying to independent nations, 
they fix the terms of foreign intersource, and to Umit it in any way 
in our country a restraint in the Constitution was essential. In a free 
country citizens have an inherent right to trade in lawful articles 
among themselves. With the exception of the 1808 Umitation touch- 
ing slavery and the treaties made by virtue of the Constitution, there 
is no limitation on Congress over foreign articles. You can deport a 
foreigner from the United States. You can not deport an American 
citizen. You can forbid the importation into this coimtry of any par- 
ticular article from any particular country unless a treaty forbids. 

Now, the question is whether vou have that power over the com- 
merce between the States; whether Congress has the power among 
the States to forbid wheat from Minnesota to go into the State of 
Illinois. You can forbid — ^if there is no treatv that prohibits — the 
wheat of Manitoba from going into Illinois, out can you prohibit 
sound wheat from one State to another? 

One restriction or limitation of the power of Congress over inter- 
state commerce, is contained in the fifth amendment to the Consti- 
tution. The first ten amendments were adopted as restrictions and 
limitations on the Constitution and were intended to further guar- 
antee the rights of the people. If there is any difference between 
those amencSnents and any clause of the original Constitution, the 
amendments shoidd prevail. 

The fifth amendment, and this is the clause I want to discuss, 
contains this expression, in substance, that no person shall be deprived 
of life, hberty, or property without due process of law. The main 
question that will arise for your consideration is whether a man who 
owns goods all right in themselves made by children working under 
16 years of age more than 8 hours a day, has the right to ship those 
goods into another State for a lawful purpose, and if he has that right, 
whether it is a guaranteed right under the fifth amendment ? 

In my opinion a man has the absolute right to deal within the 
boimds of the Nation, in all legitimate, helpful, and fair commerce, 
which is not misbranded, not immoral, not fraudulent, not impure, 
and that Congress has no rightful power to deprive him of that right. 

In Coppage v. Kansas (236 U. S.) the Supreme Court held void a 
law of Kansas under which Kansas undertook to forbid employers 
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from discharging from their service or f ailiiig to employ one because 
he belonged to a labor o]^anization, following the Adair case which 
nullified a similar law of Congress. The court held that it was one 
of the guaranteed rights of the citizen to make iiis own contracts, and 
he had a ri^ht to employ a man so long as he remained out oi a 
labor organization, and that that law was void. 

Now, at first blush one might think that the States have that 
power which Kansas assumed, but if he will read that decision and 
the one it follows he will see clearly that there are rights not derived 
from the Constitution which the Constitution guarantees. Is not 
the right to deal lawfully in lawful goods as clear as the right to 
contract for imorganized labor ? 

Prior to the organization of this Government under the Constitu- 
tion, each State had the right of an independent nation and had the 
right to levy anjT embargos, any prohibitions, or any taxes it pleased 
upon goods coming from another State. All the commentators tell 
us that the exercise of that power by the various States was the 
great cause that impelled the organization of the United States 
under the Constitution. It was to prevent one State from saying 
that the goods of another State should not enter. 

I do not know that I have seen it stated anv more clearlv than in 
Tucker on the Constitution. He uses this language: 

Under the Articles of Confederation the States could interdict trade inter se. The 
grant of power to Con^ss to regulate commerce was with the purpose not to transfer 
this powt r of interdicting intorstate trade to Congress, but to leave interstate commerce 
free, as the Constitution intended, in order to form a more p?rfect Union. Could 
the Constitution have intended to destroy the freedom of interstate trade by con- 
gressional power, when it took it from tha States and v?sted it in Congress in order 
to prevent such destruction? (2 Tucker on Constitution, 528.) 

Now the States with sovereign power merged into the United 
States under the Constitution, so far as interstate trade is concerned, 
when that took place, they were as to the Union just as the counties 
are to the State m intrastate trade. As citizens tney had this right of 
interstate trade. They formed the Union, as Mr. Tucker says, for 
the purpose of preventing interdicting trade from one State to another. 
So when we surrendered to Congress the power over interstate com- 
merce and put in the fifth amendment, the guaranty of the rights 
of life, liberty, and property, there exists now no power, either in the 
States or the Nation, to forbid the transportation in interstate 
commerce of purs, blameless, harmless, fair articles. 

Senator Cummins. Mr. Kitchin, do you remember what was known 
as the commodity clause that was put in the interstate commerce 
law of 1906 ? 

Mr. Kitchin. Yes, sir; I remember that. 

Senator Cummins. And you remember the decision of the Supreme 
Court npon that clause ? 

Mr. Kitchin. I have not read that decision recently. 

Senator Cummins. Well, that clause provided that a railroad com- 
pany should not take for shipment a commodity as harmless as coal 
and transport it to the markets under certain conditions. The Su- 

Ereme Court in passing upon it did not afiirm its constitutionality, 
ut, as you will remember, discriminated in this way: The particular 
coal involved in that suit was mined and owned by a subsidiary com- 
pany. The Supreme Court held that the subsidiary company was 
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not within the purview of the prohibition of the statute. But would 
there by any difference, in your opinion, between the cases intended 
to be covered by the commodities clause of the law of 1906 and this 
one which you are arguing ? 

Mr. KiTCHiN. I have not given that particular matter considera- 
tion, but I should say the power of Congress over the instrumentalities 
of interstate commerce could be used to prohibit those instrumentali- 
ties from being used fraudulently, in a sense, and oppressively. 

Senator Cummins. You will remember, I think, that Senator Bailey, 
who is a pretty well recognized lawyer in this country, and a very 
sound lawyer, and especidly with respect to questions which relate 
to the Constitution, proposed the amendment, because it was not 
fair that a railroad company should own the commodity that it trans- 
ported and enter into competition with other shippers in the sale of 
that commodity, whatever it might be. That was the foundation of 
the amendment. 

Mr. KncHiN. Yes, sir; but I do not think that will contradict the 
idea that I have, or any of the authorities that I shall cite. I can 
understand that when a railroad, competing for the public business, 
and having the power to charge freight rates, ships its own com- 
modity it would nave a ^reat advantage over any other dealer, and 
the idea of requiring the interstate carriers to confine themselves to 
interstate transportation may be a siifficient differentiation of that 
case from the present one. 

Senator Cummins. I am not saying, of course, that it is identical, 
but 1 wondered whether you had that statute and decision in mind. 

Mr. KrrcHiN. No, sir; I have not looked that up. Citizens oi the 
United States, let me repeat, as far as interstate commerce is con- 
cerned, have the same right in interstate commerce that we have as 
citizens of the States in intrastate conimerce. The argument was 
used in the discussion heretofore in the other end of the Capitol, that 
if the State had the right to pass this proposition for intrastate com- 
merce, then the United States has the right to pass it in interstate 
commerce. True, but the State itself has no power to prohibit the 
buying and selling and transportation within its borders of goods 
because made by children or women in the State unless those goods 
were unlawfully made. 

Senator Clapp. You are speaking of the State now before it was 
merged into the Union? 

Mr. KiTCHiN. No; I am speaking of the present. The State of 
North Carolina, for instance, has no power to lorbid me from shipping 
from one county to another, for a lawful purpose, wheat or cotton or 
anything else tnat is lawful in itself and faurly branded, not adul- 
terated, not fraudulent, not immoral, on account of its manufacture, 
unless its manufacture was contrary to the law. Take cotton goods 
as an example. The cotton goods made in North Carolina, which 
would be barred from interstate commerce under this bill, are law- 
fully made. They are sotmd. They are as good as if made by a 30- 
year-old man in every respect; there is no harm in them, no mis- 
branding, and no fault can be found with the goods themselves. A 
manufacturer, we will say, makes the goods in North Carolina. A 
wholesaler in another part of the State buys those goods. Now, can 
you prevent that wholesaler from transporting them into interstate 
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commerce ? That brings us down to the proposition, it seems to me, 
whether this is an arbitrary power or not. If it is an arbitrary power, 
why did not the courts saj so when thej first met this question? 
And yet the court has said it is not an arbitrary power. 

I put this question to some gentlemen: Would any man ar^e that 
75 years ago Congress would have had the power under this clause to 
permit the transportation into interstate commerce of goods made 
oy slave labor) if it had the power, is it not a little remarkable that 
no great lawyer who was against slavery ever thought of limiting its 
evik by barring its product from interstate or foreign commerce t 

Senator Clapp. I do not desire to interrupt you too much, but what 
would you say of a proposition to bar convict-made goods ? 

Mr. KiTGHiN. I will make a note of that and come to it a little later 
on. If I do not, I wish you would call my attention to it again. I 
have looked that iip somewhat. 

Senator Clapp. Very weU. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. Now, will there be a Member of the United States 
Senate who will give this matter consideration who will for a moment 
think that the United States Government ever would have been 
formed if the Southern States had understood that the Congress had 
the power to bar their products from the markets of other States) 
You will find gentlemen who will say "No; of course 60 or 70 years 
ago this proposition would have been held imconstitutional; but we 
have progressed." I have sometimes been classed as a progressive 
myself, but here is the point I submit to the conscience of every man: 
If that clause did not contain that power 60 years ago, is it right to 
insist that it has the power now? In other words, if it could not 
have been f airlv construed to contain that power a couple of genera- 
tions ago is it fair to give it that construction now ? 

When the United States was formed, its people had rights within 
the United States just as one in a State had the right within its 
borders to do as he pleased with his property so long as he did not 
injure anybody else, Duying and seUing in whatever county he pleased. 
How can you come to the point that an article, sound in itself and 
lawfully made, can be prohibited by Congress from going to another 
State for lawful use ? The personal rights of every man in the country 
were guaranteed by the fiith amendment; not his personal wrongs. 
The United States Supreme Court and other courts have held that me 
right to hfe, liberty, and property includes the right to buy and sell 
and travel and act as free men in this country. (See Ailgeyer v. Loui- 
siana, 165 U. S., 578, 689.) This Government would have the power 
of the most tyrannous despot who ever cursed the world if it had the 
power arbitrarily to say what a man shall buy and what he shall sell 
and where he shall go and what he shall transport. The courts have 
practically held that the right of Uberty includes all other rights. 
N ow, the right to sell and deal in lottery tickets — ^which was a case the 
advocates of tbis biU rely upon — never existed. It was a wrong. 
The court so held. It was an immoral act, an immoral business. 
The right to sell impure foods and drugs was never a right; it was a 
wrong. There never was a right to sell banelul or fraudulently 
branded goods. There never was a right to transport a bad woman 
into another State for a bad purpose. They were wrongs, and acts 
of Congress denying them interstate-commerce privileges have been 
upheld. 
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^ But will it be contended by gentlemen on the other side that the 
right to prohibit impure fooas and drugs into another State is the 
same as the right to prohibit pure foods and pure drugs from going 
into another State ? One is a wrong, the other is a right. Will you 
rely upon the white-slave cases that sustained the Mann White Slave 
Act, which prohibited the transportation or securing the transporta- 
tion of bad women from one State into another for immoral purposes, 
which never was right, and put that on an equal footing and give it 
equal dignity with the right of an upright, honest gentleman to pay 
the transportation of a woman missionary of good life and pure 
spirit into another State ? 

Listen to Justice McKenna in the case of Hoke v. United States, a 
white-slave case. Mr. Justice McKenna says : 

The contentions (that is, against the white- slave act) confound things important 
to be distinfi^shed. It urges a right to be exercised in morality to sustain a right to 
be exorcised in immorality. ♦ ♦ » 

It is the right given for beneficial exercise which is attempted to be perverted to 
and justify baneful exercise as in the instance stated. * * * 

Let an article be debased by adulteration, let it be misrepresented by false branding, 
and Congress may exercise its prohibitive power. 

Is that not a clear intimation that unless it is misbranded, adulter- 
ated, fraudulent in itself or injurious, that Congress may not exercise 
its prohibitive power ? 

Senator Cummins. Do you think it could require that these goods 
should be branded 

Mr. KiTCHiN. I doubt that. 

Senator Cummins. Without any suggestion that they are made by 
child labor? 

Mr. KrrcHiN. I doubt that, and I might now just as well answer 

Sour question, Senator Clapp, with regard to convict-made goods, 
[y investigation has led me to think that Congress has no power 
to prohibit convict-made goods from going into other States if the 
goods themselves are all right. Massachusetts, New York, and Ohio 
have very strong opinions on this case. The legislature of Massa- 
chusetts requested the opinion of the supreme court upon the propo- 
sition of the right of the State to regulate convict-made goods coming 
from one State to another State, and the unanimous opinion of the 
justices in Massachusetts in 1912 or 1913 — just two or three years 
ago — was that the legislature of Massachusetts had no such power. 
In the New York case and in the Ohio case, which I cited in mv 
argiunent before the Labor Committee at the other end of the Capitol, 
they held the same position. 

The case of Scholienberger v. Pennsylvania (171 U. S., 12), which 
involved the validity of a State oleomargarine statute, the opinion 
of the court says: 

The general rule to be deduced from the decisions of the courts is that a lawful 
article of commerce can not be wholly excluded from importation into a State from 
another State in which it was manufactured or grown. ♦ * * The bad article may 
be prohibited, but not the pure and healthy one. 

In the argument that I am making my contention is that Congress 
has no power to regulate interstate commerce in cotton goods in that 
manner which takes the form of prohibition. I concede the differ- 
ence between regulation by prohibition and regulation by branding. 
Prohibition destroys the rignt of a citizen (People v. Hawkins, 157 
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N. Y.), while Kis right may be preserved though cumbered with proper 
branding, and if brandmg should be applied to all articles of inter- 
state commerce it would add weight to the difference, but before an 
article can be prohibited it must have some inherent vice or be 
intended for some vicious purpose. 

Here is a case banded down on January 10, last month, in which 
it seems that Mr. Justice Hughes recognized that there must be 
something wrong with the article or in the purpose for which it is 
going to be used before prohibiting it. In other words, the article 
must be of such character as will do damage in the State in which it 
it goes before the goods can be barred, and must be charged with 
that character while it is a part of interstate commerce. 

This is the case of seven cases (more or less), each containing 12 
bottles of p]ckman's Alterative, Fckman Manufacturing Co., owner, 
plaintiff in error, v. The United States, involving the pure food and 
drugs act.. In this opinion, referring to McDermott v. Wisconsin 
(228 U. S., 115), he says: 

And, after stating that the requirements of the act thus construed were clearly 
within the power of Congress over the facilities of interstate commerce, the court 
added that the adoption of original packages set forth in repeated decisions which 

I)rolected the importer in the right to sell the imported goods was not "intended to 
imit the right of Congress, now asserted, to keep the channels of interstate com- 
merce free from the carriage of injurious or fraudulently branded articles and to 
choose appropriate means to that end." 

He further says : 

Referring to the nature of the statements which are all within the purvdew of the 
amendment, it is said that the distinction should be taken between articles that are 
illicit, immoral, or harmful and those which are legitimate, and that the amend- 
ment goes beyond statements dealing with identity or ingredients. But the ques- 
tion remains as to what may be regarded as ** illicit," and we find no ground for saying 
that Con^^resfl may not condemn the interstate transportation of swindling prepara- 
tions designed to cheat credulous sufferers and make such preparations accompanied 
by false and fraudulent statements illicit with respect to interstate commerce as well 
as, for example, lottery tickets. 

In the last volume of the Supreme Court Reports, the two hundred 
and thirty-eighth, page 439, in the case of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad v, Yurkonis, the Supreme Court held that one 
mining coal, which coal was to be used in interstate commerce, was 
not himself engaged in interstate commerce. If one mining coal for 
interstate commerce is not subject to the power of Congress, then 
one manufacturing cotton goods for interstate commerce is not sub- 
ject to the power of Congress under the commerce clause. 

Congress has no power over manufacturing. That was held in 
the Sugar Trust case, the Knight case (156 U. S., 1), and it was dis- 
tinctly held in Kidd v, Pearson (128 U. S., 21) that went up from 
Iowa, I believe. The power is over commerce, and in these cases 
the court clearly and most strongly stated that Congress had nothing 
to do with any article until it became a part of interstate commerce, 
until it was delivered for the purpose of shipment (Coe v, Errol, 116 
U. S., 517). 

Senator Cummins. You are referring to the case of Knight v. United 
States ? 

Mr. KiTCHiN. The United States v. E. C. Knight (156 U. S.). 

Senator Cummins. It is pretty well understood that that case has 
been discredited by subsequent decisions. 
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Mr. KiTCHiN. If that particular principle has ever been reversed 
or the principle in Kidd v. Pearson, I am not aware of it. As to the 
difference between manufacture and commerce, and that is the only 
purpose for which I cite it, namely, that the court recognizes the 
clear distinction between manufacture and commerce, and that Con- 
gress has no power over it until it becomes a part of commerce. Such 
expressions are used as ''commerce begins when manufacture is 
ended." 

Senator Cummins. I do not see how you maintain the antitrust 
law at all, then. 

Mr. KrrcHiN. That is, I think, on a different principle because it 
w^as the common-law offense of combining into a monopoly that the 
States could not meet because it was not organized within their 
States. The antitrust act makes criminal as to interstate commerce 
what the common law makes criminal in the States. The Knight 
case let out the Sugar Trust because the court said it was more a 
manufacturing than a commercial concern so far as the bill in that 
case read. 

Senator Robinson. You are familiar with the Addystone Pipe 
case, are you not ? 

Mr. KiTCHiN. I remember reading it very carefuUy when it came 
out. 

Senator Robinson. Do you not draw from that case the conclu- 
sion that contracts relating to manufacture which have the effect, or 
are calculated to have the effect, of restraining commerce, are within 
the power of Congress to prohibit ? 

Mr. KiTCHiN. Yes, sir; commerce, that is it. 

Senator Robinson. Even though the contract relate to manu- 
facture ? 

Mr. KiTCHiN. But it must refer to and embrace principally com- 
merce. 

Senator Robinson. Yes; contracts for the manufacture of articles 
designed for interstate commerce. 

Senator Cummins. The Knight case did it in the same way that 
the Addystone Pipe case did it. I supposed it was universally recog- 
nized that the Knight case had been reversed. Not in terms, of 
course. 

Senator Robinson. But modified by subsequent decisions, and 
very strongly modified. 

Senator Cummins. I know that nothing is left of it at all in view 
of subsequent decisions. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. The Addystone Pipe case, in 175 U. S., reiterated 
the distinction between commerce and manufacture as set out in the 
Kidd V. Pearson case and in the Knight case, quoting largely from the 
latter case on this point, and explaining that in the Knight case the 
combination had the direct purpose of controlling manufacture, and 
that there was nothing in it looking to transactions in the nature 
of interstate commerce. The court held that the Addystone Pipe 
contracts directly and not incidentally operated on commerce, and 
that they trespassed upon the power of Congress in that they under- 
took to regulate interstate commerce. The court held *'the power 
of Congress to regulate interstate commerce comprises the right to 
enact a law prohibiting the citizen from entering into those private 
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eontfttcts^ wtiir;h directly and subsUmtialty, and not incrdlj tndirectlj, 
remotely, mcidentaDj, and coUataidly r^;ii]ate, to a greater or less 
degre«^ eonumrrce among the States.'* Upon this principle oor 
tnLi»t laws re$»t. 

Now, back to Kidd r« Pearson. Since the court held in that case 
that Con^e$3e» had no jurisdiction OTer manufacture in the States, 
althrmgh it wa8 of goods to be used exclusively in interstate conuneree, 
holding that the exclusive purpose of commerce between the States 
wouM nr^t justify the courts m protecting the manufacture when 
illegal in a State^ it would seem to follow. that the conditions of 
manufacture in a State can not impose a contraband character upon 
an article in c^iuunerce in itself of lawful character and use. 

To juHtif^ prohibition, the Supreme Court must be satisfied that 
an articli; is bad or on a bad mission, as it described the lottery 
tickets, the whiter-slave cases, inmure food and drugs, adulterated, 
misbranded, and fraudulent goods. I have foimd no cases except 
Hume that were bad in themselves and that line of cases like loose 
hay, which in themselves are dangerous to interstate commerce or 
the instrumentalities thereof, that the court has sustained — not one. 

Now, in addition to those authorities 

Senator Clafp. Judge, have you found any case where the court 
holds that it is for the court and not for Congress to determine the 
unfit character of the goods ? 

Mr. KiTCHiN, No, su*; I have found this, though, in the lottery 
case 8. Judge Harlan says in substance that they will not undertake 
to define the rule that will cover all cases, but that it is easy to 
imagine that cases may arise in which the power and dutjr of the 
court to declare the act void may be plain, and the fact that in these 
impure -drugs and white-slave casts and others they have always 
found that the article was deleterious in itself. 

S<mator Clapp. But all those cases were cases where there was 
common consent. 

Mr. KiTCHiN, By common consent — ^universal consent. 

8<mator Clapp. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. And I think — I may be wrong about it — ^but I think 
th(^ Supremo Court itself must be satisfied that the character of the 
pr()hil)ited article justifies its prohibition. It is imiversally conceded 
that power over manufacture is reserved to the State. Congress has 
no power to look into the manufacture of an article under the com- 
morc>o claupe. It can look into the article itself when it becomes a 
part of interstate commerce, and if it is subject to just criticism, it 
can lay its hands on it, but if when an article leaves the factory and 
becomes a part of interstate commerce, it is beyond criticism in char- 
actor and mission, then Congress has no power over it. I take it 
that it will bo admitted that Congress has no power to follow in a 
State the distribution of goods after the original packages are broken, 
because after delivery to the consignee and the original packages are 
broken, intowtato commerce is at an end and they become mingled 
with the goods of the State, and are no longer suoject to Congress, 
and (\)ngros8 has no more power over them before they become 
interstate commerce than it has after they have ceased to be inter- 
state commerce. 

Ex-Proaidont Taft in his Yale law lectures, in a volume called 
** Popular Gk)vernmont,*^ discusses this very question as to whether 
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Congress had the ri^t to pass an act undertakiii^ to regulate child 
labor or undertakiiig to prohibit the transportation into interstate 
commerce of goods made by the labor of women and children, and 
he takes strong grounds against it. He says, and what I read is to be 
found on pages 142 and 143: 

Bills liave been meed upon Congrrn to forbid interstate commerce in goods made 
by child labor. SmSk pvopoflrd l^^gi^don has iailed chiefly because it was thought 
beyond the Federal power. The distinction between the power exercised in enacting 
the piue-food bill and that which would have been necrssary in the cas? of the child- 
labor bill is that Congrrss in the former is only pr^\'enting interstate commerce from 
being a vehicle for conveyance of something which would be injurious to people 
at its destination, and it might proprriy decline to permit the use of interstate com- 
merce fin* that detrimental result. In the latter case Congrrss would be using its 
regulative power of interstate commerce not to effect any result of interstate com- 
merce. Articlrs made by child labor are presumably as good and u»^ful as articles 
made by adults. The j»opoe^ law is to be enforced to discourage the making of 
articles by child labor in the State from which the articlrs were shipped. In other 
words, it seeks indirectly and by duress to compel the States to pass a certain kind 
of legislation that is completely within thoir discretion to enact or not. C hild labor 
in the State of the shipment has no leo^itimate or germane relation to the interstate 
commerce of which the goods thus made are to form a i>art, to its character, or to its 
effect. Such an attem]>t of Congress to use its power of regulating such commerce 
to suppress the ubf* of child labor in the State of shipment would be a clear usurpation 
of that State's ri^ts. 

Now, the aimunent has been made that if Congress can look for- 
ward and see mat a lottery tieket or a bad woman or an impure food 
or irisbranded drugs will do harm, in the State where it is going, why 
can it not look bacK and find where those goods came from and Apply 
the same principle of exclusion on account ot their origin? The 
reason, it seems to me, is clear. Congress has power over goods in 
interstate conmierce, but it has no power to pronibit any except the 
bad ones. Looking back to the place of manufacture would be like 
looking forward to the place of distribution after the articles have 
ended their interstate commerce character. But Congress docs not 
exercise power over goods in the hands of retail defers after the 
original packages have been broken. Congress exercises its powers 
over these goods in commerce while they are part of commerce. 
While a part of interstate commerce, tlie power can be exerted to 
investigate the character, purpose, and use of the goods, and if foimd 
illegal the power to prohibit exists, whether future damage would 
result from the goods or not. Its contraband character can oe ascer- 
tained while they are a part of commerce. Congress may be responsi- 
ble for damage that may be done by bad articles when it permits 
their interstate transportation. Congress has no power to mvesti- 
gate the character of an article before it becomes a part of interstate 
commerce and it can not be responsible for injury which may result 
from the interstate transportation of wholesome cotton goods, 
shipped for a lawful purpose, for the simple reason that no mjury 
can possibly; result therefrom. It can not exercise power over goods 
after their interstate commerce character has ended, and can not 
exercise it before it begins. To do that would be seeking to do by 
indirection what Congress can not constitutionally do directly under 
the commerce clause. I am aware that Congress has done things by 
indirection imder the taxing power, which is a different power alto- 
gether, and Congress has accomphshed its purpose in many instances, 
such as with respect to State bank notes, etc. 
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Can you regulate child labor by indirection when you can not 
directly ? I suppose the court would apply the same rules to an act 
of Confess that^ it appUes to the constitution of a State. You are 
all familiar with* the recent Oklahoma decision. It affects not only 
Oklahoma, but my State and some other States. The Constitution 
says that the right of suffrage shall not be abridged on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude. The Oklahoma con- 
stitution, in suDstance, says this: **We will make a imiversal educa- 
tional Qualification of suroage, and everybody in the State of Okla- 
homa tnat can read and write any clause of this constitution shall 
vote,'' and nothing is said about color and race, and thousands of 
colored men who can read and write, I take it, did vote. Many do 
in my State. Now, Oklahoma passed a further provision in that 
constitution, and so did North Carolina. It says: *^Now we give 
this educational quahfication, but in addition to tms you may qudify 
under another section; we are going to extend, not to deny nor 
abridge, but we are going to extend the suffrage," and the extension 
clause was this, that those whose fathers or who themselves could vote 
on a certain date in 1866, I beUeve it is their date, shall also be per- 
mitted to vote. 

Senator Cummins. Whether they can read or not. 

Mr. KrrcHiN. Whether they could read or not. The Supreme 
Court could not find in that language any mention of race. It was a 
general educational Qualification, that everybody can vote who has 
it, and in addition tnose.whose ancestors voted at a certain date in 
the sixties; but the Supreme Court of the United States held those 
constitutional provisions void, because, in effect, even a State can not 
beat around the bush that way. 

Now, does not every man know, and was it not conceded in the 
argument, that the purpose of this bill is the regulation of labor of the 
children in the several States, and do we not know that we are trying 
to use the commerce clause to affect conditions that are purely 
internal, domestic affairs ? That is, if you eliminate the competition 
idea— which, I take it, you will eliminate — ^we are striving oy this 
Keating-Owen bill to compel the States either to enact laws, or with- 
out any State law, compel the manufacturers to conform their enter- 
prises to the will of Congress in regard to the production of goods, 
which admittedly Congress can not directly do. 

If the authors of this bill had thought that Congress could say 
directly that no child in the United States of America shall work until 
he is 14 years of age, and no child under 16 years of age more than 
eight hours, this bill would not have been drawn in its present form. 

Now, gentlemen, is it right for Congress to force upon the States 
by indirection the destruction of their control over matters that were 
reserved to thorn in the Constitution, and is it right, by indirection, 
to deprive the people of the States of their right to manufacture in 
the States according to State laws ? Is not this a wrong step ? 

Senators, if you should pass this bill — I wiU not discuss amend- 
ments to it now — but it does seem to me that there should be amend- 
ments that would meet the conditions in the various parts of the 
country. Many of the States that have passed laws — and so far as 
I know they have met the approval of the child-labor committee- 
exempt from the law on account of poverty, and manj of them 
exempt on account of certain industries. The great national child 
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labor evil is not, in my judgment, found in the cotton miUs but is 
found in the tenement houses of the great cities, and this bill does 
not touch them, or if so, touches them very lightly. 

It may be a matter of interest to some of you gentlemen to know 
that in one of the wealthiest and best governed cities of this country, 
Boston, on the '1st of January a year ago, the Associated Press sent 
out a dispatch that a hundred and some odd children, in a certain 
school district of about two thousand children, were found in the 
garbage cans day after day picking the refuse and eating it, and in a 
certain other district, out of several thousand children, there were 
something like seventeen or eighteen hundred children who made a 
habit of aoing that, and a committee was recommending some legis- 
lation — ^the committee that had charge of it — to forbid it. Those 
children do not work in a cotton mill. 

Now, you can not reach a condition like that by appeals to us, but 
that is a peculiarproposition for the city of Boston and State af 
Massachusetts. Wnen vou make a universal rule you are going to do 
injustice somewhere in these matters that are of local concern. Should 
a sufficient number of people believe that sugar made of beets grown 
on high, dry land was better than sugar grown in the malarial, low 
grounds, and you should undertake to prohibit from interstate com- 
merce all sugar except beet sugar, would you have the power to do 
it? 

Now, gentlemen, I shall not read anything else, because I have de- 
tained you sufficiently, I hope, to have you fully appreciate the point 
that I believe is involved in this matter. 

I will say, however, that Watson on the Constitution, published in 
1910 bjr an eminent lawver of Ohio, discussed this very question just 
as President Taft did, aevoting several pages to it. It is volume 1, 
page 524. He analyzed all the cases up to that time and reached the 
conclusion that I have tried to impress upon you. Willoughby in, 
his work on the Constitution, also published in 1910, takes the very 
groimd that I do and clearly gives his reason for it. It will be stated 
to you, and I am sure it is correct, that since he published that book 
Prof. Willoughby has modified his opinion to some extent. He told 
me he had qualified his opinion, but that he was going to look into 
it again. 

Senator Pomerene. He modified it in what respect ? 

Mr. KliTCHiN. Touching the power of Congress over this bill 
whether Congress had the power to pass child-labor legislation of 
this character. 

Senator Pomerene. Was he here before the House committee ? 

Mr. KiTCHiN. No, sirj he was not. I incorporated in my remarks 
before the House committee a page or two of nis work on the Consti- 
tution, as his reasoning was clear and direct about it. 

Senator Pomerene. Have you a reference to the volume so that 
it can be inserted in your remarks here ? 

Mr. Kjtchin. Yes, sir; volume 2, section 348, Willoughby on the 
Constitution. 

Senator Cummins. K you are willing to do it, I should like to get 
your view on a question or possibly two that we have had before the 
committee for a long time. There have been a good many bills 
introduced in the Senate, especially, looking to the regulation of cor- 
porations engaged in interstate commerce, and we have had a good 
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many of them which proposed to i^ulate those corporations through 
prohibition; that is, through the prohibition of their activities in 
interstate commerce, where they were of a certain character, and a 
certain kind of organization. For instance, do you think we have the 
right to say that no corporation shall engage in interstate commerce 
unless its capital stock is fully paid up ? 

Mr. KiTCiiiN. I have not investigated that particular matter and; 
like all lawyers, I do not like to express even an off-hand opinion, but 
I think this: I think Congress would have the same power over corpo- 
rations doing an interstate business perhaps that it does over bridges 
between States. It is an instrumentality of interstate commerce 
and I think the principle in the employer's liability cases would 
probably give power to Congress over mterstate carriers. 

Senator Cummins. I do not think you quite got my point. If we 
could say that a corporation which was oi^anized in a manner that 
we thought detrimental to the pubhc good, although organized imder 
the laws of the State, should not ensrage in interstate commerce unless 
it did so and so, is there any parallel between that position and the 
position that a corporation which engages in child labor shall not 
engage in interstate commerce ? 

Mr. KiTCUiN. I think there is a great distinction in it, because in 
one case you are regulating the instrumentalities of interstate com- 
merce and in the other you are undertaking to regulate manufacture 
within a State. 

Senator Clapp. Judge, I do not think you get the point of the 
question. 

Senator Cummins. I think possibly he does not; but suppose we 
wore to say that no corporation which employs children under the 
ago of 15 years or 14 years or 13 years, as the case may be, shall be 
permitted to enter interstate commerce in any form, not attempting 
to distinguish between the goods that are made by a child and the 
goods that are made by an adult, but the corporation which emplojrs 
cliildreu below a certain age shall not be permitted to enter com- 
merce at all ? 

Mr. KiTCHiN. I do not think you would have that power. I know 
you have power over carriers engaged in interstate commerce. You 
nave already regulated their hours of labor. 

Senator Oummins. I understand that, but is there any difference 
in law 'i I am speaking of it not as a question of policy, but \s there 
any difference between saying that a corporation which employs 
child labor shall not enter into interstate commerce and saying that 
a corporation which is oi^anized — that is overcapitalized, we will 
say — ^shall not engage in intei-state commerce ? 

Mr. Kitchin. There would be this difference. I think that over- 
capitalization is an evil, and is acknowledged as an evil, but even 
then 

Senator Cummins. No more than child labor; you do not mean to 
say that ovennipitalization is morally more reprehensible than child 
labor i 

Mr, KrrciUN. Well, it would depend; in some instances it would 
and in others it would not. 

Senator Cummins. I am asking you whether there is any difference 
between those two cases, because we have had before our committee 
many, many such bills. 
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Mr. KiTCHiN. I started to say, Senator, admitting for the present 
tliat the answer to that question would be no, that there is no differ- 
ence morally between overcapitalization and child labor, that would 
not operate against the unconstitutionality of this proposition. 
Here you are ^rbidding goods which are the articles of commerce 
from entering when they are subject to no criticism in themselves. 

Senator Cummins. The parallel that I instituted did not relate to 
the goods themselves. It related to the corporation or the employer, 
or the concern that produced them. 

Mr. EjrrcHiN. Yes, sir; it would be a question for the courts, I 
should think, without having investigated it, to say whether that 
was an immoral over-capitalization in interstate commerce and 
especially whether it was directly engaged in interstate commerce 
instead of indirectly. Congress has no power to regulate men, but 
commerce between the States. 

Senator Clapp. Well, Judge, if the act was immoral, it would be 
local. It would not camr into the State to which the corporation 
was shipping any evil effects that impure food does. So it would 
eliminate the limitation which has been suggested so often, that the 
effect must be within the State to which the goods are i?oing. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. I think that is the only groimd upo n which legislation 
by Congress could be upheld against the goods if the effect m other 
States is detrimental.- That is the opinion I have reached, and I am 
glad to be supported in that by ex-President Taf t, by Watson and by 
Willouffhby on the Constitution, by the former Judiciary Committee 
of the House, and others. 

Senator CtrMMiNS. Do you not know that President Taft recom- 
mended or rather was of the opinion that we had a right to pass a law 
for general incorporation under the power to regulate commerce ? 
]N&. KrrcHiN. To pass a law for incorporation? 
Senator CuBiMiNS. Yes. 
Afc. Kjtchin. I think I recall that he did. 

Senator Cummins. Do you not think that is expressing it a little 
more broadly? 

Mr. KrroHiN. That would be extending the powers of Congress 
very much, and what would be the effect of that I would not an- 
ticipate; but I win say that if ex-President Taft had given a particular 
question as much care and study as I have this child-labor bill, I 
would have more faith in his opinion on that question than I would 
in my own, because he is abler and of course a more experienced 
lawyer, and can look at these things in a more judicial light than 
perhaps I can. 

Senator Pomerene. I want to put this question directly; I think 
Senator Cummins touched upon it. You have tried to distinguish 
between corporations engaged directly in interstate commerce and 
those which are engaged indirectly in interstate commerce. I am 
not quite clear that I understand your distinction. Do you not think 
that a North Carolina corporation which sells goods of its own manu- 
facture and ships them to Ohio is engaged directly in interstate 
commerce ? 

Mr. Kjtchin. Yes, sir; but I will add that its commerce would be 
incidental to its manufacture. 

Senator Pomerene. And if that be so, then when those goods are 
being shipped, may not Congress determine what may be done in 
that Dehalf to regulate it? 
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Mr, KttiJWi, S'A U5jtil h^ g>xi* becoiat a part o€ interstate 
i'/fthUh^r^'A HLfA hoK if it^ %'^/i't tm ^t^yyiA faiih — ^I used the word 
^*uA%f*^'XSy'' wii*^i p^rh^pe I rLou>l Live said "infidoitallr" engaged 
lA mUsrhiu^^ t'jmAUi^,T''At, n isi'jfi^enX ae*>. I do iiot think that Congress 
'^ri euU^r i\ih &/ifi^in of a .Statue and put it« hands on its producing 

(pttWHT^, I do not tliJfik CongT»f^ wo'il^l Lave the powo* to say that no 
/oy of »ri y ajr<; ^^houid pick cotton in the St^ites or help thrash niieat 
\u ih/? htnUtf or any other purely productive industry in the State. 
TJiMt <*» tJ<<? jd<ra I have, and I fiave reached it after a careful in- 
V4-MiirHiiof$, though i nju^t a/Jrnit 1 had not read the commodities 
ittthii Mtu'it about ttie time it wa.s decided: but a full reading of the 
wbiUf ^iave canifh and the lottery case, with the limitations that the 
lupuri Hnyn in upon the fXiwer of Congress, and a consideration of 
iUii cJiiijHi; in tne fifth amendment to which 1 have repeatedly re- 
Itunuif will 1/md U) tluit c^inclusion, I think. Congress has power to 
riti£uliiU*. lunnnutnui and itH ins t rumen taUties directly engagea therein, 
it ImH no power to reflate thr^se who ship goods in interstate com- 
ni^erc^e or wlio untt its instrumentalities incidentally in their business 
or i^li^ttHuro. 

My ar^urnent ban been made against the principle of prohibition, as 
thih bill prohibitHgoodH, juHt as they were prohibited in cases that Ihave 
(',\U*A, I bave not urufertaken to discuss how far Congress can un- 
ibirl/iike to n^irulatc^ any business that is legitimate, because it has 
now(ir U) sv^j^mtiU) h'gitimate commerce, but not in the manner that 
laknH i\m form of prohibition. 

Hniuitor (>UMMINH. I liavo becm very much interested in your argu- 
ninnt, and I roali/.o, of course, that in making the Constitution cover 
tluM bill, (Jonjjn^HH has j^one very far toward regulating and absorbing 
iJin aH'iiirH of the States, and has gone far toward absorbing the 
poliro iH)W(M*M of the States. 

Mr. KriiMiiN. I tliink it would be welL for any Senator who has 
iho liiuo to do it, to road Watson on the Constitution, and especially 
t.bo pn^j^N I havc^ cited hero. It is very full, and seems to be a very 
fair diHtuiHslon of this proposition, and it relates to this identical 
(pu^sl.ion tluit is involved here. 

Sountor Uhandkoick. 1 would like to ask you one question. If I 
\nubM*?At.and your olaini it is this, that the only constitutional au- 
t)\orit.y undt^V which thin legislation can be sustained is the commerce 
olaiHo of the (\u\stitution i 

Mr, KrriMUN. Yos, sir; that is my opinion. 

Sonator liuANOKUKK. Which authorizes Congress to regulate com- 
lUtMHu^ aniou>; the sovonvl States. Would you claim that this bill, 
\vht>n it ptx^hibitvs the pi\uiuoer from sliipping his product in another 
Stato» \n\loHs the labor which outers into the production of the prod- 
viot nhall oonform to the staudani set up by Congress, is not a legiti- 
u\ato at ton\pt to iv^julato tHUumoroo amongthe States I The ptupose 
wi that pixnision is' to n^jjiUato the hours of labor among the Siildren 
iu tl\o M>\oral Stattv^. 

\h\ Kux lUN. That is my jHv^tion: that when Congress undertakes 
t\^ t\M'bul tht^ tr5U\sjH>rt^uiou of gvHxls, unless certain conditions shall 
Ui^NO l^Hn\ \h\u\(\IuhI witlx it is dt^tnmng theit. value. When you 
f\M'lM\l a u\an to ^oll a thinvt that ho i5> making, you are destrojing'the 
v^iUio v^f \\\?i |vrv^tvrt Y without pnxH.^^ of law* as in tliis bill. * 
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Senator Poindexter. You have a right to do that, to destroy and 
to take property, supposing that Congress has jurisdiction over the 
matter. The States nave the ri^t to condemn property and to 
destroy it and to exercise their police power I 

Mr. KrrcHiN. They have. 

Senator Poixdexter. And Congress would have the same power 
of fulfilling its responsibilities, would it not ? 

Mr. KrrcHiN. 1 do not thmk this would come under any police 
power or under the power of eminent domain. When Congress exer- 
cises the power of eminent domain it pays for the property taken; 
but when it takes property because it is illegal or used against the 
Government it confiscates it. I do not think that Congress has the 

{>ower to confiscate property on account of the method of its manu- 
acture in a State unless such manufacture is illegal. That is the 
position I take upon that. I will add that if a citizen has the ripht 
to ship in interstate commerce a sound, pure, useful, and blameless 
article for a legal purpose and this right is guaranteed by the fifth 
amendment, then there can be no such thing as a reasonable prohi- 
bition of that right without due process of law. Neither the Lnited 
States nor any State nor any citizen or body of citizens can constitu- 
tionally deprive him of his guaranteed right on the ground that it is 
reasonable to do it. Congress can not levy a tax upon exports, though 
it be reasonable. 

The sovereignty of this Grovemment is in the people. They have 
the power to give Congress more power. Congress has only the power 
granted in the Constitution. To hold that Congress can do wnat is 
reasonable under circumstances appearing to it is to ignore the Con- 
stitution and to assume that Congress is supreme, for certainljr it 
will not be assumed that Congress will ever do an unreasonable thing 
under the apparent circumstances. When a citizen is deprived of a 
guaranteed right by Congress on the OTOund that it is reasonable to 
so deprive him, it has a flavor of mob spirit, for no man was ever 
deprived of his life by a mob who did not think that it was reasonable 
to lynch under the circumstances. In other words, it is the spirit of 
an unrestrained acting majority. Constitutions are made to protect 
minorities. Majorities usually are able to take care of themselves. 

I thank you gentlemen very much. 

Senator Clapp. I move that the committee take a recess imtil to- 
morrow at 3 o'clock p. m, 

(Thereupon the committee took a recess imtil to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, February 17, 1916, at 3 o'clock p. m.) 
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United States Senate, 
committee on interstate commerce, 

WasMngton, D. C. 

The committee reassembled at 3 o'clock p. m., pursuant to the 
taking of recess. 

Present: Senators Pomerene (presiding), Smith, Robinson, Clapp, 
Cummins, OUver, Lippett, La Follette, and Poindexter. 

The Acting Chairman. You may proceed, Professor. 

STATEMENT OF PBOF. THOMAS I. PABKINSON, OF 

COLUMBIA UiriVEBSITY. 

Prof. Parkinson. The Keating bill as it passed the House differs, 
somewhat from Senator Owen's bill, which was introduced in the 
Senate. I understand Senator Owen intends to substitute the bill 
as passed by the House for his original bill, if he has not already done 
so. I want to summarize briefly the provisions of that bill. 

The Acting Chairman. That is the Keating bill? 

Prof. Parkinson. That is the Keating bill as it passed the House. 
It provides that no producer, manufacturer, or dealer shall ship or 
deliver for shipment in interstate commerce the products of any 
mine, quarry, or lactory which are the product in wnole or in part of 
the labor of children, either under a specified age or beyond specified 
periods. Then it provides that proof of the employment of children 
m a mine or a factory within 60 days prior to the shipment of the 
products of the mine or factory-, shall be prima facie evidence that 
those products were the products in whole or in part of tlie labor of 
children. The bill authorizes a board consisting of the Attorney 
General, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor to 
make detailed rules for carrying out its purposes. After providing 
that for the first offense the penalty shall be a fine of not more than 
$200 and for subsequent offenses the penalty shall be a fine of not 
more than $1,000 or less than $100 or imprisonment for three months, 
or both fine and imprisonment, the bill declares that the dealer is not 
to be subject to the penalty if he can show a guaranty by the pro- 
ducer or manufacturer* that the products shipped by the dealer were 
not produced in whole or in part by the labor of children. That, 
generally, is a summary of the provisions of the bill. 

27896—16 8 113 
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The constitutionalitv of the bill to which I propose to coiiline my 
remarks depends, as (jov. Kitchm said yesterday, on the biterpreta- 
tion of the power of Congress over commerce under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution, and any other sections of the Constitition 
which affect the power delegated in the commerce clause. I accept 
unqualifiedly Gov. Kitchin's emphatic statement that the power of 
Congress over commerce is complete, is plenary, except in so far as it 
is limited by some other provision of the Constitution. I accept his 
statement that the Supreme Court has frequently recognized the abso- 
lute power of Congress to prohibit importations in foreign commerce. 
I >\isn to call attention at this point to the fact that Congress has the 
power absolutely to proliibit importations in foreign commerce 
merely to ask, Where did Congress get that power ? It has no power 
except powers delegated by the Federal Constitution. It has no 
power over commerce, foreign, interstate, or with the Lidian tribes, 
except the power which was delegated to it under the clause which 
said, ''power to regulate commerce with foreign nations, between the 
States, and with the Indian tribes,' ' and if it be admitted that these 
words "regulate foreign commerce '^ include absolute and arbitrary 
power to prohibit foreign commerce I want at least to call attention 
to the importance of that admission when we come to determine what 
is the meaning of the phrase "regxdate interstate commerce. '' It is 
the same word hi the same clause, and there is absolutely nothuig to 
indicate that "regulate foreign commerce *' has any other meaning 
than to regulate interstate commerce in so far as prohibition is 
included in regulation. 

But for the purpose of making clear the argument which I want to 
present in favor of the constitutionahty of this proposed regulation 
of interstate commerce, by preventing the shipments of the products 
of child labor, I want to suggest that the problem is not only capable 
of division into two general parts, but it requires that division, if we 
are to keep the precedents and our own consideration clear of con- 
fusion. Ajid those general parts are these: 

First. What is the power of the Federal Government over commerce 
as distinguished from the power of the State government over com- 
merce ? 

What are the respective jurisdictions of the Federal Government 
and the State governments over commerce? How far does the 
Federal power go ? What are its limits, and where does the State 
power begin? 

That is one question. That is the question between the Federal 
Government and the State governments, and that question depends 
upon the meaning of the commerce clause and the reserved powers 
clause. 

The second general question is, what are the respective rights and 
powers of the Federal Government and the individual, not the State. 
That is the question which arises under the fifth amendment to the 
Constitution. The question there is how far can the individual, not 
the State, say to Congress "you can not exercise even your expresa 
powers in such a maimer as to deprive me of my right to life, liberty, 
or property without due process to law.'' 

It onlv serves to confuse the issue if we mix up the question of the 
relative jurisdiction of Federal and State governments over commerce 
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^th the right of the individual to assert against the power of Congress 
his right to due process. 

The fifth amendment can not become operative or important until 
we first decide that the proposed power is within the Federal juris- 
diction. And if we decide that, we know perfectly well that it is 
beyond the State jurisdiction and no amoimt of argument directed 
to the question of the respective jurisdiction of State and Nation, to 
the balance of power between State and Nation, can then help us. 
Therefore I propose to direct mv remarks, in the first instance, to the 
<][uestion whether this bill regulates interstate commerce, whether it 
is withiQ the Federal jurisdiction rather than within the jurisdiction 
of the States over commerce, and thereafter to discuss the effect of 
the fifth amendment. 

The first general proposition to which I want to direct your atten- 
tion is this, that the power of Congress to regulate interstate com- 
merce as stated in the commerce clause of the Federal Constitution, 
includes power to prohibit absolutely the shipment or transportation 
in interstate commerce of specified persons or property. That the 
Federal Constitution gave to Congress the power to prohibit iuter- 
state commerce in specified persons or things when it authorized 
regulation of that commerce, is indicated in the first place by gen- 
eral theories of construction. 

I said a moment ago that the only clauses in the Federal Consti- 
tution which affect this question were the commerce clause and the 
reserved powers clause and the fifth amendment; but, as a matter 
of fact, some Uttle help in the interpretation of the commerce clause 
can be had from that provision of tne Constitution, Article I, section 
9, which says: 

That migration or importation of such persons as any of the States now existing shall 
think proper to admit shall not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year 1808. 

I refer to that clailse merely for the purpose of deriving any sug- 
gestion which it may contain for the solution of the question as to 
what was meant by the Federal Constitution when it authorized 
regulation of interstate commerce. Why except from the powers of 
the Federal Government this prohibition of the migration between 
States unless the power to regulate commerce included the power to 

Srohibit that migration ? There was no power given to the Federal 
rovernment to prohibit such migration unless it was given under the 
commerce clause. 

Moreover again turning our attention to general theories of inter- 
pretation it is a well-known fact that prior to the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution the States possessed this power to prohibit com- 
merce. It is a well known fact that that power and its exercise was 
the principal reason for the framing and adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution, and when the States surrendered the power to prohibit 
commerce across State lines, the power did not vanish into thin air, 
it did not cease to exist, because the only thing that affected that 
power which the States had held and exercised was the grant by those 
States to the Federal Government of the power to regulate commerce. 
That power was thereby transferred to the Federal Government. 

I say from both these general considerations we derive fair argu- 
Dttents in support of an interpretation of the commerce clause, which 
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includes within the term '^r^ulate commerce" the power to pro- 
hibit commerce in specified persons or things. 

But we do not need to depend upon these general theories of in- 
terpretation, sound though I think they are. We have precedents 
not only in the supreme court decisions but in the practice of Congress 
which siipport the power of Congress to prohibit interstate commerce 
in specified peHBons or things, and I think that it would be worth 
while to mention the instances in which Congress has exercised the 
power to prohibit interstate commerce. 

Congress has prohibited transportation of lottery tickets or adver- 
tising matter relating to lotteries. 

Congress has prombited the transportation of obscene literature 
and articles designed for immoral ana indecent use. 

Congress has prohibited transportation of adulterated or mis- 
branded foods and drugs. 

Congress has prohibited the transportation of women from one 
State to another for immoral purposes. 

Congress has prohibited the transportation in interstate commerce 
of a commodity in which the carrier thereof has a legal interest. 

Congress has prohibited, practically, the transportation of intoxi- 
cating liquors in interstate commerce. 

Congress has prohibited the shipment or transportation of meats 
which have not oeen inspected. 

Congress has prohibited the shipment or transportation of cattle 
in interstate commerce except imder regulations estabUshed by the 
the Secretarv of Agriculture. 

Congress has prohibited the shipment or transportation in inter- 
state commerce of unmarked, imported nursery stock, or quaran- 
tined nursery stock. 

Congress has prohibited the shipment or transportation of game 
in interstate commerce. 

Congress has prohibited the transportation of renovated butter in 
interstate commerce. 

Congress has prohibited the shipment in interstate commerce of 
specified viruses, serums, etc., and has prohibited interstate trans- 
portation of prize-fight picture films. 

rhese instances in which Congress has exercised the power to 
prohibit interstate commerce, some of which have been passed upon 
and supported by the vSupreme Court, indicate to me beyond aU 
doubt that Congress does possess a power to prohibit interstate 
commerce. These precedents establish that ''prohibition'' is included 
in ''regulation," and that is the point I wish to make. 

Right here I should like to call special attention to that prohibition 
of transportation of game in interstate commerce. Section 242 of 
the Criminal Code prohibits the shipment or transportation in inter- 
state commerce of dead bodies or parts thereof of wild animals or 
birds killed or shipped in violation of the laws of a State. 

The Acting Chairman. Has that section been before the courts? 

Prof. Parkinson. That section has not been passed upon by the 
courts. 

Mr. KiTCUiN. Is it not before the court now? 

Prof. Parkinson. It has not been passed upon. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. No; but I think it is in the courts. It is my under- 
standing that it — the migratory-bird act — is before the courts. 
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Senator Robinson. Yes; the case involving the constitutionality 
of the so^alled migratory-bkd law is pending now. 

Prof. Parkinson. This is not the migratory-bird law, it is known 
as the Lacey Game Act. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. I thought that was the one you referred to. 
Prof. Parkinson. The second point I want to discuss is this: The 
power of Congress over interstate commerce may bo exercised in the 
interest of the pubUc morals, public health, and public welfare, as 
well as in the interest of commerce and its instrumentalities. 

The Supreme Court might have ruled that the congressional power 
over commerce was confined to the regulation of interstate commerce 
or its instrumentalities for the benefit of interstate commerce or its 
instrumentalities, and for such benefit alone; but the Supreme Court 
has seen fit to decree not omlj by absolute decision but by frequent 
expressions in the course of its opinions that the Federal Constitu- 
tion gave to Congress the power to regulate interstate commerce for 
the benefit of the general welfare, the health, the safety of the people 
of the United States. They have held that Congress possesses what 
has been frequently called a police power under tne commerce clause, 
but it does not help to call it a police power. What the court means 
is that the power granted to the Federal Government may be exer- 
cised by Congress for the general good of the country. Congress is 
not confined m the exercise of its express powers to the accomplish- 
ment of any restricted purpose, but may use those powers for the 
Nation's good. 

Congress has exercised its power to regulate commerce by pro- 
hibiting the transportation of lottery tickets. Lottery tickets did 
no harm to commerce; no harm to its instrumentalities. They were 
not like the loose hay that Gov. Kitchin referred to yesterday. 
The prohibition of their transportation in interstate commerce was 
in the interest of the public morals; was what the Supreme Court has 
called a police regulation under the commerce clause; a police regu- 
lation because it is analogous to that power which the States exercise 
when they regulate in the interest of the public health and the 
public welfare and the public safety, despite the guaranty of due 
process to the individual. That is the only meaning of police power 
under the commerce clause; a regulation in the interest of the public 
health and safety, a use of the commerce clause for a purpose other 
than the immediate benefit of commerce and its instrumentalities. 
Senator Cummins. Would it interrupt you if I asked a question? 
Prof. Parkinson. No, Senator; I shall oe very glad to respond to 
questions. 

Senator Cummins. Do you mean that under that clause we can do 
anything, assuming that it is a regulation for any purpose that we 
might think wise? I think you said that Congress might prohibit 
interstate commerce for any purpose that Congress might deem 
best. Do you think that we could prohibit commerce with a State, 
with every State that allows women to vote ? 

Prof. Parkinson. So far as the commerce clause alone is con- 
cerned, and so far as the States have any right to object that the 
power has not been delegated to the Federal nation, yes; but I am 
coming in a moment to the other question as to how far this full 
power of Congress is affected by the fifth amendment. 
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fitmtiUfr Cl'mmi.va. Yes. I hiiTe wanted to know whether, in your 
ooiniou, th^fre inu«;t nr^t be something eke than the mere power nnder 
tne c^^rnrnerce claase of the Constitution. I will g^ivc you another 
illustration. Supfx/^ this bill, instead of being applicable to children, 
to diild kilKir, waii applicable to the product of n^ro labor, would it 
be r>^nstitutional to the same extent ( 

Prof. FABKiN.sr>\. Senator, the truth of the matter is I did not 
want U) answer that question ri^ht here, but I shall go i^ead and 
imljcate rujw how I shall answer it. The Congress has not arbitrary 
power over interstate commerce, and the reason that Congress has 
not an arbitrary power over interstate commerce is the fifth amend- 
ment. In other words, I, as an indiyidual resident in the State of 
N<$w York, have a right to find an interstate market for my goods, 
except U) the extent that Congress ma]i reasonably r^ulate that 
right. 

Him&ior Cummins. You had not used the word " reasonable " before, 
and I did not know. 

Prof. Parkinson. Because, Senator, I am trying to divide this 
qucmtion into two: First, what are the respective ri^ts of State and 
Nation ? 1 want to get rid of the question of how far the Nation may 
bo Haid to be trospassing upon State rights, and then take up the ques- 
tion of how far the individual has the right to assert the guaranty 
of duo procoH8. 

S(mator Brandegee. In which case did the Supreme Court decide 
that th(» National Government had the national pohce power? 

I'rof. Parkinson. The Supreme Court has in a number of cases 
asHcu'tod 

Scwiator Brandeoee. But the subject of regulation and the means 
that CongrosH took to exercise its power under the commerce clause 
might bo in tho nature of police regulations, but never, so far as I 
know, has it hold that the Nation had a police power. 

Prof, Parkinson. I have said a moment ago, Senator, it seems of 
no importance to me to say that Congress has or has not a police 
power. 

Sonator Brandeoee. I only suggested it because I understood you 
to Hay you wore trying to get rid first of the question whether the 
polioo power was in tho States. 

JVof. Parkinson. No; the term "police power'' is of no impor- 
tance to mo. It simply means that the States have certain powers 
wliioh thoy may exorcise despite the due process laws. It means, as 
ivi>|>liod to tho Federal Government, that the Federal Government 
may oxoiviso its express powers for purposes other than the particular 
piu'poso indicat4)d by the clause itself; that the Federal Government 
nuiy oxonuso its commerce power for a purpose beyond the protection 
of intoiNtato oommorco and its instrumentaUties. 

Sonator liuANOEOKK. As I understood you, wherever Congress 
thinks it is for the public welfare, then it can legislate to prohibit 
ootntntMvo in logitimate articles between the States? 

lV>f» Paukinson, 1 have not taken up that question yet. 

Sonntor I^ranoroee. I thought you had stated that. 

PiH>f» PakkiNvSon. 1 had stated onlv that as between the respective 
i\irisdiotions of the Nation and the States, the Federal Government 
nas tho power to rt^gulate, and this includes the power to prohibit, not 
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only for the protection of interstate commerce and its instrumentali- 
ties, but for the protection of other interests which Congress seeks 
protect. Now, what those other interests are, and what limitation 
there is on the Federal power by reason of the fifth amendment I 
have not yet taken up. 

Senator Brandegee. I thought you stated it broadly that where- 
ever they thought it was for the pubUc benefit they could prohibit 
commerce. 

Prof. Parkinson. On the contrary, I might say right now that all 
the argument yesterday directed to the question of arbitrary power 
in Congress to prohibit interstate commerce has no application to 
the constitutionaUty of this pending bUl. We do not assert any 
arbitrary power in Congress to prohibit any and all interstate com- 
merce. It is not necessary to assert any such arbitrary power in 
order to support the constitutionality of this bill. We do not beUeve 
Congress has any such arbitrary power. And there is absolutely no 
reason, in considering the constitutionality of this biQ, to take into 
consideration whether or not Congress has an arbitrary power over 
interstate commerce. 

The Supreme Court in the Lottery case said Congress had not an 
arbitrary power. We believe that it has not an arbitrary power; 
that its regulation must be reasonable. The only thing we want to 
insist on now is that the reason Congress has not an arbitrary power 
is not found in the commerce clause, is not found in any other clause 
which relates to the relation of the Federal Government to the States, 
but it is found in the fifth amendment, which relates only to the rights 
of the individual against the Federal Government, 

If Congress has ttie power to regulate interstate commerce and the 

Eower to regulate interstate commerce includes the power to pro- 
ibit specified commerce, the next point which I want to discuss is 
that wnatever its effect, a congressional regulation of interstate com- 
merce is never a violation of the reserved rights of the States. 

Granting that you have a regulation of interstate commerce, it 
can never invade the reserved rights of the States. Article 10 of 
the amendment to the Constitution provides: 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution nor prohibited 
by it to the States are reserved to the States, respectively, or to the people. 

Now, there can be no question of reserved rights in the States until 
you have first determined the limits of the Federal power. 

What is the limit of the Federal power over commerce ? Once you 
fix that limit you know that beyond that the powers are reservea to 
the States, but up to that point this reserved power clause is not 
effective and has no application. Your first point is to determine 
what is the extent of the power over interstate commerce; what is 
the furthermost limit of the jurisdiction of the Federal Government 
under the commerce clause, and beyond that this reserved-power 
clause takes effect, but not until that point. 

In the Minnesota Rate Cases Mr. Justice Hughes saidr 

The completely internal commerce of the State then may be considered as reserved 
for the State its?!!. This reservation to the States manifestly is only of that authority 
which is consistent with and not opposed to the grant to Congress. There is no room 
in our scheme of government for the assertion of State power in hostility to the author- 
ized exercise of Federal power. The authority of Congress extends to every part of 
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interstate commerce and to every instrumentality or agency by which it is carried on, 
and the full control by Congress of the subjects committed to its regulation ia not to be 
denied or thwarted by the commingling of interstate and intrastate operations. This ia 
not to say that the nation may deal with internal commerce of the State aa such^ but 
that the execution by Congress of its constitutional power to regulate interstate com- 
merce is not limited by the fact that interstate transactions have become ao inter- 
woven therewith that the effective government of the former incidentally controls 
the latter. This conclusion necessarily results from a supremacy of the national power 
within its appointed sphere. 

In other words, whatever the mingling of intrastate and interstate 
transactions the question is still, Wnat are the limitations of inter- 
state com.merce under the commerce clause of the Constitution, and 
up to that line Congress may regulate whatever the incidental effect 
on intrastate operations. 

Now, I do not think it will be denied for a m.oment that a regu- 
lation by Congress that certain things shall not be shipped in inter- 
state commerce is a regulation of interstate commerce. Regulation 
includes prohibition. Congress says these things shall stay out of 
interstate commerce. There can be no doubt that that is a regula- 
tion of interstate commerce under the decisions of the Supreme 
Court and under the practice estabUshed by Congress, therefore the 
only difficult point involved in the constitutionahty of this nending 
legislation is, What is the effect on the commerce nower of Congress 
ot the fifth amendment? What is the effect of tne provision that 
no individual shall be deprived of his right to life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law in the exercise by Congress of any of its 
powers? 

The Acting Chairman. Are you auite sure that your citation of 
the rate cases sustain your position? It seems to me there is this 
distinction to be drawn. When the Federal Congress assum^es 
to exercise its powers with relation to commerce, then it supersedes 
any power that the State legislatures might have on that subject 
prior to this particular time. That relates specifically and directly 
to commerce. Now, under the bill under consideration it seems to 
me that this distinction could be m.ade. I am not clear about it, 
but this is an attempt not to regulate com.m.erce so much as it is to 
regulate the manufacture of the articles of commerce. I do not 
know that the distinction is soimd, but it occurs to me. 

Prof. Parkinson. You wiU see in a moment that I cited the 
opinion in the rate cases merely as indicating that the incidental 
effect upon intrastate commerce or upon intrastate transactions or 
.operations, as Justice Hughes says 

The Acting Chairman. As relating to commerce there is no ques- 
tion about that under that decision. 

Prof. Parkinson. The incidental effects do not affect the validitj 
of the congressional regulation. Now, the regulation in this case is 
of articles to be shipped in interstate commerce. You very properly 
say it has the incidental effect of legislating as to the conditions 
imder which these articles may be manufactured, but that effect is 
incidental. As Mr. Justice Hughes has said, not only in the rate 
case, but in a recent address before the New York Bar Association: 

Reflations required in the exercise of a judgment committed to Congress for the 
exercise of interstate commerce can not be made nugatory by the mere commingling 
of interstate and intrastate transactions. 
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Senator Bbandeoee. Tou think the real purpose of this bill is 
purely to regulate commerce and that the child-labor part of it is 
merely incidental ? 

Prof. Pabkinson. I think that is not the point of distinction 
between a constitutional and an unconstitutional bill. 

Senator Bbandeoee. Whether it is or not, I do not want to press 
vou about it. Are we really here to regulate commerce in cotton 
Detween the States, for instance, or to regulate the hours of labor of 
children 1 

Prof. Pabkinson. The purpose of the biU is to withdraw the 
instrumentaUties and facilities of interstate commerce from the 
employer or manufacturer who makes use of child labor in the 
manufacture of his products. 

Senator Bbandeoee. I imderstand it prohibits commerce in cot- 
ton, for instance, if children work on it longer than certain hours; but 
is it the purpose to prohibit commerce or is it the purpose to prohibit 
the employment of children imder a certain age ? 

Prof. Parkinson. The purpose is to prohibit the commerce in the 
interest of withdrawing Federal agencies from the continuance of a 

f)rofitable market for the products of child labor, and I do not hesitate 
or a minute to assert that the underlying purpose of this legislation 
is to stamp out child labor. 

Senator Bbandeoee. The means employed is the prohibition of 
conimerce in the products. 

Prof. Pabkinson. The m^eans employed is the exercise hy Congress 
of a power vested in it, which the Supreme Court of the United States 
has held was vested in it, to be exercised among other purposes for 
the general welfare of the country. 

Senator Cummins. That is, the legislation in regard to lotteries; the 
purpose was to suppress lotteries; that was the real purpose and the 
means employed to exclude the tickets and all of the literature of the 
subject from interstate commerce. 

Senator Bbandeoee. I think he has answered very frankly. 

Senator Cummins. I suppose the two things are exactly alike, pro- 
vided child labor and lottery tickets are alike. 

Prof. Pabkinson. Now, t want to take up what I have said is the 
second general question involved in this subject, namely, the effect 
of the fifth amendment to the Federal Constitution. Under it the 
individual is entitled to say to Congress and the Supreme Court will 
uphold his position, ^* You can not deprive me of my right of property 
or my right of personal liberty without due process of law.'' 

Wnat IS due process of law"? The guaranty of due process of law, 
whatever it may have been held to mean in particular cases in the 
past, whatever it may ultimately be held to mean for aU general cases 
which may arise under it in the future, certainly does not mean that 
the Federal Government or the State governments may not affect 
rights of property or of liberty in the interest of pubUc welfare. It 
does not secure the continuance of principles which have endured for 
a long time. In other words, it is not true that whatever has become 
established law is protected by the guaranty of due process. What 
it does is to protect the individual against arbitrary action of Govern- 
ment, to secure him against unreasonable confiscatory interference 
with his property or his liberty. We have not had many cases 
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interpreting the me^rnr^ aiid effect of due process under the .fifth 
ftmendment. The fifth amendment cruarantecs the individnal 
ftgaiast Federal deprivation of Lis properiT or liberty without due 
process. The fourteenth •meTidinfiit guarantees the individual 
agairtst State deprivation of life, liberty, or property without due 
process. Those two guaranties, the one in the fifm and the other in 
the fourth amendments, appear in the same sroup in the Constitution, 
one relating to the Feleral Government and the other relating to the 
State governments, and they both protect the individual against 
deprivation without due process. We have therefore the benefit 
of the dei;isions under the fourteenth amendment in attempting to 
arrive at a decision as to what is the meaning of the fifth amendment. 

Under the fourteenth amendment the Supreme Court of the United 
States and the State courts have upheld regulatory legislation which 
interfered with private property, which interfered with personal 
liberty, wherever that interference was reasonably required oy con- 
ditions in the community affecting the pubUc safety, the public 
health, or the pubUc welfare. Wherever it could be reasonably 
shown to the Supreme Court that the regulation, though an inter- 
ference with private property or with personal Uberty, was reason- 
ably justified by conditions in the commimity which affected the 
{)ublic health, safety, or welfare, then the regulation, though it inter- 
ered with property or hberty, has been hdd not to be a denial of 
due process. 

The test Is a vague and indefinite one. You can not lay down 
any rule which will separate the reasonable from the unreasonable, 
and that, in the last analysis, is the test. The legislation which is a 
roasonable regridation in the interest of the general welfare is con- 
stitutional. The legislation which is an imreasonable interference 
with private property or personal liberty is xmconstitutional. There 
is no more definite test. We can only be guided by the signposts 
which have been established by the judicial decisions of the past and 
await future decisions to make the Ime more definite. 

The Supreme Court has said, in discussing this question, that there 
is no hard and fast line which separates the constitutional from the 
unconstitutional in this field of the police power and the due-process 
clause. The line tends to straighten as decision after decision estab- 
lishes certain points, but it would be a foolish man who would xmder- 
tako to lay down any general rule to determine whether cases which 
may bo supposed to arise in the future would be constitutional or 
unc-onstitutional. 

Oov, Kitc.hin asks, Would it be constitutional to prohibit the ship- 
niont of sound wheat from Minnesota to Wisconsin? Mr. Justice 
Ilarlau said, in the Lottery case, that we should not attempt to 
(locido s\icli Questions until they come before us. We can not decide 
tluuu \intil tnoy come before us. Whatever we may think to the 
(HMitrary, the l^upreme Court of the United States has established 
tho rulo, which must be our guide in determining the constitution- 
alitv or unconstitutionality of legislation under the due-process clause 
aui( it is nothing nxore than this: What is reasonable in view of the 
oon<litioi\s is constitutional and what is unreasonable in view of the 
oouditious is unconstitutional; and every case must stand upon its 
own foot» nwist stand upon the conditions which exist at the time 
t\>ugrcss passes the legislation, or must stand upon the conditions 
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which exist at the time the State legislatures pass the legislation. 
The test is reasonahleness and nothing more. 

That being the general effect of the due-process clause m the fifth 
amendment, the next question is, and this is the vital question in 
this case: Is a regulation of interstate commerce which prohibits the 
shipment of the products of child labor in interstate commerce a 
reasonable regulation of the iaidividual's right to find an intei-state 
market for his goods ? 

We know that the Supreme Court of the United States has upheld 
as reasonable, under the fourteenth amendment, the child-labor laws 
of the States. We know, in other words, that the Supreme Court of 
the United States has said that a regulation of the right of the child 
to work and a regulation of the right of the employer to have children 
work under a certain age is constitutional. We know that State 
legislation setting up standards of child labor similar to those in this 
bm is constitutional; that it does not deprive anybody of rights of 
property or of liberty without due process. That means that there 
are conditions existing in the commimity which justify this inter- 
ference with personal liberty in private property. The right of the 
child to work is subject to this right of the State government in its 
jurisdiction and the Federal Government within its jurisdiction to 
say that you shall not work if your work involves detriment to the 
public health, safety, or general welfare. 

In the Coppage case, for example, which was referred to yesterday, 
where the Supreme Court of the United States held unconstitutional 
the Kansas statute prohibiting the discharges of men because they 
belonged to trade-unions, the court referred to the previous decision 
in the Adair case, holding a similar act of Congress unconstitutional, 
and it said that the reason for these decisions was that such regula- 
tions had been generally held throughout the country as unwar- 
rantable, unreasonable interferences with rights of hberty and prop- 
erty. In other words, they referred to the fact that State statutes 
to the same effect had been generally considered as arbitrary and 
unreasonable, and on that ground they justified their decision that 
such statutes were miconstitutional. 

The f imdamental reason underlying those decisions was that there 
had been no conditions shown in the community, no evil conditions 
connected with the pubhc safety, the pubUc health, or the pubUc 
welfare which justified that kind of regulation. It does not mean 
that in the future we may not have similar statutes held constitu- 
tional. Take, for example, the workman's compensation act passed 
in New York some years ago. When it first came before the court 
of appeals of New lork State, it was held unconstitutional as an 
unreasonable deprivation of property without due process of law. 
It was so held under the State constitution which contains a due 
process clause. We amended the State constitution and expressly 
authorized the legislature to enact a workman's compensation act. 
We could not amend the fourteenth amendment. Tne fourteenth 
amendment still required the States not to deprive any individual 
of property without due process of law, and when our second work- 
man's compensation act came before the court of appeals, and it was 
contended that if the first act had been unconstitutional as a depriv- 
ation of property without due process under the State constitution, 
then the second act was unconstitutional, as a deprivation of property 
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without due process contrary to the fourteenth amendment. The 
question was precisely the same and the court of appeals simply 
departed from its former decision on the sroimd that it felt impressed 
with the fact that it had been established that there were conditions 
which justified this interference with private property, this regulation 
of private property, in the interest of the public gooa. 

Senator Bbandeoee. But they would not have held that tinless 
you had amended the constitution specifically authorizing the new 
reso ubion ? 

Prof. Parkinson. But, Senator, the second case arose under the 
fourteenth amendment to the Federal Constitution. 

Senator Branbeoee. But the State constitution had been 
amended ? 

Prof. Parkinson. TTie Federal Constitution had not been amended. 
The first case was decided imder the due process clause of the State 
constitution and the second case was decided imder the due process 
clause of the Federal Constitution. 

Senator Brandeqee. Yes; I understand. 

Prof. Parkinson. The question, what is due process, remained 
precisely the same as it had been in the first place. 

So I say, of all these cases the question is one of reasonableness, 
reasonable regulation in the interest of pubhc welfare; 

After all, the principal point involved in the constitutionality of the 
pending bill is this: Are the Lottery case and the White Slave case 

firecedents supporting the constitutionality of this child-labor bill? 
f they are we do not need to go any further. 

In the Lottery case the Supreme Court upheld a prohibition of the 
shipment of lottery tickets and lottery Uterature m the interest of 
protecting the public morals and the public welfare. 

In the Hoke case the Supreme Court upheld the act of Congress 
prohibiting the transportation of women in interstate commerce for 
immoral purposes, and they upheld it on the ground that it was a 
prohibition of interstate commerce in the interest of pubUc welfare. 

The only suggestion that I have ever heard which would tend to 
indicate that these cases are not absolute precedents in support of 
the constitutionaHty of this proposed legislation was that advanced 
by Gov. Kitchin yesterday, and which is generally known and referred 
to as the distinction between protection of the consumer and protec- 
tion of the producer. If that Lottery case and that White Slave case 
are not to be precedents in support of the constitutionality of this 
child-labor biQ, it is because of that alleged distinction between pro- 
tection of the consumer and protection of the producer. It is true 
that in the Lottery case Congress was protecting the consumer at the 
end of the interstate journey by preventing the lottery tickets reach- 
ing him. It is true m this case that Congress would be protecting 
small children against employment in the production of goods before 
they started on the interstate journey. 

That, gentlemen, is the crux of this question. Is there any diflfer- 
ence between a regulation for the protection of the consumer and a 
regulation for the protection of the producer ? 

Think for a moment what that lottery case really means. Congress 
prohibited transportation in interstate commerce of lottery literature 
and lottery tickets, and the Supreme Court upheld it. Do you think 
for a moment that the Supreme Court in upnolding that lottery act 
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was influenced by the fact that it protected a few mdividuals who 
might have purchased lottery tickets to their moral detriment at the 
end of a journey in interstate commerce? Do you think that the 
Supreme Court was influenced by the fact that a few individuals 
might become gamblers or indulge their gambling instincts ? Do you 
suppose the Supreme Court was trying merely to protect those indi- 
viduals against themselves, or against the temptation to gamble! 
Not at aU. The Supreme Court upheld that legislation because it 
established a standard of morality, an ideal of pubhc welfare which 
these gambling transactions viotated. The Supreme Court upheld 
that legislation, not for the protection of the individuals who bought 
the lottery tickets, but for the protection of the public welfare and 
the public morals. It was the relationship of the effect of those lot- 
tery tickets on the individuals' morals and the public morals that 
justified Congress in enacting that legislation. 

That is what government exists for, to establish high ideals of 
morals, high standards for the public welfare and to compel obedience 
to them, and this legislation was upheld because it pronibited viola- 
tions by individuals of those estabhshed standards. 

Take the decision in the Hoke case. Do you think for a moment 
that the Supreme Court of the United States upheld that prohibition 
of interstate commerce in the interest of protecting the few indi- 
viduals who might otherwise be affected by transactions at the end of 
a journey? Government never intervened merely for the protection 
of those few individuals. Again, it was a standard of public morals 
and of public welfare for the establishment and maintenance of which 
Congress exercised its great powers; and from this point of view 
what does it matter whether tne conditions which violate a standard 
of public welfare, of public health, of public safety, or of public 
morals which Congress says should be mamtained — what does it mat- 
ter whether those violations come at the beginning of a journey or at 
its end ? Congress has this power under the commerce clause to use 
for the public good, and if it finds conditions in the country which it 
believes ought to be regulated, which it believes call for the establish- 
ment of a standard and its protection, it matters not whether the 
injury may affect a group of persons here or a group of persons there, 
the important question is, ^^Do the transactions or conditions here or 
there affect the public safety, the public health, the public morals, or 
the public weKare?" Anci if they do. Congress has the power to 
intervene to prevent them. 

I want to read a quotation from the lottery case, in which I have 
taken the liberty of inserting the words ''child labor or its products" 
in place of ''lotteries." Otherwise the quotation is just as it appears 
in the opinion of Mr. Justice Harlan, except that the italicized words 
are substituted for words referring to lotteries. 

I! a State, when considering legislation for the suppreseion of child labor within its 
own limits, may properly take into view the evils that inhere in mining or manu- 
facluring in that mode why may not Congress, invested with the power to regulate 
commerce among the several States, provide that such commerce shall not be polluted 
by the carrying of the products of such labor from one State to another. * * * As 
a State may, for the purpose of guarding the morals of its own people, forbid all child 
lobar within its limits, so C'ongress, for the purpose of guarding the pe:)ple of the United 
States against the widespread pestilence of child labor and to protect the commerce 
which concerns all the States, may prohibit the carrying of the products of such labor 
from one State to another. * * * We should hesitate long before adjudging that 
an evil of such appalling character, carried on through interstate commerce, can not 
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be met and crushed by the only power competent to that end. We say competent 
to that end, because Congress alone has the power to occupy, by legislation, the whole 
field of interstate commerce. * ♦ ♦ if the carrying of the products of child kthoT 
from one State to another be interstate commerce, and if Congress is of opinion that an 
effective regulation for the suppres-'inn of the sale of stich products carried on through 
such commerce is to make it a criminal offense to cause such products to he shipped 
from one State to another, we know of no authority in the courts to hold that the means 
thus devised are not appropriate and necessary to protect the country at large against 
a species of interstate commerce * ♦ * which has grown into disrepute and has 
become offenf ive to the entire people of the Nalion. 

That is the language used by the Supreme Court in upholding the 
lottery act. I have substituted for '^lotteries/' ''child labor." 
I have made no other change, and if child labor conditions in this 
country have become such that though the States interpose to pro- 
hibit such labor, this prohibition is ineffective to suppress child labor 
because users of child labor find a market for their products in inter- 
state commerce, this statement of the Supreme Court applies as well 
to child labor as it does to lotteries. The States could intervene to 

Erohibit lotteries, but not effectively. States can intervene to pro- 
ibit child labor but not effectively. The only power competent to 
that end, as Mr. Justice Harlan says, is the Federal Government. 

Summing up, then, wo beUeve that this power of Congress over 
commerce includes prohilntion; that it includes proliibition in the 
interest of the general welfare as well as in the interest of the instru- 
mentahties of commerce; that this power is not arbitrary but must 
be exercised consistently with the fifth amendment, and must not 
constitute a deprivation of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law, but that it may be exercised reasonably to regulate 
conditions for the protection of the public health, morals, safety, 
and welfare; and that it does not make any difference whether the 
individuals >vho are primarily affected by the regulation happen to 
be at the one end ot the journey in interstate commerce or at the 
other. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

The Acting Chairman. Your proposition, in brief, is that it is as 
detrimental to pubhc morals to produce and sell a lotteiy ticket as 
it is to buy and use it. 

Prof. Parkinson. Not quite, Senator, but that the buying and 
the using by some individuals in the community is a violation of the 
standard of pubhc morals and public welfare which it is desirable 
for the Government to maintain. It is not a question whether the 
one act or the other is more or less immoral, but it is the relationship 
between the good of the individual and the good of the community, 
and it is the fact that there is a good of the conmiunity at issue which 

t'ustifies the regulation. In other words, the regjilation woidd never 
)e upheld, whether it was made by the Federal Government or made 
by the State government, unless it could be shown that the regulation 
in the interest of some individuals was intimatelv connected with the 
good of the general public. 

Senator Brandegee. In the lottery case the whole system and its 
paraphernalia were conceded by everybody to be immoral, the 
things that were prohibited from transportation were a part of the 
paraphernalia of the business, and the advertisement of an admit- 
tedly illegal business and immoral, although it had been legalized 
in the States where it existed. Now the thing prohibited by Congress 
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in this bill is, per se, a perfectly innocuous, legitimate and desirable 
article. Do you see no difference between those two cases ? 

Prof. Parkinson. Lottery tickets were not always regarded as 
immoral. 

Senator Brandegeb. No, but at the time of the decision, I mean. 

Prof. Parkinson. I have no doubt there were a number of people 
then who thought them not immoral. 

Senator Brandegee.- Assuming that there had not been a con- 
sensus of opinion as to the immoraUty and the court found it was 
an immoral, and as you say a gambling device, and the whole thing 
tending to corrupt public morals. Now, child labor of itself is not 
immoral nor corrupting unless the child is working at too young a 
period, and it can not be branded as an infamy that a child shall try 
to earn its living. The whole institution was not immoral. There 
is nothing immoral about the transportation of cotton, certainly. 
As I say in the lottery case, the lottery devices theinselves were pro- 
hibited from being sent to one State from the other. In this case 
the child labor is not attempted to be regulated, but the product of 
the labor is barred from commerce and the product of the labor is a 
perfectly innocent article, and is only a parcel of the labor, if it is a 
compUcated article manufactured in a mill where only a certain 
number of children are employed. Do you think those two cases 
are on a perfectly parallel ground so the court would be compelled 
if it stands by its lottery decision, to sustain the constitutionality 
of this child-labor act? 

Prof. Parkinson. Senator, the lottery act prohibited the trans- 

1)ortation in interstate commerce of the article which enabled the 
ottery gamblers to carry on their trade. Without that transporta- 
tion they could not carry on their trade. There was nothing im- 
moral about carrying the lottery tickets across the State line in the 
mails or in express cars. It was the using of an instrumentaUty sub- 
ject to the Federal control for making effective the lottery scheme, 
the gambling scheme, . that was withdrawn, and here we merely 
withdraw from the man who is producing goods with the labor of 
young children the instrumentahties under the Federal control by 
which he seeks to find a market. The lottery gambler when he 
shipped his tickets in interstate commerce was seeking his market, 
and that is what the Federal Government withdrew from him, and 
that is what we seek to withdraw from the user of child labor. 

Senator Brandegee. You see no distinction at all between the two ? 

Prof. Parkinson. I see no distinction whatever between these two 
cases so far as the question of withdrawing the Federal instrumen- 
tality from the use of those persons who are carrying on practices 
which are to the detriment of the general welfare. 

Now, Senator, I should like to come back to the first part of your 
question, which involves the question of morals. You, I think, 
admit that it may be immoral to employ very young children, because 
I noticed in your question a limitation as to age, therefore it is a 
matter of degree as to where the point is to be established at which 
evil employment becomes immoral. 

Senator JBrandegee. You think so, but as I follow your very inge- 
nious and entertaining argument, it occurs to me if it is practically 
so that under the commerce clause of the Constitution Congress can 
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prohibit in commerce among the States all articles that are not pro- 
duced in such ways and surrounded by such influences as in the 
judgment of Congress may be for the best interest of the people at 
large, what is there left for the States to do about regulating their own 
affairs ? 

Prof. Parkinson. Senator, that again brings up the question, What 
is to be the general appUcation of this rule in the future ? It is impos- 
sible to say. We can only discuss the particular case that is now 
before us. There is an element of public good and of public morals 
in this case, and therefore Congress can reach out to regulate 

Senator Brandeoee. I agree to that, and I think there is no man 
in Congress, or if there is he ought not to be, who would not like to 
alleviate any wrong conditions that exist in the country. But when 
I asked what is going to become of the powers of the States to manage 
their own local affairs if it is so that the General Government, when- 
ever in the opinion of Congress the public welfare demands, may, 
through the commerce clause, compel all the States to act as the 
General Government wants them to, irrespective of the way they 
want to act themselves, what becomes of local self-government in this 
country ? 

Prof. Parkinson. In the first place. Senator, the power of Congress 
will always be subject to this general rule, that there must be con- 
ditions which justify the regiuation in the interest of the public 
health, morals, safety, and welfare. In the second place, the States 
have transferred this power to Congress, and it is not only a power, 
but it is the duty of Congress to use the power in the mterest of 
national safety, welfare, .and morals. Take, for example, the right 
of a State to deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law. A few States had the due process provision in 
their constitutions prior to the adoption of the fourteenth amend- 
ment. The adoption of the fourteenth amendment was merely a 
compulsion on all the States not to exercise any of their powers to 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law. Ana as the power of the Federal Government advances by 
its proper development, it will graduallv extend to fields which it 
has not hitherto entered, and it is true that it will compel States to 
do in the interest of the welfare of the Nation what perhaps one or 
two States are now unwilling to do. This is not the first time that 
Congress has been asked to reach out and regulate local matters, and 
it wfll not establish 

Senator Brandegee. It will not be the last either. 

Senator Clapp. I hope not. 

Prof. Parkinson. And, Senator, it does not matter in the slightest 
what this committee or what this Congress may do with this bill so 
far as future requests and future demands for the extension of the 
Federal power are concerned. You can not hold up that demand 
by any action which you may take on this bill. You were told 
yesterday that if you recommended or passed this bill you would be 
flooded with demands to extend the Federal power. You will be 
flooded with those demands whatever you do with this bill, and you 
wiU be flooded with them imtil the limitations of the congressional 
power are more definitely prescribed by the Supreme Court. 

Senator Brandegee. I think that is very likely. 
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The Acting Chaibman. Let me ask you this question, Professor: 
I assume that the State governments would have the right to adopt 
certain sanitary regulations with respect to the building of factories, 
with reference to light, to heat, and pertaining generally to the com- 
forts of the employees. Now assummg that to be so, and I do not 
think there is any doubt about it, do you believe that the Federal 
Government imder this commerce clause of the Constitution would 
have the right to adopt those same regulations with respect to fac- 
tories in which goods were made for sale and transportation in inter- 
state conugaerce ? 

Prof. Pabkinson. Senator, there is where the judgment of Congress 
becomes important. That is for the Congress to say. If conditions 
at the time that it passes such legislation justify it, iiin other words — 
here is the general test, and you can not make it more specific — if 
ou should pass that regulation now I think the average m.an would 
e shocked oy it, and if the average man would be shocked by it the 
chances are that the Supreme Court of the United States would be 
shocked by it. And the Question whether that kind of legislation is 
going to be constitutional or unconstitutional is one of conditions 
existing at the time that the Congjress steps in to act, and the judg- 
ment (3 Congress, unless it be arbitrary, is going to be very largely 
adopted by the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court has said in all of 
these cases that it will only intervene to hold imconstitutional such 
legislation where the legislative body has obviously acted arbitrarily 
and with the result of confiscation. In other words, unreasonably. 
You can not — no one can undertake to answer such questions without 
all of the facts and the conditions before him, because of necessity 
the facts and conditions are the necessary basis for judgment. And 
I say again the only answer I can make to your question is that if the 
conditions in the country are such that a regulation to that effect 
can reasonably be interpreted to be beneficial to the public health or 
welfare, it will not shocK the average man, just as this legislation will 
not shock the average man. The average man is ready for this child- 
labor legislation, is ready for the suppression of child labor and is 
ready for the use of the Federal power to accomplish it effectively. 

The Acting Chaibman. Let me ask you another question. You 
speak of the conditions as controlling, and to some extent that is 
true. We have possession of the Philippine Islands and we legislate 
with respect to tne Philippine Islands. , It is said that the youths in 
the Philippine Islands mature there two or three years earlier, than 
they do m this climate. Suppose we were to assume that children 
should not be permitted to work in the factories in this country under 
16 years of age, but that the children in the Philippine Islands are as 
mature at 13 or 14 years as our children here are at 16. Would the 
conditions sustain legislation in both localities in the same way ? 

Prof. Parkinson. It would depend upon whether the different 
conditions were such that a fair regulation as to the one would bo 
felt to be a shockingly unfair regulation as to the other. Whether 
that is so, I do not know. * 

The Acting Chairman. That is, it might be constitutional with 
reference to the States here but unconstitutional with reference to 
the Philippines. 

2789e— 16 
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Prof. Pakkinson. I think a child-labor bill enacted for the United 
States might be constitutional, and one enacted for the Philippines 
might be unconstitutional. 

^ Senator Brakdeoee. In other words, all these thin^ are constitu- 
tional or unconstitutional according as the Supreme Court says. 

Prof. PARKixsoif . There is absolutely no doubt about the fact that 
where the constitutionality of a regulation bjr the States or by the 
Nation is opposed wholly on the ground that it deprives a person of 
life, liberty, or property without due process of law, the fundamental 
test of its constitutionality is its reasonableness, and the Supreme 
Court will hold it constitutional unless it is so unreasonable as to 
shock the average man as an arbitrary confiscatory and unreasonable 
action of government. We may quarrel with that test, but there is 
no doubt about the fact that it is the test under the due process clause. 

The Acting Chairman. Let me ask you a question along that 
line. It has been suggested to me here. Do you think that the 
Congress would have the power to prohibit the transportation of 
goods in interstate commerce which are made by women who are 
einployed more than eight hours per day ? 

rrof. Parkinson. It would not help at all, Senator, for me to 
answer that question. What I think about that would throw abso- 
lutely no light on the constitutionality of this bill. 

Tlie Acting Chairman. We may be of a different opinion. 

Prof. Parkinson. It would throw absolutelv no light upon the 
general question of the constitutionality of this bill; but I should say 
this, my own personal opinion is that it has been so well demonstrated 
in various parts of the country that excessive hours of work for 
women are so detrimental to tlie public health and the public wel- 
fare, it has become so well accepted that the Government has the 
p wor to interfere and prevent excessive hours of work for women, 
that I do not believe the Supreme Court of the United States would 
interfere to set aside the judgment of Congress if Congress should 
deliberately enact the bill suggested. 

The Acting Chairman. Is there anything further? 

Prof. Parkinson. Mr. Chairman, if you desire, I will send a copy 
of my complete brief on the subject to the clerk of the committee to 
bo filed. 

(The brief was subsequently submitted to the clerk of the com- 
mittee and is here ordered prilited in full as follows:) 

A BRIEF DISCUSSING THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE KEATING- 
OWEN CHILD-LABOR BILL. 

[By Thomas I. Parkinson, of tho legislative drafting burean, Colombia University.] 

Th9 Palmer-Owen bill prohlbitino: shipment in interstate commerce of the products 
of child labor passed the House of RepresentAtives in the last Congress and a similar 
bill ''now known as the Keating-Owen bill) has been reported favorably by the House 
Committee on Labor. This brief undertakes to consider the various aspects of the 
constitutional power of Congress to regulate interstate conunerce for the accomplish- 
ment of the pui poses of these bills. 

The conclusions of the brief may be summarized as follows: 

I. The power of Congress over interstate commerce is complete and exclusive. 

II. The power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce, as stated in the com- 
merce clause of the Federal Constitution, includes power to prohibit absolutely the 
shipment or transportation in interstate commerce of specified persons or property. 
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III. The power of GongresB over interstate commerce may be exercised in the in- 
terest of the public health, morals, safety, and welfare as well as in the interest of that 
commerce and its instrumentalities. 

IV. Whatever its incidental effects, a Congressional regulation of interstate com- 
merce is never a violation of the reserved rights of the States. 

V. The pDwer of Congress to prohibit shipment or transportation in interstate com- 
merce is limited only by the requirement of the fifth amendment that such prohibi- 
tion shall not constitute a deprivation of individual rights without due process of law; 
1. e., that such prchibition shall not be an arbitrary or unreasonable interference with 
the individuar 8 rights of prop arty or liberty of contract. 

VI. The prohibition of shipment in interstate commerce of the products of child 
labor is a reasonable exercise of the congressional commerce power in the interest of 
the public welfare. 

I. The Power of Congress over Interstate Commerce is Complete and 

Exclusive. 

Congress has supreme and plenary power over interstate commerce. Article 1, 
section 8, clause 3 of the Federal Constitution jjrovides: "That Congress shall have 
power * * * to regulate commerce with foreign nations among the several States 
and with the Indian tribes.*' 

Under the Articles of Confederation each State had complete control over its own 
commerce. The exerciBC of this control resulted in embarrassing and destructive con- 
eequencea and led to an oppressed and degraded state of commerce. (Brown v. Mary- 
land, 12 Wheat., 419, 445 [1827].) The prevailing motive for the adoption of the 
present Constitution was to ** rescue it from the * * * perpetual jamng and hos- 
tility of commercial regulation. * * * The entire purpose for which the delegates 
assembled at Annapolis was to devise means for the uniform regulation of trade. They 
found no means but in a general government; and they recommended a convention 
to accomplish that purpose. * * * We do not find in the history of the formation 
and adoption of the Constitution that any man speaks of a general concurrent power 
in the regulation of foreign and domestic trade as still residing in the States. The 
very object intended, more than any other, was to take away such power. If it had 
not so provided, the Constitution would not have been worth accepting.'* (Chief 
Justice Marshall in Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat., 1, 11, 12 [1824].) 

It is no longer necessary to cite cases to support the declaration that the commerce 
clause has vested in Congress a broad, complete, and exclusive power over interstate 
and foreign commerce; but the following from one of Chief Justice Marshall's opinions 
is worth repeating here: 

"It may be doubted whether any of the evils proceeding from the feebleness of the 
Federal (lovernment contributed more to that great revolution which introduced the 
present system than the deep and general couAdrtion that commerce ought to be 
reflated by Congress. It is not, therefore, a matter of surprise that the grant should 
be as extensive as the mischief, and should comprehend all foreign commerce and 
all commerce among the States. To construe the power so as to impair its efficacy 
would tend to defeat an object in the attainment of which the American public took, 
and justlv took, that strong interest which arose from a full conviction of its necessity," 
(Brown v. Maryland, 12 Wheat., 419, 446 [1827].) 

Whatever may have been the primary reason for the insertion of this clause in the 
Constitution it is now definitely settled that it has vested in Congress a broad, complete, 
and exclusive power over interstate commerce. 

In the early case of Gibbons v. Ogden (supra 196), Chief Justice Marshall discusses 
the congressional power over interstate commerce as follows: 

"What is this power? It is the power to regulate; that is, to prescribe the rule by 
vrhich commerce is to be governed. This power, like all others vested in Congress, is 
complete in itself, may be exerc ised to its utmost extent, and acknowledges no limita- 
tions other than are prescribed in the Constitution. * * * If as has always beea 
understood, the sovereignty of Congress, though limited to specified objects, is plenary 
as to those objects, the power over commerce with foreign nations and among the- 
several States is vested in Congress as absolutely as it would be in a single government 
having in its constitution the same restrictions on the exercise of the power as are found 
in the Constitution of the United States. The wisdom and the discretion of Congress, 
their identity with the people, and the influence which their constituents possess at 
elections are in this as in many other instances, as that for example of declaring war, 
the sole restraints on which they have relied to secure them from its abuse. ' ' (Quoted 
with approved in the Lottery Case [1902], 188 U. S., 321, 353.) 
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This view of the commerce power was affirmed by the Supreme Court in the late caee 
of Hoke V. United States (227 U. S., 308 320 [1913]), where it is said: "The pswer is 
direct; there is no word of limitation in it, and it broad and universal scope has been 
80 often declared as to make repetition unnecessary.'' 

In the exercise of the power thus broadly granted and interpreted Congress has a 
wide discretion. A rQguiiation of interstate commerce is not suoject to attack in the 
coiurts on the ground that it is not the most advisable which Congress mi^ht have 
adopted under the circumstances. Thus in the Lottery Case (188 U. S., 321, 353 
[19031), the court said: 

''They (prior decisions) also show * * * that in determining the character 
of the r^ulations to be adopted Congress has a large discretion which is not to bo 
controlled by the coiirts simply because in their opinion such regulations may not be 
the best or most effective that could be employ ed." 

The fact that an act of Congress regulating interstate commerce has the incidental 
effect of affecting or regulating intrastate commerce does not render it invalid. In a 
recent case Mr. Justice Hughes, citing numerous authoritative precedents, said: 

''The completely internal commerce of a State, then, may be considered as reserved 
for the State itself. This reservation to the States manifestly is only of that authority 
which is consistent with and not opposed to the grant to Congress. There is no room 
in our scheme of government for the assertion of State power in hostility to the author- 
ized exercise of Federal power. The authority of Congress extends to every part of 
interstate commerce and to every instrumentality or agency by which it is earned on; 
and the full control by Congress of the subjects committed to its regulation Is not to be 
denied or thwarted bv the commingling of interstate and intrastate operations. This 
is not to say that the Nation may deal with the internal concerns of the State as such, 
but that the execution bv Congress of its constitutional powei^ to r^fulate interstate 
commerce is not limited by the fact that intrastate transactions ma^ have become so 
interwoven therewith that the effective government of the former incidentally con- 
trols the latter. This conclusion necessarily results from a supremacy of the national 
power within its appointed sphere." (Minn. Rate Cases, 230 U. S., 352, 398 [1913J.) 

These cases establish in our constitutional law the principle that the power of 
Confess to regulate interstate commerce b a broad and complete power acknowledging 
no hmitations except those contained in the Federal Constitution. This power, says 
Chief Justice Marshall, "is complete in itself, may be exercised to its utmost extent 
and acknowledges no limitations other than are prescribed in the Constitution." 
In a very late case, Mr. Justice McKenna said: "The pawer is direct; there is no word 
of limitation in it and its broad and universal scope has been so often declared as to 
make repetition unnecessary.'' In a similar case Mr. Justice Harlan said that "in 
determining the character of the regulations to be adopted Congress has a lai^e discre- 
tion which IS not to be controlled by the courts " ; and in a very recent case Mr. Justice 
Hughes said: "The full control bv Congress of the subjects committed to its regulation 
is not to be denied or thwarted by the commingling of interstate and intrastate 
operations.'' These declarations by the Supreme Court ought to be kept promi- 
nently in- mind in approaching the consideration of the constitutionality of the pro- 
posed Federal child-labor l^slation, and pirticularly they ought to be kept con- 
stantly before us when consideraing the validity of objections to its constitutionality 
based upon such general assertions as that the framers of the Constitution did not 
intend such extensive use of the Federal power; that there are other means by which 
the desired result can be more effectively or expaditiously accomplished; that the 
commingling of interstate and intrastate business makes such legislation in effect a 
regulation of manufacture for the intrastate trade; that the proposed legislation would 
be an interference with the reserved powers of the States, and similar contentions. 

II. The Power of Congress to Regulate Interstate Commerce, as Stated 
IN THE Commerce Clause op the Federal Constitution, Includes Power to 
Prohibit Absolutely the Shipment or Transportation in Interstate Com- 
merce OF Specified Persons or Property. 

The States, by adopting the Federal Constitution, delegated to Congress the power 
"to regulate commerce * * * among the several States." We are, for the mo- 
ment, concerned only with the interpretation of the word "reojulate" and the deter- 
mination of the question whether it should be interpreted to include power to prohibit. 
The answer must be found in the provisions of the Constitution itself as interpreted 
by the practice of Concress and the decisions of the Supreme Court. That the power 
under tne commerce clause to r^ulate includes the power to prohibit is shown both 
by the application of general piincipleB of interpretation and by authoritativs 
precedent. 
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A. GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF INTERPRETATION JUSTIFY THE CONCLUSION THAT THE 
POWER TO REGULATE INTERSTATE COMMERCE INCLUDES POWER TO PROHIBIT IT. 

1. The power of Congress over interstate commerce is the same as that enjoyed by 
the individual States prior to the adoption of the Federal Constitution. 

Under the Articles of Confederation, each State had complete control over its com- 
merce with the other States and could prevent the importation of the products of 
another State. The exercise of the power to regulate commerce most familiar to the 
framers of the Federal Constitution was the total or partial prohibition of traffic in 
particular articles. Several of the States had adopted such prohibitions. The only 
clause in the Constitution which took from the individual States any of their power 
over commerce is that which placed the power to regulate interstate commerce in the 
Federal Congress. The Supreme Court has decided that the power of Congress under 
this clause Is exclusive; no residuum of power over insterstate commerce has been 
left to the States. 

If the incli\ iiual States prior to the adoption of the Federal Constitution possessed 
power to prohibit imports from other States, and if the entire power of the States over 
interstate commerce was transferred to and vested in the Federal Government, what 
has bacome of the power to prohibit transportation across State lines if it was not 
included in the grant to Congress of power to regulate commerce between the States? 
It may be argued that when the individual States surrendered this power to prohibit 
imports it thereupon ceased to exist in either the Federal or State Governments, but 
that the framers of the Constitution intended to transfer to Congress this power to 
prohibit transportation across State lines is demonstrated by article 1, section 9, of 
the Constioution, which is quoted and discussed in the following section of this brie f . 
Further argument along these lines would seem to be unnecessary and academic. 
Unquestionably the States possessed the power to prohibit. It is equally certain 
that t.hey gave up that power on the adoption of the Federal Constitution. It is^ 
however, ijiportant that the only provision in the Constitution which vests in Con- 
gress the power over commerce previously exercised by the States is the clause which 
authorizes Congress to "regulate" interstate commerce. Many learned reasons may 
be advanced to prove that "regulate" does not mean "prohibit" but the fact is that 
"regulate" was selected as the word to transfer to Congress the full power previously 
po?«e?^pd by independent States, and that of course included >ower to prohibit. 

2. That the power to regulate was intended to include the power to prohibit is 
indicated by other provisions of the Constitution. 

Article 1, section 9, of the Federal Constitution provides: "The migration or impor- 
tation of such p'^rsDns as any of the States now existing shall think prop r to admit 
shall not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year 1808.*' A prohibition by 
Congress of the migration or importation of such persons could be bas d only on the 
power to regulate interstate ana foreign commerce, and if the framers did not intend 
the power to regulate to include the power to prohibit, this express restriction on the 
power to prohibit migration or importation ot certain persons was entirely unneces« 
sary and superfluous. It must be assumed that the framers of the Constitution 
beUevod that th^re was n'^cessity for this provision, and that Uiey so believed indi- 
cates that thoy int^nd^d that the power granted to Congress to regulate commerce in 
an earlier section of the Constitution should include the power to prohibit the migra- 
tion or importation of these persons. This clans'? can not be waved aside as relating 
only to importation from foreign countries into this country. It is perfectly definite 
and relates as well to "the migration * * * of such persons as any of £he States 
* * * shall think proper to admit." 

Refr^rring to this section, Chief Justice Marshall, in Gibbons v. Ogden (9 Wheat., Ij 
216 [1824]), said: 

"(This section) has always been considered as an exception from the power to 
regulate commerce and * * * so far as an exception from a power proves its 
existence, this section proves that the power to regulate commerce applies equally 
to the regulation of vessels employed in transporting men, who pass from place to 
place voluntarily, and to those who pass involuntarily. " 

3. The power of Congress over interstate commerce is as extensive as the power 
over foreign commerce and it is established that the power to regulate foreign com- 
merce includes the power to prohibit. 

Congress derives its power to regulate interstate commerce from the same clause of 
the Constitution from which is derived its power over foreign commerce. The power 
over interstate and foreign commerce is granted in precisely the same words and the 
Supreme Court has repeatedly declared mat these powers are identical. In Bowman 
V. C hicago & Northwestern Railway Co. (125 U. S., 465, 482 [1888]\ the court said: 

"The power conferred upon Congress to regulate commerce among the States is 
indeed contained in the same clause of the Constitution which confers upon it power 
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to legulate commerce with foreign nations. The grant is conceived in the same terms, 
and the two powers are undoubtedly of the same class and character and equally 
extensive. " 

And again, in Crutcher v. Kentucky, (141 U. S., 47, 57 [1891]) the court said: 

"It has frequently been laid down by this court that the p3wer of Congress over 
interstate commerce is as absolute as it is over foreign commerce." 

Similar statements by the court, to the effect that the pDwer granted to Congress 
over interstate commerce is as extensive as the p^wer over foreign commerce, may be 
found in Gibbons v. Ogden (9 Wheat., 1, 194, 228 fl824]); License Cases ^5 Howard, 
504, 578 [1847]); Brown v. Houston (114 U. S., 622, 630 [18851); Pittsburg & Southern 
Coal Co. V. Bates (156 U. S., 577, 587 [1895]); Lottery Ca8es,(188 U. S., 321, 351 [1903]). 

The regulation of foreign commerce by (Congress has frequently assumed the form 
of prohibition. The nonimportation and embargo acts, wnich were upheld by the 
Supreme Court, are striking illustrations of the exercise of this power. In the case 
of Gibbons v. Ogden (9 Wheat., 1, 192 [1824]), Chief Justice Marshall, referring to the 
argument that embargoes are an instrument of war depanding for their validity on 
the war-making power, said : 

"They are sometimes resorted to without a view to war and with a single view to 
commerce. * * * When Congress imposed that embargo which for a time engaged 
the attention of every man in the United States, the avowed object of the law was 
the protection of commerce and the avoiding of war." 

Again, in United States v. Marigold (9 Howard, 560, 566 [18501), the court said: 

"Since the passage of the embargo and nonintercourse laws, and the re p3ated 
judicial sanctions those statutes have received, it can scarcely, at this day, be cp3n 
to doubt that every subject falling within the legitimate £ph3re of commercial Tegii- 
lation may be partially or wholly excluded, vh3n either measure shall be demanded 
by the safety or by the impDrtant interests of the entire NttiDn." 

In United States v. William (28 Fed., 614 |18081), tha then recent embargo act 
was sustained as a valid regulation of foreign commerce. 

In the more recent case of Butterfield v, Stranahan (192 U. S., 470 [1904]), an act of 
Congress prohibiting the importation of inferior grades of tea was held constitutional. 

In Oceanic Navigation Co. v, Stranahan (214 U.S., 320 [1909]), an act excluding aliens 
was sustained, and in The Abby Dodge (223 U. S., 166 [1912]), a conservation measure 
excluding deep-sea sponges taken by aivers was upheld . 

No more effective argument in favor of the power can be advanced than a statement 
of the frequent use of the power particularly in recent tariff acts. Among the recent 
prohibitions may be mentioned that against foreign convict-made articles; that 
against importation into the United States of fur-seal sldns taken in violation of law; 
and that against the importation of the eggs of game birds. 

This power of Congress to prohibit importation as a part of the power to r^ulate 
foreign commerce has become so well established that the references to it in the latter 
cases are hardly more than a statement recognizing the existence of the power. Thus 
in Weber v. Freed (Case No. 644, Dec. 13, 1915), the court, in upholding the consti- 
tutionality of the act prohibiting the introduction of piize-fight films into the United 
States, said that Congress possesses a complete power over foreign commerce and '*its 
authority to prohibit the introduction of foreign articles" is "recognized and enforced 
by many previous decisions of this court. ' ' 

Since the power to regulate foreign commerce may be exercised to the extent oi 
absolute pronibition, and since the power over interstate commerce is equally exten- 
sive, it, too, may be exercised to the extent of prohibition. So far. therefore, as the 
conamerce clause itself is concerned and without considering for the moment other 
clauses of the Constitution which affect the question, it may be stated wit/h confidence 
that the power over interstate commerce may be exercised b)r prohibitive meaaurea 
to the same extent as in the case of foreign commerce. This is not to assert that in 
dealing with interstate traffic Congress possesses the same unrestricted and arbitrary 
power of prohibition which it may exercise over foreign commerce. The reason for 
the difference, however, is found not in the commerce clause, but in the due process 
clause of the Constitution, which restrains Congress from arbitrarily depriving the 
individual of vested property rights. We have detached the restrictive effect of the 
due process clause from our present consideration because of the desirability of first 
obtaining a clear view of the power delegated to Congress by the conunerce clause. 
Whether the power to regulate commerce includes power to prohibit commerce in 
specified articles is one question, and whether Congress n ay prohibit commerce in 
a specified article is another. The former involves the question of Federal and State 
jurisdiction over commerce; the latter involves the totally different question as to 
the extent of the right of the individual under the fifth amendment to insist that 
Congress shall not exercise its otherwise admitted power over commerce in such man- 
ner as to deprive the individual of his property or liberty without due process. The 
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fonner raifies the issue between Nation and State under the commerce clause and the 
reserved powers clause; the latter raises the issue between the Nation and the indi- 
vidual under the commerce clause and the fifth amendment. 

B. PHBCBDBNT JUSTIFIES THE CONCLUSION THAT THE POWER TO REGULATE INCLUDES 

THE POWER TO PROHIBIT INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 

The for^[oing theories of interpretation of the commerce clause and the precedents 
derived from its exercifle over foreign commerce standing alone, compel tne conclu- 
sion that the power to regulate includes the power to prohibit in interstate as well as 
foreign commerce: but fortunately we have additional and more specific authority 
to the same effect in a number of decisions of the Supreme Court in which prohibi- 
tions of transportation or shipment in interst>ate commerce of specified persons or 
things have been sustained. It is sufficient to list the prohibited perpons and things 
and cite the cases sustaining their exclusion from interstate commerce. 

1. Prohibition of transportation of lottery tickets or advertising matter relating to 
lotteries. 

The act of Congress of 1895 (28 Stat. L., 9G3, ch. 191^ forbade, under penalty of 
criminal punishment, the bringing into the United States for the purpose of disposing 
thereof, or the carrying from one StAte to another of any lottery ticket or advertise- 
ment relating to lotteries. The Supreme Court held that lottery tickets and adver- 
tising matter were subjects of commerce, that the regulation of their carriage from 
State to State was a regulation of interstate commerce, and that Congress had the 
power to prohibit their carriage in such commerce. (Lottery cases, 188 U. S., 321 
[1903].) 

2. Obscene literature and articles designed for immoral and indecent use. 
TheactofFebruaryS, 1897 (29 Stat. L., 512, ch. 172), and March 4, 1909 (37 Stat. L., 

sec. 249), prohibiting the carrving of such literature and articles from one State to 
another was held constitutional in United States v. Popper (98 Fed. Rep , 423 [1899]). 
This act was cited with approval in Hoke v. United States (227 U. S., 308 [1913]). 

3. Adulterated or misbranded food and drugs. 

The act of June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. L., 768, c h. 3915), prohibits the shipment or de- 
livery for ehipment in interstate commerce of anv adulterated or misbranded food or 
drug under penalty of criminal punishment. This act has been interpreted and its 
Denalties enforced by the Supreme Court in the case of Hipolite Egg Co. v. United 
States (220 U. S., 45 [1911]^ and in United States v. Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. 
(232 U.S., 399 [1914]). These cases are authority for the rieht of Congreas to condemn 
vhen found in interstate commerce, the articles whose shipment is prohibited, and 
they are generally accepted as authority for the constitutionality of the prohibition. 
In Seven Cases v. United States (Nos. 50 and 51, Jan. 10, 1916), the Supreme Court 
upheld the constitutionality of an amendment to this act which provided that mis- 
branding includes any statement regarding the curative or therapeutic value of the 
article or ingredients which is false and fraudulent. 

4. Transportation of women from one State to another for immoral ])urposes. 

The act of Congress of June 25, 1910 (35 Stat. L. , 825, ch. 395), prohibited the trans- 
portation in interstate conamerce, for inmioral purposes, of women and girls. This 
act was held constitutional in Hoke v. United States (227 U. S., 308 [1913]). 

5. Tmnsportation in interstate commerce of a commodity in which the carrier thereof 
has a legal interest. 

The act of Congress of June 29, 1906 (34 Stat. L., 584, ch. 3591), commonly known 
as the Hepburn Act, prohibited the carriage in interstate commerce of commodities 
in which at the time of such transportation the carrier had a legal interest direct or 
indirect. This prohibition was held constitutional in United States v. Delaware & 
Hudson Kaib-oad Co. (213 U. S., 366, [1909]). 

6. Indirect prohibition of the transportation of intoxicating liquors in interstate 
commerce. 

In 1890 Congress passed the Wilson Act (26 Stat. L., 313, ch. 728), which provided 
that upon arrival within a State intoxicating liquors should become subject to the 
police regulations of the State and should not be exempt therefrom under the rules 
protecting original packaixes shipped in interstate commerce, even after their arrival 
in the State to which they were consigned. The Wilson Act was a declaration by 
Congress that despite the exclusive power of Congress over such original packages in 
their transit to the point of destination, they should become subject to the State 
police regulations as soon as they reached the consignee. In In re Kahrer (140 U. S., 
545 [1891]), this act was held constitutional and a State law prohibiting the sale of 
intoxicating liquor in the original package was held to at)ply to a sale in the original 
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package of liquor brought from another State. The pNOwer of CongreBa thus to subject 
a legitimate article of commerce to laws which practically prohibit^-d its transporta- 
tion into a State, implies a power on the part of Congress directly to prohibit such 
transportation. And Congress has prohibited by the Webb-Kenyon Act of 1913 (37 
Stat. L., 699, ch. 90) the Siipment into a State of intoxicating liquor intended to be 
used in such State contrary to the laws thereof. The constitutionality of l^is latter 
act, like that of the pure food and drugs act, has not been questioned, but the Supreme 
Court by implication has sustained its constitutionality. I Adams Express Co. v. Ken- 
tucky (238 (J. S., 190 [1914]) the court was compelled to interpret and apply the 
Webb-Kenyon Act in a case involving the power of Kentucky to exclude shipments oi 
intoxicating liquors from that State when they were not intended to be used in viola- 
tion of the btate laws. The Kentucky statute was held to be a reflation of interstate 
commerce and unconstitutional because it did not come within tne terms of the con- 
gressianal act. There can be no doubt, considering the attitude of the court toward 
the AVilsjn Act and in the case cited, that the Webb-Kenyon bill would be sustained 
as constitutional. 

7 . Frohibil ion of shipment or transportation of meats which have not been inspected . 

The meat-icspection act of 1906 prohibits the shipment or transportation in inter- 
state commerce of meat "which has not been inspected, examined, and marked 
'Inspected and passed.' *' Violation of the provisions of this act is penalized irreBpec- 
tive of the knowledge on the part of the shipper or carrier. 

8. Prohibition of the shipment or transportation of cattle in interstate comimerce 
except under regulations established by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The cattle quarantine acts of 1903 and 1905 authorize the Secretary to make rules 
and regulations and to establish a cattle quarantine and provide a penalty for viola- 
tion thereof. The enforcement of these acts is secured through the refusal of carriers 
to accept shipments of cattle unless accompanied by the certincate of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

9 . Prohi bition of the shipment or transportation in interstate commerce of unmarked 
imported nursery stock or quarantined nursery stock. 

The nursery stock act of 1912, prohibiting such shipment or transportation, imposes 
a penalty for violation, which is enforced against the shipper even in the absence of 
knowledge on his part of his violation. 

10. Prohibition of the shipment or transportation of game in interstate commerce. 
The Lacey Act (sec. 242 of the Criminal Code of the United States) prohibits the 

shipment or transportation in interstate commerce of (1) "foreign animals or birds 
the importation of which is prohibited" and (2) "dead bodies or parts thereof" of 
"wild animals or birds" killed or shipped in violation of the laws of the State where 
killed or from which shipped. Violation is punished in the case of the shipper irre- 
spective of his knowledge. 

11. Prohibition of the shipment or traneportation in interstate commerce of reno- 
vsitpd butter. 

The act of 1902 prohibits shipment or transportation in interstate commerce of 
renovated butter uruoss marked m the way specified in the act. Violations are pun- 
ished irrrsp'^ctive of knowledge. 

12. Prohibition of shipment in interstate commerce of specified virus, serum, etc. 
The act of 1913 prohibits shipment of "worthless, contaminated, dangerous or 

harmful vims, s'^rum, etc.," for domestic animals, or the shipping of any virus, sertim, 
etc., unless prepared under regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture at an establish- 
ment holding a licenso from the Secretary of Agriculture. 

13. Prohibition of importation and interstate transportation of prize-fight picture 
films. 

The act of July 31, 1912 (37 Stats. L., 240), makes it unlawful to bring into the United 
States or to ship or transport in interstate commerce picture films representing prize 
fights designed to be us'^a or capable of use for public exhibition. Tnis act was held 
constitutional in its application to importations in the case of Weber v. Freed (No. 
644, Oct. term, 1915, Opinion Dec. 13, 1915). 

In view of the s? decisions it is unquestionable that, so far as the commerce clause is 
concerned, a regulation of interstate commerce may take the form of an absolute pro- 
hibition of shipment oi^ transportation in such commerce. As the Supreme Court 
has said: 

"It can scarcely, at this day, be open to doubt that every subject falling within 
the legitimate sphere of commercial regulation may be partially or wholly excluded 
when either measure shall be demanded by the safety or by the important interesta 
of the entire nation." (U. S. v, Uaxigold, supra.) 
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III. The Power of Congress Over Interstate Commerce Mat Be Exercised 
IN THE Interest op the Public Health, Morals, Safety, and Welfare as 
Well as ik the Interest of that Commerce and Its Instrumentauties. 

It is frequently stated in the of inions of the Supreme Court that Congrefs porsesses 
a poli'^e power under the commerce clause. 1 his means in effect that Congress may 
exerci e its express powers— of which the commerce* power is one -for the jrurpoee 
oiprote: ting and furthering the general welfare ot the people. 1 he use of its powers 
for such general purposes is analogous to the use by the states of their so-called polic e 
power. 'J his power in the states is simply the inherent power of government to 
t(^slate for the common good, notwithstandire; guarant'os of inc'i\iclual rights and 
lilerties contained in our constitutions. In tne case of Congress, which possesses 
no inherent power, hut is limited to powers expressly granted by the Tederal Con- 
stitution, this so-called police power is merely a right to make use of its express 
powers to proAiie for the public welfare. In loth cases the purpose of exercising 
the power is the same and it is, therefore, convenient, as it has recome usual — to 
refer to the exercise of the commerce and other express powers in the interest of the 
general welfjure as the police power of Congress. This jhrase will not prove con- 
fusinfif if we remember that by it we mean simply that use of the commerce power 
which aims not at lenefiting or advancing commerce itself or its instrumentalities, 
but at advancing the general welfare through regulation of commerce. 

Thus it has l.een held that under the power to e?tal lish postoffices and post roads 
Congress may prohilit the transportation through the mails of all letters or circulars 
concerning lotteries. (Ex parte Jackson [1877J 96 U. S., 727; in re llapier [1892] 
143 U.S., 110.) 

Similarly, the use of the mails may be denied to any person or company engaged 
in conducting any lottery or device for oltaining money or property by means of 
false pretenses. (Public Clearing House v. Coyne (19041 194 U. S., 497.) 

From the earliest days of our Nation it has been regarded as within the power of 
CoDCTesB in regulating foreign conamerce to enact laws, not for the exclusive benefit 
oraavancement of that commerce, but for the protection of the interests of the country . 

The embargo and nonintercourse laws are examples of such logi lalion. Thus, m 
United States v. Marigold (1850), (9 Howard, 560, 566), the court said: 

"Since the passage of the embargo and nonintercourse laws, and the repeated 
judicial sanctions those statutes have received, it can scarcely, at this day, be open 
to doubt that every subject falling within the I'^gitiniate sphere of commercial rf gu- 
lation may be partially or wholly excluded, when either measure shall be demanded 
by the eaiety or by the innportant interests of the entire nation.*' 

In United States v. Williams (1808), (23 Fed. Cases, 614, 621) Judge Davis, in sus- 
taining the constitutionality of the then recent embargo act, said directly: 

"FiSther, the power to regulate commerce is not to be confined to the adoption of 
measures exclusively beneficial to commerce itself, or tending to its advancement ; 
but in our national system, as in all modem sovereignties, it is also to be considered 
as an instrument for other purposes of general policy and interest." 

In an essay on the commercial power of Congress, Mr. David Walter Brown, of the 
New York bar, thus summarizes tne early exercise of the commerce power: 

*'The policy of restriction included measures of two kinds: (1) The prohibition of 
the importation of foreign conunodities and of the entry of foreign vessels into our 
ports, and (2) embai^oes upon commerce. They illustrate, upon a grand scale and 
in a drastic manner, the application of the commercial power of Congress to the attain- 
ment of great national encb throui;h restrictions placed upon various branches of trade, 
and extending even to total prohibition; and in so far as the precedents furnished by 
them are authoritative, they indicate the unsoundness of the view that the power of 
Congress to r^^ulate commerce is restricted to the passing of measures to advance it, 
but stops dbort of the power to prohibit it." 

That this conclusion is correct is shown by the following quotation from the case of 
Buttfield V. Stranahan (1904) (192 U. S., 470), where the Supreme Court, in holding 
constitutional an act of Congiess which prohibited the importation of inferior teas, 
■aid (p. 493): 

'^ Congress has also, in other than tariff l^islation, exerted a police power oyer 
foreign commerce by provisions which in and of themselves amounted to the assertion 
of the right to exclude merchandise at discretion. This is illustrated by statutory 
provisions which have been in force for more than 50 years, regulating the de^ee of 
strength of drugs, medicines, and chemicals entitled to admission into the United 
States and excluding such as did not equal the standards adopted.*' 
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If the power of Corgress over foreign commerce may be used as *'an instrnment for 
the purposes of general policy" and if the power over foreign commerce is the s^nie aa 
that over interstate commerce, it would be fair to conclude from these cases alone that 
the power over interstate commerce might likewise be used as "an instrument for 
purposes of general policy." 

We have, however, decisions in the Supreme Court directly affirmirg the existence 
in Congress of a police power which may be exercised throi gh its power over inter- 
state commerce. The first important decision on this subject was me Lottery Ca^e 
(1903) (188 U. S., 321), in which it was held that Congress has power to prohibit the 
interstate transportation of lottery tickets. In deliverirg the opinion of the court, Mr. 
Justice Harlan said: 

"If a State, when considerirg legislation for the suppression of lotteries within its 
own limits, may properly take into view the evils that inhere in the raisirg of money, 
in that mode, why may not Corgress, invested with the power to regulate commerce 
amorg the several States, provide that such commerce snail not be polluted by the 
carryirg of lottery tickets from one State to another (p. 356). * * * As a State 
may, for the purpose of guardirg the morals of its own people, forbid all eales of lottery 
tickets within its limits, so Corgress, for the purpose of^iardirg the people of the 
United States against the 'widespread pestilence of lotteries ' and to protect the com- 
merce which concerns all the States, may prohibit the carryirg of lottery tickets from 
one State to another. * * * We should hesitate lorg before adjudgirg that an evil 
of such appallirg character, carried on throi gh interstate commerce, can not be met 
and crushed by the only power coir petent to that end. We say com petent to that end, 
because Corgress alone nas the power to occrpy, by legislation, the whole field of 
interstate commerce (p. 357). * * * If the carryirg of lottery tickets from one 
State to another be interstate commerce, and if Corgress is of opinion that an effective 
regulation for the suppression of lotteries carried on thror gh such commerce, is to make 
it a criminal offense, to cav.se lottery tickets to be carried from one State to another, we 
know of no authority in the coi^rts to hold that the means thus devised are not appro- 
priate and necessary to protect the country at large against a species of interstate 
commerce * * * which has grown into disrepute and has become offensive to the 
entire people of the nation " (p. 3f 8). 

This ca^e definitely decides that Congress may exercipe its power over interstate 
commerce for the protection of the morals and general welfare of the people. Lottery 
tickets, as specific articles of commerce, were harmless in themselves, and the legis- 
lation in question was not enacted for the benefit of interstate commerce itself, or 
tending to its advancement. The purpose, as appears from the forfgoirg aiiotatioj;, 
was the suppression of lotteries . Cor gross had no power to prohibit directly the rait ing 
of money by lotteries, bit rnder the power to regiilate commerce it could deny to 
such business the privilege of using the facilities ofinterstate commerce. 

In the pure food and dri gs act (June 30, 1906, 24 Stat. L., 768) Corgress prohibited 
the shipment in interstate commerce of adulterated or misbranded food and drugs. 
The constitutionality of such legislation as a regulation of commerce has been affirmed 
expressly by the lower courts and impliedly by the Supreme Court. (Hipolite Egg 
Co. V. U. S. [1911], 220 U. S. 45; U. S. v. Johnson [1911], 221 U. S., ^88; U. S. v. Lex- 
ington Mill Co. [1914], 232 U. S. 399; Seven Cases v. U. S. Nos. 50 and 51, Jan. 10, 1916; 
U. S. V. Heinle Spec. Co. [1910], 175 Fed. 299: Shawnee Milling Co. v. Temple [1910], 
179 Fed. 517; U. S. v. Sacks of Flour [1910], 180 Fed. 518; U. S. v. Seventy-four Cases 
[1910], 181 Fed. 629.) 

In the ca^e of McDermott v. W^isconsin, 228 U. S. 115 ri912] the court in decler ng 
a State statute to be in conflict with the Federal pure fooa and dnigs act, said (p. 128) : 

"That Congress has ample power in this connection is no longer open to qrestion. 
That body has the right not onlv to pass laws which shall regulate legitimate com- 
merce among the States and with foreign nations, but has full power to keeij the 
channels of such commerce free from the transportation of illicit or harmful articles, 
to make such as are iniurious to the public health outlaws of such commerce, and to 
bar them from the facilities and privileges thereof." 

The most recent illustration cf the exercise of this police power of Congress which 
has been sustained by the Supreme Court is to be found m the act known as the 
white-s'ave traflftc act '(June 25, 1910, 36 Stat. L., 825, ch. 395), by which Congress 
made it a criminal offense to transport women in interstate commerce for immoral 
purposes. This act was held constitutional in Hoke v. United States [1913] (227 
U. S., 308) and in Wilson v. United States [1914] (232 U. S., 563). In the first case 
the court said: 

** There is unquestionably a control in the States over the morals of their citi/ens, 
and, it may be admitted, it extends to making prostitution a crime. It is a control, 
however, which can be exercised only within Uie jurisdiction of the States, but there 
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is a domain which the States can not reach and over which Con^reas alone has power; 
and if such power be exerted to control what the States can not, it is an amiment for — 
not against — its legality. Its exertion does not encroach upoD the jurisaiction of the 
States. We have cited examples; others may be adduced. The pure food and drugs 
art IB a conspicuous instance. In all of the instances a clash of natbnal l^islation 
with the power of the States was uiged, and in all rejected.'' 

'* Our dual form of government has its perplexities, State and Nationiiaving different 
spheres of jurisdiction, as we have said, but it must be kept in mind that we are 
one people; and the powers reserved to the States and those conferred on the Nation 
are adapted to be exercised, -whether independently or concurrently , to promote the 
general welfare, material and moral. * * * Surely if the facility of interstate 
transportation can be taken away from the demoralization of lotteries, the debase- 
ment of obscene literature, the contagion of dieeesed cattle or persons, the impurity 
of food and drugs, the like facility can be taken away from the systematic enticement 
to and the enslavement in prostitution and debauchery of women (p. 322). * * ♦ 
The principle established by the cases is the simple one, when rid of confusing and 
distracting considerations, that Congress has power over transportation 'among the 
several States'; that the power is complete in itpelf, and that Confess, as an inci- 
dent to it, may adopt not only means necessary but convenient to its exerciee, and 
the means wAy have the qualitv of police regulation" (p. 323). 

In the W ilson case it was said. : 

"As has already been decided, it (the act in question) has the quality of a police 
r^ulation, although enacted in the exerciee of the power to r^ulate interstate com- 
merce" (p. 567). 

Although Congress can not directly prohibit prostitution within a State, it can 
contitutionally attempt to suppress prostitution by prohibiting the transportation 
of women in interstate commerce for tnat purpose. 

The cases cited, it is submitted, definitely and necessarily establish the principle 
that Congress can r^ulate interstate commerce in the interest of public health, safety, 
mom's, or welfare; in other words. Congress may regulate interstate commerce in 
such manner as to prevent its being usea to maint.ain or to further conditions which 
are detrimental to the general welfare of the community. Mr. Justice Hughes, in 
the recent case of Seven Cases r. United States (Nos. 50 and 51, October term, 1915, 
opiri in January 10, 1916), referring to the decision in the white-slave case, said: 

"The court concluded with the reassertion of the simple principle that Congress 
is not to be denied the exercise of its constitutional autnority over interstate com- 
merce, and its power to adopt not only means necessary but convenient to its exercise, 
because these means may have the quality of police regulations." 

IV. Whatever its Incidental Effects, a Congressional Regulation of Inter- 
state Commerce is Never a Violation of the Reserved Rights of the 

States. 

We have seen that Congress under the commerce clause possesses a broad, complete, 
and exclusive power to regulate interstate commerce; that this power to regulate in- 
cludes power to prohibit tne shipment or transportation of specified persons or prop- 
erty; and that in the exercise of its power to regulate interstate commerce Congress 
is not confined to measures which have for their j>urpose the good of interstate com- 
merce and its instrumentalities, but may, in addition to such measures, regulate such 
commerce in the interest of promoting tine public health, safety, morals, and welfare. 
Ftx)m these established principles, it is apparent that Federal legislation prohibiting 
the shipment in interstate commerce of the products of child labor is within the juris- 
diction over commerce transferred by the States to the Federal Government and vested 
in Congress by the Federal Constitution. There can be no doubt that such legislation 
regulates interstate commerce within the interpretation which the Supreme Court 
has uniformly given to the commerce clause. Asa regulation of interstate commerce, 
it is unquestionablv within the jurisdiction of the Federal control over commerce. 

It is idle to say that it interferes with the reserved powers of the States. It is true, 
the Federal Constitution in Article X of the amendments provides that " powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Constitution nor prohibited by it to the States 
are reserved to the States respectively or to the people." This provision be(?omes 
important, however, only after it has been determined that the power to do that 
^hi(h is proposed has not been delegated to Congress. The very essence of the 
Mguraent m favor of the constitutionality of Federal child labor-legislation is that it 
is included within the power of Congress to regulate conunerce. If it is within the 
congressional power, which by the Constitution was delegated to the exclusive con- 
trol of Congress, then it can not fall within that realm of powers not delegated but 
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reserved to the States. In the consideration of objections of this sort it must be 
remembered that Congr^ is not making the employment of children illegal but is 
merely excluding from interstate commerce the products of child labor. The fact 
that the congressional regulation may prevent or restrict the employment of children 
in the manufacture of goods within the State does not affect the constitutionality of 
the congressional action. So long as it is a regulation of commerce and so long as it 
does not constitute a deprivation of property without due process, the power c? Con- 
gress is supreme. Prof. Goodnow, now president of Johns Hopkins Universitv, in 
his Social Reform and the Constitution (p. 91), says: "Men's minds are peciiliarly 
twisted when they argue under a Constitution containing such a provision (the com- 
merce clause) that a regulation purporting to be a regulation of interstate commerce 
is not such because it will necessarily have the incidental effect of regulating condi- 
tions of manufacture. The only reason why it will have this incidental effect is 
because in the economic conditions of the present day, manufacturing has ceased 
to be a State and has become an interstate matter.'* 

In the Northern Securities case [1903] (193 U. S., 197, 342), the court asked: 

"Is there, then, any escape from the conclusion that, subject only to such restric- 
tions, the power of Congress over interstate and international commerce, is as full and 
complete as is the power of any State over its domestic commerce?" 

Only after we have determined the limit of the congressional power can we ascer- 
tain under the tenth amendment what other and addiUonal power has been reserved 
either to the States or to the people. In determining the respective jurisdictions of 
Congress and the States over the subject of commerce, we are confined to the inter- 
pretation of the provisions of the Federal Constitution and in that instrument the 
only provisions wnich relate to the subject are the commerce clause and the provision 
of Article I, section 9, hereinbefore quoted which forbade congressional prohibition 
prior to 1808 of the migration or importation of such persons as any State might see fit 
to admit. We are, therefore, practically confined to the commerce clause and its in- 
terpretation in the determination of the limits of the power of Congress and the extent 
of the power of the States over commerce. The fifth amendment has no application in 
the determination of the respective spheres of jurisdiction of the Nation ana the State. 
The effect of that amendment in giving to inaividuals the right to protest against the 
exercise by Congress of any of its powers in such manner as to deprive the individual 
of life, liberty, or property without due process of law is coasidered in the following 
subdivisions of this brief. The point which we desire to make here is that that amend* 
ment throws no light on the question of the extent to which the congressional pawer 
over interstate commerce may be expanded into fields which the Federal Government 
has not heretofore occupied. 

That Congress may reach conditions of manufactiu'e and other acts which take 
place prior to transportation in interstate commerce is illustrated by the meat-inspec- 
tion act (34 Stat. L., pp. 675 and 1260) and section 9 of the pure food and drugs act. 
The meat-inspection act provides that no meat may be shipped in inters ate com- 
merce ulness labeled in accordance with the provisions of the act and that inspectors 
may enter the establishments for the purpose of such inspection. The constitution- 
ality of this act has never been questioned. Section 9 of the pure food and drugs act 
provides that no dealer who ships in interstate commerce adulterated or mishranded 
articles shall be prosecuted if he can establish a ^arantee from the manufacturer 
from whom he purchased the article that the same is not adulterated or mlsbrandod, 
and that in such case the party making the guarantee shall be amenable to prosecu- 
tions. In United States v. Heinle Specialty Co. (175 Fed;, 299 [1910]), a maniifac- 
turer was prosecuted for selling adulterated food with a guarantee to a dealer in the 
same State, the dealer having subsequently shipped the food in interstate commerce. 
It was contended on behalf of the manufacturer that his connection with the food— 
that is, its manufacture and sale— was entirely an intrastate matter, and that the 
ninth section of the pure-food act was therefore unconstitutional in that it attempted 
to penalize acts wholly intrastate. The court reffused to accept this argument, and 
in nolding the section constitutional said: 

**There is nothing in the act to indicate that there is an effort on the part of Con- 
gress to regulate the manufacturing, selling, or delivering of any articles of food 
within the States. The act is intended to prevent adulterated and misbranded foods 
from being sold in interstate commerce — ^nothing more; and in order that this may 
be accomplished it prohibits the party who makes or manufactures the food and who 
knows what it contains from falsely assuring an innocent purchaser that its quality 
and dress lawfully entitles him to sell the commodity in interstate commerce." 

In like manner the proposed child-labor l^islation does not attempt to regulate 
either manufacture within a State or intrastate sales, but simply attempts to prevent 
the ^oducts of child labor from being sold in interstate comm^x:e. Ab was said in 
the Hoke case (227 U. S., 308, 322): 
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"It nuiy be that Cosgren could not prohibit the manufacture of the article in a 
State, It may be that Congresa could not prohibit in aU of its conditions its sale 
within a State; but Congress may prohibit its transportation between the States, and 
by tliat means defeat the motive and evils of its manufacture." 
In the lottery and white slave cases it was azgued that Congress was invading the 
jurisdiction of the States and was attempting to enact police reflations which under 
I the Constitution were reserved to the States exclusively. The court, in the Hoke 
case, in holding that Congress was acting within its power, effectually disposed of this 
coQtentlon: 

"The power of Congrcos under the commerce clause of the Constitution is the ulti- 
mate determining question. ^ If the statute be a valid exercise of that power, how it 
may affect persons or States is not material to be considered. It is the supreme law 
of the land and persons and States are subject to it." (Hoke v. U. S. [1913], 227 U. S., 
308. 320.) 

Mr. Justice Hughes, in replying to this same contention, ur^ed i^ainst the Sherley 
amendment to the pure fooa and drugs act (Seven Cases v. United States, Nos. 50 and 
51, Jan. 10, 1916), said: 

"So far as it is objected that this measure, though relating to articles transported in 
interstate commerce, is an encroachment upon the reserved powers of the States, the 
objection is not to be distinguished in substance from that whic h was overruled in sus- 
taining the white s^ave act. There, after stating that if the facility of interstate trans- 
portation can be denied in the case of lotteries, obscene literature, diseased cattle 
and persons, and impure food and drugs, the like facility could be taken away from 
'the 83r8tematic enticement of and the enslavement in prostitution and debaucherv of 
women,* the court concluded with the reassertion of the simple principle that (Con- 
gress is not to be denied the exercise of its constitutional authority over interstate com- 
merce, and its power to adopt not only means necessuy but convenient to its exercise, 
because these means may have the quality of po'ice regulations.'' 

These cases establish the right of Congress to exercise a complete power in the regu- 
lation of interstate commerce llniited only by the due process clause. Argument to the 
effect that this power is also limited by an inherent right of the States is academic 
and untenable because wholly contrary to the precedents. The power is granted to 
Congress in plain and unmistakable terms, witnout limitation and with the expre^ 
purpose of ameliorating unsatisfactory and injurious results occasioned by State 
control. In its exercise of this delegated power, Congress is absolutely unrestrained 
notwithstanding any indirect economic effects that its regulation may have upon the 
States. As long as it is regulating articles of interstate conunerce and is not arbitrarily 
depriving personsof liberty or property by arbitrary reflation. Congress Is authorized 
to exercise unlimited power. In the words of Mr. Justice Hughes (address before the 
New York State Bar Association, Jan. 14, 1916): 

''Thus it is recognized that within its sphere, as defined by the Constitution, the 
Nation is supreme. The Question is simply of the extent of the Federal power as 
granted; where there is autnorized exercise of that power there is no reserved power 
to nullify it — a principle obviously essential to the maintenance of national integrity, 
yet continuaUy calling for new applications. Thus, regulations required in the 
exercisa of the judgment committea to Congress for the protection of interstate com- 
merce can not be made nugatory by the mere commingling of interstate and intrastate 
transactions. To illustrate. Congress has taken account of the practical exigencies of 
traific, and of the interdependence of train movements, and nas insisted that cars 
moving on railnxEids that are highways of interstate commerce shall be suitably 
equipped to the end that interstate traffic shall not be exposed to unneces^ury danger. 
Ag^n, Congress has assarted its authority to compel interstate carriers to give to inter- 
Btate traffic reasonable rates without unjust discrunination; and the Question whether 
interstate trade was left to be destroyed by hostile discrimination under the authority 
of local governments was decisively answered when the Constitution superseded the 
Articles of Confederation . ' ' 

So far as the respective jurisdictions of State and nation over conmierce are con- 
cerned, can there be any doubt under the congressional practice and the judicial 
deciiions which have been discussed in the preceding sactions of this brief that the 
proposed prohibition of shipments of products of child labor in interstate comnverce 
IS within the Federal jurisoiction? However much we may think that such power 
ou|;ht not to be within the Federal jurisdiction, whatever may be our Individual 
opinions as to the dasirable balance of powers between the Federal Government and 
tne States in this matter, the simple fact is that the Federal Constitution as now worded 
gives Congress power to r^ulate interstate commerce and gives the whole of this power 
to Congress to the entire exclusion of the States. The question Is not what the Con- 
stitution ought to provide^ but what it does provide. The constitutionality of the 
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proponed le^^Ution ia not to be determined by our ideas as to how the commerce 
clause ought to be interpreted but by the congressional practice and judicial decisions 
which stand as precedents for its jxroper intervention. On this basb the proposed 
Federal child-labor bill is clearly within the Federal jurisdiction, and if it is uncon- 
stitutional it must be for reasons other than its interference with the powers of the 
States. 

This brings us to the consideration of the most important problem involved in the 
constitutionality of the proposed legislation, namely, What is the extent of the ri^ht 
of the individual under the fifth amendment to say to the Federal Government: 
"You ran not excrciss even the powers expressly delegated to you in such manner a? 
to deprive me of my property or liberty without due process of law?" 

V. The Power op Conoress to Prohibit Shipment or Transportation in Inter- 
state Commerce Is Limited Only by the Requirement of the Fifth Amend- 
ment that Such Prohibition Shall not Constitute a Deprivation of Indi- 
vidual RioHTS Without Due Process of Law; i. e., That Such Prohibition 
Shall not Be an Arbitrary or Unreasonable Interference With the Indi- 
vidual's Kiqhts op Property or Liberty op Contract. 



The t)ro(.'Ofling sec.tion^j of thL«« brief point out that aside from the provision of 
article I, section 9, respecting; congrespional prohibition of the migration of slaves and 
the commerce daiiHO itself, there in nothing m the Federal Constitution which in any 
way limits or affects the congressional power over interstate commerce except the 
fifth article of the amendments which provides: ** No person shall be * deprived of 
life, liberty or property without due process of law.' " This amendment, it has also 
b(Min ^jointed out, does not affect the issue which arises between the Nation and the 
State in ro'^ard to their respective jurisdictions over commerce, but is simply a guar- 
anUu^ to the individual of protection against the arbitrary action of the Federal Gov- 
ornmmit. The fifth amendment protects the individual against Federal action depriv- 
ing him of life, libortv or property without due process of law in pricisoly the same 
way that the fourteenth amendment protects him against State action depriving him 
of life, liberty or prof)ortv without due process of law. It neither limits the Federal 
pftwor in the interest of J^tate power nor gives to the Stite any right to object to the 
extent or the manner in which the Federal Government exercises its powers. This 
umonduKMit limits the Federal Government in the exercise of its express powers in 
prociHoly the same way that the fourteenth amendment limits the State government 
in the exorciHO of thaso inherent powers which are ordinarily described by the courts 
as tlio St'Uo's police power. 

In the Lottery Case (188 U. S. 321, 362 [1903]V it was argued that the principle which 
wouUi justify the exclusion of lottery tickets from interstate commerce would lead 
ne(*CvSaarily to the conclusion that any article of whatever kind or nature could be 
bo excluded by Congress regardless of the motive or purpose of such exclusion. Re- 
plying to this cont^Mition, Mr. Justice Harlan said: 

'^^ 1 1 will be time enough t^> consider the con*^titiitionality of such legislation when we 
must do 80. The present case does not require the court" to declare the full extent of 
the power that Congress may exercise in the regulation of commerce among the States. 
Wo may, however, repent, in this connection, what the court has heretofore said, 
that the p(^wor of Congress, to regulate commerce among the States, although plenary, 
can not bo doomed arbitrary, since it is subject to such limitations or restrictions as are 
jm\scribo^i by the Constitution. Tliis power, therefore, may not be exercised so as to 
infringe ridits secured or protected by that instrument." 

Obviously, Mr. Justice Ilarlan's r<»ference is to the fifth amendment for that is the 
only other clause of the Cons^titi.tion which limits the congressional commerce power. 

\Vhothor the fifth amendment limits the power of Congress to prohibit the trans- 
j><^rtition of particular property in interstate commerce depends on the question 
whotlu*r such prohibition amounts to a deprivation of pro]>erty without due process. 
This brings up tlie questions: to what sphere has the individual a right to ship goods 
in intorstato ix>mn\eroe and what amounts to deprivation without due process? 

Tho exact moaning of this **due process* * clause like similar clauses in the fourteenth 
amondmont and in the State constitutions has ne\Tr been definitely s^ttlod. Com- 
paratiwly h^w ca» s ha^•e arisen which involve the meaning of this clause in the fifth 
funondmout. Numerous cas s, howe\'er, ha\'e been docidt^ involving the effect of 
tho similar duo proc^^ss clau^^ in the fourteenth amendment. Th'^s* csjars indicate 
that tho duo process limitation is intended to protect the individual from an arbitrary 
oxt^nns-^ of tho p.>wora of go>'eniment, from 1* gisladon which int^rfr^res with nrixnite 
rights or int«^rcats to an extent that shocks existing conceptions of what ia funaamen* 
tally fair and just under the ciixrumatancea to which it applies. 
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The following definitions have heen pronounced by the Supreme Court: 

"Due process of law within the moaning of the (fourteenth) amendment is secured 
if the laws operate on all alike, and do not subject the inoividual to an arbitrary 
exercise of the powers of government. ' ' Giozza t;. Tiornan (148 U. S., 657, 662 [1893].) 

To the same effect see Yick Wo v. Hopkins (118 U. S., 356, 367 [1886]); Lerper v, 
Texas (139 U. S., 462 and 468 [1891]); Rosier v. Commissioners (146 U. S., 646, 655 
[1892]); Duncan v. Missouri (152 U. S., 377, 382 [18941). 

The words **due process of law," "were intended to secure the individual from 
the arbitrary exercise of the powers of government, unrestrained bv the established 
principles of private rights and distributive justice.'* Bank v. Okely (4 Wheat., 
2^5, 244 [1819]); Twinine v. N. J. (211 U. S., 78, 101 [1908].) 

*'The preat purpose of the requirement is to exclude everything that is arbitrary 
and capricious in legislation affecting the rights of the citizen.'' Dent v. W. Ya. 
(129U.S., 114, 124(1889]). 

The due process clause in the fifth amendment is identical with that in the four- 
teenth amendment. This pledge of individual rights and liberties «8 in the Consti- 
tution in a two-fold sense: m the fifth amendment it is a limitation upon the powers 
of the National Government; in the fourteenth amendment it is a hmitation upon 
the powers of the States. Davidson v. New Orleans (96 U. S., 97, 101 fl878]); Bal- 
hnper v. Davis (146 U. S., 314, 319 [1892]). Indeed, the Supreme Court has said that 
these two clauses bear the same construction in reprard to the meaning of the phrase 
*'due process of law." Slaughter House Cases (16 Wallace, 26, 80 [1872]); Tonawanda 
V. Lion (181 U. S., 389, 391 [19011); Twining v. N. J. (supra). 

Therefore it may be argued, tnough it has never been directly decided, that an 
act of Congress which excludes an article frcm interstate commerce without apparent 
reason violates the requirements of the "due process" clause. Assuming that pro- 
hibition without any reason would be a violation of due process, the question becomes 
one of reasonableness of the prchibiticn or transportation of a ]jarticular article. This 
restriction on prohibition is implied by the Supreme Court's language in United 
States V. Marigold (9 Howard 560 [1850|), where it was said that any article of comi- 
merce "may be partially or wholly excluded when either measure shall be demanded 
by the safety or by the important interests of the entire nation." 

It has always been an established constitutional principle that all rio^hts of life, 
liberty, and property are held subject to regulation by the sovereign in the interests 
of the public welfare. The interests of the individual must yield to the higher 
interests of the community. So long as such regulations are reasonable they may 
interfere with private property without violating the due process clause. It is now 
well settled, so well that citation of cases is unnecessary, that a State statute containing 
reasonable police regulation, though it interferes with personal or property rights, 
does not constitute a deprivation thereof without due process and is therefore consti- 
tutional, despite the due process clause of the fourteenth amendment. 

In Chicago Raih-oad Co. v. McGuire (219 U. S., 549, 567 [19111), it is said: 

"Liberty implies the absence of arbitrary restraint, not immunity, from reasonable 
regijlations and prohibitions imposed in tide interests-of the community." 

The scope of this power to regulate in the interests of the public good, commonly 
called the police power, has never been definitely determined. For many years the 
decisions of the Supreme Court seemed to restrict it to laws passed for the protection 
of the health, morals, or safety of the public. But later decisions have given it a 
broader scope and, at the present time, it may properly be said to include all matters 
which are immediately necessary or advantageous to the welfare of the community. 

In the case of McLean v. Arkansas (211 U. S., 539 [1909]), the court held constitu- 
tional a State statute requiring coal to be wei^'htd before screening, as a basis for 
determining miners' wages. In the opinion in this case, the principles which underlie 
the validity of legislation passed presumably in the exercise of the police power were 
stated as follows (p. 547): 

"It is then the established doctrine of this court that the liberty of contract is not 
universal, and is subject to restrictions passed by the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment in the exercise of its power to protect the safety, health, and welfare of the 
people. 

**lt is also true that the police power of the State is not unlimited and is subject 
to judicial review and, when exerted in an arbitrary or oppressive manner, such laws 
inay be annulled as violative of rights protected by the Constitution. '^A'hile the 
courta can set aside legislative enactments upon this ground, the i)rinciples upon 
which Buch interference is warranted are as well settl^ as is the right of judicial 
interference itself. The le.nslature being familiar with local conditions is primarily 
the judge of the necessity of such enactments. The mere fact that a coiul may differ 
with the legialatiue in its views of public policy, or that judges may hold views incon- 
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sistent with the propriety of the le^lation in question affords no grounds for judicial 
interference unless the act in question is unmistakably and palpably in excess of legis- 
ative power." 

In Jacobson v. Massachusetts (197 U. S., 11 [1905]), in which a State compulsory 
vaccination law was held coDst'tutional, the court said (p. 31): 

'*lf there is any such power in the judiciary to review legislative action in respect 
of a matter affecting the general welfare, it can only be when that which the l^ialct- 
ture has done comes within the rule that if a statute purporting to have been enacted 
to protect the public health, the public morals, or the pubhc safety, has no real or 
substantial relation to those objects or is beyond all question a plain palpable invasion 
of rights secured by the fundamental law, it is the duty of tne courts to so adjudge 
and thereby give effect to the constitution." 

In Chicago Railroad Co. v. McGuire (supra), in which it was decided that a State 
may define the liability of a railroad company to its employee for negligence and may 
constitutioually prohibit contracts limiting liability for injuries made in advance of 
the injury, the court said (p. 569): 

'*The scope of judicial inquiry in deciding the question of power is not to be con- 
fused with the scope of le^slative considerations in dealing with the matter of policy. 
Whether the enactment is wise or unwise, whether it is based on sound economic 
theory, whether it is the best means to ac> ieve the desired result, whether, in short, the 
legislative discretion within its prescribed limits should be exercised in a particular 
manner are matters for the judgment of the legislature and the earnest conflict of 
serious opinion does not suffice to bring them within the range of judicial cognizance/' 

In the recent case of Noble State Bank v. Haskell (219 \). S., 104 [1911]), in which 
the bank depositors' guaranty fund act of Oklahoma was held constitutional as an 
exercise of the State's police power, Mr. Justice Holmes defines the scope of the police 
power as follows (p. Ill): 

*'It may be said in a general way that the police power extends to all the great 
public needs. It may be put forth in aid of what is sanctioned hy usage, or held by 
the prevailing morality or strong and preponderant opinion to be greatly and imme- 
diitely necessary to the public welfare." 

A reasonable police regulation is, therefore, not a violation of the due process clause 
in the fourteenth amendment. A police regulation will not be held to be unreason- 
aole and therefore unconstitutional unless it is an arbitrary and oppressive interference 
with personal or property rights without that justification which arises from existing 
conditions detrimental to the public health, safsty. morals, or welfare to the better- 
ment of vhic h i t bears some substantial relation. If this bo the test which determines 
the constitutionality of an exercise of the State's police power to legislate for the com- 
mon good, notwithstanding the guaranty of due process contained in the fourteenth 
amendment, we may confidently assert that a tesi not less favorable to its co'^stitu- 
tionality will be applied to a con.e;ressional exercise of the commerce power in tho 
interest of the common good not v'ithstanding the due process clause of the fifth amend- 
ment. In other words, the test to be applied to determine what is due process under 
the fifth amendment is no more strir^t than that applied to the determination of the 
same question when it arises under the fourteenth amendment. The police power of 
tho State is either a general inherent power of the soverei'»n ^vemment without 
expression in the State constitution or it is an exception to the limitation contained 
in the due process clause engrafted on that limitation by judicial decision. Tho 
pow^er of Congress to regulate interstate commerce in the interest of the public welfare, 
if a pDlice power at all, is part of the express power delegated by the Clonstitution to 
Congross. In tha dotor mi nation of the effect of the due process clause on the exercise 
of this power to legislate for the public ^ood, it is not to be expected that the courts will 
confine the power of Congress, which is express witliin more narrow limits than the 
power of the States, which is general, inherent, or the result of an exception engrafted 
by judi ial derinon upon a constitutional limitation. 

Further, Congress in the exercise of the power to regulate interstate commerce may 
either regulate or prohibit that commerce not arbitrarily or unreasonably, but never- 
theless freely and effectively when conditions detrimental to the public welfare rea- 
sonably ca!l for some regulation. The corg -esaonal action in such case will be set 
aside as uncoostitutional only when clearly unreasonable and arbitrary. As the 
Supreme Court has said with reference to the exercise of the State's police power: 

*'The mere fact that court may differ from the legislature in its views of public 
policy or that judges may hold views inconsistent with the propriety of the legislation 
in question affords no ground for judicial interference unless the act in question is 
un.nistakahly and palpably in excess of legislative power." 

^ . The effect, therefore, of the fifth amendment on the con<?re«^onal commerce power 
is simply to authorize the individual to assert his constitutional guarantee of due 
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process, to resTtraln the enforcement of r^ulatlons of interstate commerce whicli are 
wholly arbitrary and unreasonable. It does not affect the va-idity of reasonable 
regulationfl substantlallv related to the betterment of evil conditions existing in the 
nation. It is impossible to lay down in advance any fixed rules whi?h will enable 
us in all future cases to separate the reasonable from the uiireasonable regulation. 
Ever^ regulation must stand or fall on its relation to the common welfare under all 
the curumstances existing at the time of its enactment. To him who asks for the 
application of this general argument to suppositious cases, as, for example, whether 
Congress could prohibit the passage of souna wheat from Minnesota to Wisconsin, we 
can oul^r reply in the words of Mr, Justice Harlaa in the Lottery Case: 

"It will be time enough to consider the constitutionality of such legislation when 
we must do so." 

Its constitutionality will depend upon its reasonableness and its reasonableness will 
depend on the existence or nonexistence of conditions whioh jus!;ify this interference 
by Congress with the individual's right to find for his product a market in interstate 
commerce. 

It remains to apply this general principle to the prcposed prohibition of interstate 
commerce in the products of child labor. Does such a prohibition bear such substan- 
tial relation to the public health, the public safety, the public morals, or the public 
welfare as to make it a reasonable regulation of interstate commerce in the interest of 
the common good, or is it an unreasonable, arbitrary interference with the right to 
find and use an interstate market, without that justification which arises from existing 
evil conditions toward the betterment of which it may reasonably be exp acted to 
contribute? 

VI. The Prohibition of Shipment in Interstate Commerce op the Products 
OF Child Labor Is a Reasonable Exercise of the Congressional Commerce 
Power in the Interest op the Public Welfare. 

The preceding sections of this memorandum establish the preposition that the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution authorizes Congress to prohibit the traneportation 
in interstate commerce of 5p3cified persons or things; that Congress p3S3es3e3 power 
similar to the State's pDlice power to regulate or prohibit commerce in the interest 
of public health, safety, welfare, or morals; that in the exercise of this police power 
under the commerce clause Congress is limited only by the provision of the fifth amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, which prohibits the taking of property or liberty 
without due process of law; and that despite the fifth amendment Congress may enact 
valid police regulations if they be reasonably necessary to remedy existing conditions 
detrimental to the public good. The Keating-Owen bill, as introduced by Congress- 
man Keating on January 7, 1916, provides that no producer, manufacturer, or dealer 
shall ship or deliver for shipment in interstate commerce the product of any mine or 
quarry situated in the United States which has been produced, in whole or in part, 
by the labor of children under the age of 16 years; or the product of any mill, cannery, 
workshcp, factory, or manufacturing establishment situated in the United States 
which has been produced, in whole or in part, by the labor of children under the age 
of 14 yeara or by the labor of children between the age of 14 years and 16 years who 
work more than eight hours in anv one day or more than six days in any week or 
before the hour of 7 a. m. or after tfee hour of 7 p. m. 

Congress, by enacting this 1 ill would prohil it the shipment in interstate com- 
merce of certain products of child lalor. Ihat Corgrees, under its power to regulate 
interstate commerce, may prohil it shipment in that commerce, has been proved. 
In order to sustain the constitutionality of the Keating- Owen 1 ill it is, therefore, only 
necessary to show that the prohi ition of shipment of these child labor products I ears 
such a relation to the pul lie health, safety, welfare, or morals as to bring it within that 
class of police legislation which Congress may pass under the commerce clause despite 
the f^fth amendment. 

The Supreme Court has held that a regulation of interstate commerce by Congress 
may have the quality of a police regulation; that the powers "conferred on the Nation 
we adapted to be exercised * * * to promote the general welfare, material and 
moral." As we have seen Congress will not be held to a stricter test under the f fth 
amendment as to the validity of police regulations of commerce than that applied 
under tha fourteenth amendment to police legislation of the States. State legislation 
airectly prohil iting the employment of chile ren in the occupations and under the 
circumstances stated in the pending till has teen held valid police legislation under 
the fourteenth amendment. The employment of children of tender years in dan- 
gerous or confining occupations has long I een recognized as a serious evil and a menace 
to the future of the race. As early as 1879 , 21 States had laws regulating or prohibiting 
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it and this niiml^er has constantly increased. (See Progress and Uniformity in Child 
Lai or Legislation, by William F. Oglurn, Columlia LDi\er8ity Studies in ristory, 
Economi" 8, and Pul lie Law, vol. 48, Ko. 2, 1^12.) The courts of last resort in a 
majority of the States have held tliat State legislatures may, under the police power, 
fix an ago linait 1 elow ^hi h ( hildren may not 1 e employed, the minimum age limit 
upheld by these do idons ranging from 12 years upward. (See note in U. S. Supreme 
Court '. ep., 53 L. el., 245, 246.) T he preponderant moral sentiment of the commun- 
ity is against (hild la]:or. It is inconceival le that any court would hold that such 
loginlation has no real or sul stantial relation to the protection of the health and morals 
of tho J ooj/lo. As a matter of fact, the Supreme Court has recently held that State 
child labor legislation is a valid ex ere if e of the State police power. (Sturges Mfg. Co. 
V. Hoaufhamp (1913), 231 U. S. 320, 325.) In the opinion in that case Mr. Justice 
Hughes sail: 

"As it was compotent for the State in seciu-ing the safety of the young to prohibit 
Biich employment altogether, it could select the means appropriate to make its pro- 
hibition offoctive and could compel employers at their peril to ascertain whether 
those tiiey employed were in fact under the age specified. The imposition of ahso- 
luto ro'iiiirements of this sort is a familiar exercise of the protective power of govern- 
ment." 

Thn Supreme Court will take notice of the fact that in the greater part of this coimtry 
child-labor legislation has already been ena^ ted and upheld as a reasonable exercise 
of the police power. In the Coppap^e v. Kansas case the Si-pi-eme Coiu't, in holding 
unconatitutional legislation forbidding discharge of union men, referred to the fact 
that sue h laws had been generally condemned as unconstitutional in the several States. 
These State (hild-labor statutes are ineffective to prevent interstate commerce in 
products of child labor, but their universal approval as valid pDlice regulations is 
porsuasivo evidence that they are reasonable regulations of rights of property and of 
libertv of c^ontrac t. 

A State in tho exercise of its police power may prohibit the employment of child 
labor in the manufacture of goods within the State, but it has not the power to com- 
ploto its polioy by prohibiti'^g the importation from other States of the products of 
child labor. It is well established that a State is powerless to exclude the introduc- 
tiou ard sale \\i'hiu its borders, in orio:i-^al packages, of reco^ized articles of inter- 
sUte commerce (Brown v. Marylatd (1827), 12 Wheat., 419; Leisy v. Hardin (1890), 
13 > U. S,, 100). Such a res^ulatio'i interferes with iatersjlate commerce and, conse- 
quontlv, is un< o:iatitutio >al. It is true that in the exeivise of the police power in 



protocti ^«: ci4ze'.is agaii st fraud a State has been permitted to make certain regula- 
tions whi h place no burden upoa commerce among the States (Plumley v. Massachu- 
j^ttij (IS94), 155 U. S., 4(51 (prohibition of the sale of oleomargarine whi«h is in 
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ea'i^t*^^ ; but lis child-labor products are not ii herently dangerous to the citizens of the 
State, a direct prohibit io i by a State of the right to sell them within its borders would 
be an iutorferoiice \*ith interstate commerce, and consequently void. (People r. 
Hawki.v^ ilS9v^\ 157 N. Y., 1; People i\ Ha\Ties (1910\ 198 N. Y., 622; Opinion of 
the Justices (l9ll^V 211 Mass., 605.) In each one of these cases the State statute 
provided that $^xx^s manufoc^tured by convict labor should be stamped so as to indicate 
the s,mu\ These lavs applied alike to iroods manufactured withm and without the 
State. Tho oonris in each case held the statute un^ojstitutional as an unlawful 
interference \ii h interstate conimer\.*e. In People i\ Hawkins the crourt said (p. 17): 

*'A citiron of this Stat'^ who hrpp^ns to buy goods made in a prison in Oli) has the 
right to put them iij>on th*^ marAt. t hero on th«^ir own merits, and if this right is re- 
stricted by a pnial law, while tho same goods made in factori' s are untouch«^d, such 
a law is a r\"s:riction vp,m tho froixlom of comm- rce, and tho objection to it is not 
r ^moviHl by the fact that it may have Iv en enacted in tho guise of a pnlice r»^lation. 
Tho validity of such a h\w is to bo lasted by its purpjs^ and practical operation with- 
out rv^garvi to tho name or classltication that may have been given to it." 

In Opinion of ih»^ Jusacos isrpra^ the court dcclar s tp. 606 1: 

**Th- prvsk^^nt bill, in our opinion. gvX s beyond a lawfnl ox« rcise of the police power 
in its dirvx^t otTtx^ts up.^n inters:ato common>^. Prol»?ction of dom^'stic laborers, 
mauufacirr^rs or m* rvhants a^.unst tho lawful com p tit ion &om oth'^r States by 
lUx ans of dis.^riminating i\^ulations vp^n goods manufactured in other Stat* a. is an 
immMia:e int ri rno^ \^iih ini- rsraio comm rvv. * * * One who purchases 
prison made goo^is in oth r Stat s has a ri^rht as comp!* t*^ and oxt:na\t? to s 11 them 
upM\ th ir own m rits as h-'' has to s U pri\-ai»>-mad:* goods of like nature. ** 

Th'^ Sv^imo obi»xni.^n3 wxHild bo saoo»ss "ully ukt d aciinsi a statu t»"* prohibiting the 
hUo within the' State of child Ubor products imported from another Stale. The pro- 
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bibition of th«^ salo of such products of child labor would not further the intrrrsts of 
th*^ citizens of tho State except as rogards competition and siich legislation has been 
held, in a long line of decisions, to amount to an unlawful intrrf rence with interstate 
commerce. (Wolden v. MissDuri (1875), 91 U. S., 275: WalUng v. Michigan (1886), 
116 U. S., 446: MinnosDta v. Barber (1890) 136 U. S. 313: Brimmer v. Robman (1891) 
138 U. S. 78: Voight v. Wright (1891). 141 U. S., 62; Collins v. New Hampshire (1897), 
171 U. S., 30: Dosior v. Alabama (1910), 218 U. S., 124.) . 

In Railroad v. Husen (1878), 95 U. S., 465, 472) it is said: 

''While we unhesitatingly admit that a State may pass sanitary laws, and laws for the 
protection of life, liberty, health, or property within its borders; while it may prevent 
persons and animals suffering under contagious or infectious diseases, or convicts, etc., 
entering the State; while for the purpose of self-protection it may establish quarantine 
and reasonable inspection laws, it may not interfere with transportation into or 
through the State beyond what is absolutely necessary for its self-protection." 

It may be contended that a State might prohibit the sale of all products of child 
labor by a lawful exercise of the taxing power. While it is true that the original 
package rule does not apply where there is a general tax laid upon property which has 
reached its destination (Brown v. Houston (1885), 114 U. S., 622), or a tax upon the 
sale of articles within the State which were not brought from a foreign country (Wood- 
ruff V. Parham (1869), 8 Wall., 123), nevertheless such a tax must be for a public 
purpose (Loan Association v. Topeka (1875), 20 Wall., 655; Lowell v. Boston (1873), 
111 Mass., 454). Thus in the exercise of its taxing power the State is limited by the 
due process clause in so far as the tax must be for the benefit of the community. A 
prohibitory tax on the products of child labor would not be valid, therefore, unless a 
direct prohibition of the sale of such products could be sustained, and it has been 
shown that such a prohibition as applied to goods imported from other States would 
constitute an interference with interstate commerce because not being for a public 
purpose it is not within the police powers of the State (People v. Hawkins and cases 
cited above). 

Even though it be conceded that the State, by the exercise of its police power, 
could prohibit the sile of c hild -labor products after sue h products are no longer part 
of interstate commerce, or could, under the power to levy a general property tax, 
place a prohibitory tax upon them, such measures would be absolutely unenforceable. 
The State has no method of determining whit imports from other States are manu- 
factured by child labor, because the goods themsalves show no traces or marks of it. 
In order to effectively enforce such a law it would be necessary for each State to 
plare an inspector in every mine, quarry, and manufacturing establishment in the 
United States. This method is both impracticable and illegal. No State could 
afford to employ the necessary number of inspectors, and even if this were done 
the act authorizing the inspection in other States would be of doubtful constitution- 
ality, as it is settled that State laws have no extraterritorial effect, each State being 
supreme within its sphere (Buckner v. Finley (1829), 2 Pet., 586; Bank of AuRusta 
V. Sarle (1839), 13 Pet., 519; O. & M. Ry. v. Whseler (1862\ 1 Black., 286). There- 
fore it is obviously impossible for one State to prohibit the importation from other 
States of the products of child labor. Every means of effectively stamping out this 
national evil has been taken from ths States, and th? only possible method of effecting 
the complete prohibition of child labor is by national control. In prohibiting the 
interstate shipment of s'lch products Congress is exercising its power over interstate 
commerce to advanee tho public welfare by supplementing and making effective 
th* police legislation of th 9 States. 

As has been pointed out in an earlier part of this brief, the Constitutional Conven- 
tion took from the individual States the power to prohibit importations and must have 
intended to lodge that important power m the only a.'^enciy to which power over inter- 
state commerce was given, viz. Congress. It is not unfair to say that the Convention 
intended that Congress should protect by uniform regulation the States which were 
thus rendered impotent to protect themselves. As a matter of fact, considerable 
opposition to effective child labor le.^slation in the various States has been founded on 
this very fact — ^that the State can not exclude the products of child labor manufac- 
tured in another State. The manufacturers of a State which has enacted advanced 
child labor legislation are at a disadvantage in competition with manufacturers of 
adjoinina: States having no such le^^islation because of the latter 's unrestricted privi- 
le.^e of shippin;? their products in interstate commerce-. Hence, there can be no 
effective prohibition of child labor and the necessity of congressional regulation be- 
comes apparaent. 

Fortunately the reasonableness of a prohibition of shipment of child labor products 
does not depend solely on general argument. Similar prohibitions have been upheld 
by the Supreme Coiut as reasonable exercises of the commerce power in the interest of 
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the public welfare. In the Lottery cases the Supreme Court held constitiitioDal the 
act of Congress prohibitins: shipment in interstate commerce of lottery tickets and 
literature. In the M'hite Slave cases the court held constitutional the act of Congreas 
prohibiting transportation in interstate commerce of women and girls, or inducing 
them to travel therein, for immoral purposes. 

Admitting the force of all these precedents for police reflations affecting interstate 
commerce, the opponents of the pending bill will seek to (Dstinguiah them bjr pointiiig 
out that in every previous instance the prohibition of transportation has nad for its 
purpose the protection of the consumer, has aimed to prevent the carrying through 
interstate commerce of the objectionable person or thing to the place or me person 
where its harmful effects are to be accomphshed. W hereas in the case of the pending 
legislation the prohibition is aimed not at. the protection of the consumer but at the 
protection of the producer, not the conununity which uses the products of the labor 
of children but the conmiunity in which such children reside. 

The fact that much of our previous legislation under the commerce clause has been 
confined to protection of commerce for the consumer is merely accidental. Even the 
pending legislation may have the ultimate effect of protecting the consumer. The 
amount of benefit of protection to the consumer is immaterial; the very fact that there 
is any such benefit or protection is sufficient. The prohibition of transportation in 
interstate commerce of the products of child labor may well be expected to improve 
the quality of the goods sold in interstate commerce. It is reasonable to presume— at 
least the courts can not override a determination by Congress that it is reasonable U) 
presume — that goods manufactured by persons of more mature age will be of higher 
quaUty and more substantial value than if manufactured by children under fourteen. 
If Congress believes that the prohibition of transportation of the products of child labor 
will tend to improve the quality of articles sold in interstate commerce as well as to 
protect the health, morals, and welfare of the public, surely this is not such a culpable 
abuse of the congressional discretion as to warrant the court's setting aside of the 
congressional action. 

A bill introduced in the present Congress by Congressman Adamson, chairnian of 
the House Committee on Interstate Conunerce, illustrates the relation of this kind of 
regulation of commerce to the protection of the consumer. Congressman Adamson's 
bill prohibits shipment in interstate conamerce for purposes of slaughter ot bull calves 
less than 2 years old or of heifers less than 7 years old. Obviously this is not a health 
measure. These ages have no relation to the value of the meat as food. The only 
relation of this legislation to the protection of the consumer is that it protects the 
ultimate supply. It protects the ultimate supply of bulls and heifers; vthile the 
pending child labor bill protects the ultimate supply of men and women. 

The distinction between protection to consumer and producer is founded upon the 
narrow view of the police power which would make it depand upon, net the benefit to 
the general public, but the benefit of individuals, resulting from such legislaticn. 
This is an erroneous view of the power. Prohibition of transportaticn cf lottery 
tickets was upheld by the Supreme Court, not on the ground of the benefit done to 
the individual who might be affected to bis detriment by the purchase of lottery tickets, 
but on the ground that the public welfare is benefited to the extent that these in- 
individuals are protected agiiast the temptation to lotterj*^ gambling. In the same 
manner legialation limiing hours of labor has been sustained under the police power, 
not because of the benefit accruing to the individuals whose effort is affected, but 
because of the benefit derived by the general public from a decrease in the burden- 
some toil of a large body of its citizens. The important p.int is that no such legislation 
would be supported under the police power because a hundred or a hundred thousand 
individuals were to be protected from some harmful consequence if that harmful con- 
sequence did not involve detriment to the public welfare. It is the public welfare, 
not the welfare of a large number of individuals, which justifies the legislation. Now, 
if this be true it matters not a bit whether the legislation affects persons to whom ^oodfl 
are carried or persons from whom those goods are carried, provided only that in either 
case the carriage is incidental to the continuance or the furtherance of conditions which 
are to the detriment of the pubUc welfare. Take for example the white slave legis- 
lation. It is true it prohibits transportation which will protect the morals of indi- 
viduals who might be affected after transportation ; but it is not in the interest of these 
individuals that such legislation is enacted and upheld. The real justification for 
such legislation is the establishment of a high standard of morals and the maintenance 
of that standard by the prevention of a continuance of such transportation. 

It is idle to talk about such legislation as aimed to protect the consumer. It is idle 
to attempt to distinguish it from legislatifin aimed to protect children from exploita- 
tion by greedy employers. The simple fact is that in both instances the legislati'^n 
is justifiable, if at all, in the interest of developing and sustaining ideals of public 
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morality and standards of public health and welfare. The prohibition is aimed at 
the w.e of interstate commerce to further practices which violate those higher ideals, 
the realization of which is sought by the community in its law. 

What essential difference is there between legi8lati(»n protecting a few individuals 
from the harm which may follow their transportation from one State to another when 
that harm will be detrimental to the public morals, and legislation which will prevent 
the employment of children of tender years when such employment will be detri* 
mental to the public health and welfare? What is there in the fact that in one case 
the public welfare is affected by practices which follow transportation and in the other 
€8^:6 is affected by condition^ which precede transportation, which would justify 
holding the one prohibition a reasonable exercise of the police power in the public 
interest and the other an arbitrary exercise of the commerce power? 

The argument for the dierdaclion between the consumer and the producer as a test 
of the coasdtu ionality of coDgressipnal police legislation imder the commerce clause 
is not founded on any decicion or any language ot the Supreme Court. Although the 
lottery, the pure-food, and the white-slave acts may, as a matter of fact, operate to 
prevent evil condi ions after interstate transportation, the cases holding them con- 
stitutional were not decided on any principle or theorj^ either expressly or impliedly 
80 liaiited. On the contrary, these cases establish a principle which is equally appli- 
cable to condi ions arii'ing before or after transportation, namely, that Corgress for 
the purpose of protecting the public health, morals, and welfare may regulate inter- 
state commerce to the extent of prohibiting transportation of specified persons or 
thlDgs. In short, the regulations of interstate commerce, as was said in Hoke v. United 
States (227 U. S., 308. 323), "may have the quality of police legislation." In that 
case it is a^so said: *'It may be that Congress could not pro.hibit the manufacture of 
the article in a State, it may be that Congress could not prohibit in all of its conditions 
its sale within a State, but Congress may prohibit its transportation between the States 
and by that means defeat the motives and evifs of the manufacture." To "defeat 
the motives and evils of the manufacture " is the very purpose of the pending bill. 
The evils of the manufacture, namely, the labor of very young children, can be de- 
feated by Congress by prohibiing interstate transportation of the product of that labor. 
In other words, the uso in manufacturing of methods which are injurious to the health, 
morals, and welfare of the people justifies Congress in prohibiting interstate transpor- 
tation of the ariicle manufactured in an effort to prevent such evil methods or con- 
di ions. It means that o\il conditions will not be permitted to thrive by the unre- 
stricted use of the channels of interstate commerce. 

Congress, it must be remembered, has no direct regulative control over either the 
mode of consumption or method of production. The prohibition of transportation 
of lottery tickets, adulterated or miabranded food and drugs, and of women, was 
based not on a desire to protect or advance insersta^ commerce itself, nor was it in- 
tended to protect particular individuals from particular harm, but as expressly 
stated by the Supreme Court, it was an exercise of the commerce power for the protec- 
tion and advancement of the health, morals, and welfare of the country. If it be 
true as declared in the Hoke case that -the power over commerce conferred on the 
Nation may be exercised "to promote the general welfare, material and moral, "what 
possible justification can there be for placing the consumer in a peculiar class and 
granting him the privilege of police protection from the National Government, while 
denying that protection to the unfortunate producer? It is submitted that from the 
cases when the regulation of commerce is not for the protection or advancement of 
that commerce itself (as in the cas3 of transportation of explosive or combustible 
materials) the only test of constitutionality of the prohibition is this: Is the regulation 
reasonably designed for the protection of the health, morals, safety, or general welfare 
of the public? If the law in question survives that test it is within the constitutional 

Sower of Congress and it matters not whether the r^^ulation is in the interest of pro- 
ucer or consumer. In a recent unpublished article Prof. W. W. Willoughby, of 
Johna'Hopkins University, one of the leading authorities on the constitutional law 
of this country, thus expresses his opinion of the soundness of the suggested distinction : 
This disiinction between conditions of production and purposes or methods of use, 
of commodities, though a real one, will probably not be held controlling. In neither 
case has Congress a direct regidative power — over neither the conditions of production 
nor the mode or use of consumption. If, therefore, in either case the prohibition can 
be construed to be, in fact, a regulation of interstate or of foreign commerce, neither 
the ultimate effect nor the legislative intent embodied in the law may be inquired 
mto by the courts. In result, then, it is to be admitted that the lottery case is author- 
ity for the doctrine that interstate carriers may be prohibited from carrying, or ship- 
pe»^ or inanufa'^turers from sending, from State to State, and to foreign countries, 
commodities produced under conditions so objectionable as to be subject to control 
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as to their manufacture by the States under an exercise of their x)olice power or of a 
character designed or appropriate for use which might similarly be forbidden by law." 

If ConCTess passes the Keatine-Owen bill its very enactment will constitute a Con- 
gressional declaration that child labor is a national nuisance, that its evil effects on 
the public health and welfare can not be effectively prevented by individual State 
action so long as one State refuses to enact the necessary legislation, and that Congres- 
sional regulation under the power to regulate interstate commerce is demaaded in 
the interest of the public morals, health, and welfare. What can the supreme court 
say to such a declaration? Would that court undertake to refute it? And without 
refutation would it not entirely justify a regulation of commerce to prevent the evils? 

Summarizing the previous ciecisions Mr. Justice McKerma in the Hoke case said: 

"Surely if the facility of interstate transportation can be taken away from the 
demoralization of lotteries, the debasement of obscene literature, the contagion of 
diseased cattle or persons, the impurity of food and drugs, the like facility can be 
taken away from the 8>'stematic enticement to and the enslaving in prostitution and 
debauchery of women.'* 

And to this we may add that if for these purposes the facility of interstate ccm- 
merce can be taken away, then it can likewise be taken away from the exploitation 
of children of tender years, to the detriment of our future citizcnphip. 

It may be objected'^that the case of Adair v. United States (208 13. S., 161 (19071) ^8 
authority a'jainst the constitutionality of the proposed legislation. In the -^ (lair case 
the Supreme Court held unconstitutional an act of Congress prohibiting certsdn cor- 
porations enga'^ed in interstate commerce from diFcrirrinating agairet mcnrbers of 
trades-unions in the employment or discharge of men. The basis of thiF decision was 
that the act constituted a deprivation of the liberty of contract without due process 
of law. The court discussed in great detail the limitations upon congreesiontl con- 
trol over interstate commerce imposed by the fifth amendment and concluded that 
the regulation in this act violated the due process clruse. That this corclusion is 
justified and proper is declared by the same court in Coppage v. Kansas (236 U. S., 
1 [19141\ where a similar statute of the State of Kansas was held to be a deprivation 
of the liberty to contract without due process of law. In this case the court said (p. 
21) "The decision in the Adair case is in accord with the almost unbroken current 
of authorities in the State courts. ♦ * ♦ It is not too much to sav that such laws 
have by common consent been treated a^ unconstitutional." For decisions of State 
courts holding similar statutes not within the scope of State police power see note, 
volume 52, Lawyers United States Supreme Court Tleport, pa^e 436. 

Mr. Justice Harlan, in the course of the opinion in the Adair case, said that such a 
regulation of the contract of employment was not a regulation of interstate comn^erce, 
as there was no ' * possible legal or logical connection * ♦ * between an eraplojee's 
membership in a labor organisation and the carrying on of interstate coniirerce,*' 
because the relation "can not have, in itself and in the eye of the law, any 1 earing 
upon the commerce with which the etrployeo is connected by his labor and services." 

A careful analysis of the Adair case shows that this statement is not the real basis of 
the court's decision. The decision in the cSse was based solely on the fact that the 
act of Congress constituted a deprivation of the liberty of contract without due process 
of law. In the subsequent case of Coppage v. Kansas, where a State statute identical 
in effect with that involved in the Adair case was declared unconstit\itional, the court, 
discussing the decision in the Adair case, said: 

"The court held that portion of the act upon which the conviction rested to be an 
invasion of the personal liberty as well as of the right of property guaranteed by the 
fifth amendment." 

Many cases in the Federal courts interpreting the effect of the Adair decision put 
upon it the same construction as that just quoted from the Coppage case. (^''cLean v. 
Arkansrs, 211 U. S.,545 [1909]: ChicSgo, Burlington & Quincv R. R. Co. v. ^cGuire, 
219 U. S., 549 [1911]; Goldfield Consol. Mines Co. v. Goldfield, M. V. No. 220. 169 
Fed., 500 [1907]; Pitchman Coal & Coke Co. v. Mitchel, 172 Fed.. 963 [19091; Zikcs 
V. Ore R. & Navigation Co., 179 Fed., 893 [1910]; Irving v. Joint Dist. Council U. B. 
of Carpenters, 180 Fed., 896 [1910].) 

But even if this statement of Mr. Justice Harlan in the Adair case be given au- 
thoritative effect as a precedent, it must be remembered that in this portion of his 
opinion the learned judge was dealing not with the limiting effect of the fifth amend- 
ment on the power of the courts to interfere with personal or property rights, but with 
the question what is interstate commerce. In other words, what are the limits of the 
Federal jurisdiction as distinguished from the State jurisdiction over commerce? 
That portion of the opinion in which the statement just quoted is contained, is in- 
troduced by the following language: "Let us inquire what is commerce, the power 
to regulate which is given to Congress." Tne general language made use of by the 
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learned justice in answaring this question is of importance if at all not in a case in- 
volving the restrictive effect on the exercise bv Congress of a power over interstate 
commerce which is clearly within the Federal jurisdiction, but only in cases like 
the employer's liability case where the question is what is interstate commerce and 
where does the Federal jurisJiction over commerce end and the State jurisrliction 
begin. Yt. Justice Harlan's general statement is to the effect that the Federal juris- 
diction does not run to the point of the making or the terminating of a contract of 
employment between an interstate carrier and its employee. Even on this point 
hia statement must be regarded as having been qualified by the subsequent cases. 
But in any event, Mr. Justice Harlan's statement has relation not to the effect of 
the due process clause in the fifth amendment on an undoubted exercise by CongrcES 
of its power over interstate comjnerce, but to the relationship between the po^^ers 
of the Nation and the J::tate under the Federal Constitution. This question has heen 
thoroughly discussed under subdivision 4 of this b: i if. 

It is important, however, to note that in the proposed child-labor legislation Con- 
gress is not attempting to regulate contracts of employment by virture of its control 
over the instnimentalities or agencies of interstate commerce. It does not seek 
to extend its jurisidiction by directly res^lating contracts of employment as was 
done in the Adair case. So far as the pro])06ed legislation is concerned the employer 
is free to conduct his business with or without child labor. All that Congress dees 
if it enacts the child-labor bill is to say to the employer that if he chooses to employ 
children he shall not have the facilities of interstate commerce for the distribution 
and sale of his product. This is not a resfulation of conditions of employment. It is 
a regulation of the subject matter of interstate commerce with the incidental effect 
on the conditions of employnaent. But as has been said, the fact that it has such 
incidental effect is not material, provided it be established that it is a regulation of 
interstate commerce. 

It was arsrued in the first employers* liability case (Howard v. Illinois R. Co., 207 U. 
S., 463. 502) that one who engages in interstate commerce thereby subjects all of hia 
business concerns, including his intrastate business, to the regulating power of Con- 
gress. This argument was refuted by Mr. Justice White, now Chief Justice, in the 
sweeping and vigorous language which such a broad claim of congressional power 
might be expected to ins-iire. He says: 

"To state the proposition is to refute it. It assumes that because one engages in 
interstate commerce he thereby endows Congress with power not delegated to it by the 
Constitution; in other words, with the right to legislate concerning matters oi purely 
State concern. It rests upon the conception that the Constitution destroved that free- 
dom of commerce which it was its purpose to preserve, since it treats the right to engage 
in interstate commerce as a privilege which c an not be availed of except i pon such con- 
ditions as Cdngress may prescribe, even althovgh the conditions would be otherwise 
beyond the power of Congress. 1 1 is apparent th at if th e contention were we' 1 founded 
it would ei^ t jnd the poweV of Congress to every conceivable subject, however inherently 
local, would obliterate all the limitations of power imposed by the Congtitution, and 
Would destroy the authority of the State as to all conceivable matters which from the 
beginning have been, and must continue to be, under their control as 'long as the 
Constitution endures." 

This is the language usually quoted by opponents fo the child labor and similar 
legislation. It must be remembered, however, that Mr. Justice W hite is here discuss- 
ing the question. What is interstate commerce? and is considering the relationship 
between the National Government and the States. The legislation under considera- 
tion and the arguments pertaining thereto involved congressional regulation of the 
instrumentalities or agen( ies of interstate commerce and legislative power to directly 
control those agencies. The question involved was identical to that raised by the 
language in the Adair case which has just been discussed. The court declares that 
direct control of intrastate commerce by Congress is an unconstitutional assumption 
of power. The rebuff to the exponents of any other doctrine was well merited. 

The constitutionality of Federal child-labor legislation is rot based on any such 
broad assumption of congressional po ^er. The proposed legislation does not depend 
on the doctriae that one who engages in interstate commerce thereby subjects his 
entire business to the regulation of commerce. Rather it depeads on the oft-applied 
principle that the power to regulate the subiect matter of commerce iicludes the 
po^er to pass police regulations to promote the health, safety, welfare, and morals 
of the country. If Co'igress were proposing to forbid the emplovment of children in 
the mi r^g a^d manufacturing establishments of the country the language of ( hief 
Justice Wmte in the above case would be applicable, but as Congress is o ily excluding 
certain articles from the cha'».nels of that commerce over Tshi<'h it has undoubted 
control, this language is of no import. As stated above in the discussion of the Adair 
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case, the fact that a reflation of interstate commerce in products of child labor may 
have the Hcideatal efjfect of discouraging the employment of children in the mi^^ing 
and maaufacturing establishments of the States does not affect the question of its 
constitutionality. As long as Congress is regulating interstate commerce the only 
limitation upon such regulation is the "due process clause" and not the "interstate 
commerce clause/' 

To those who fear to take the step proposed in ihe Federal child-labor bill because 
of its pa^iible unconstitutionality, it should be pointed out that no one knows the limits 
of the power of Congress over interstate commerce. The Supreme Court has from 
time to time extended the limits of that power beyond preconceived notions of its 
limitations. If this legislation is desirable, if there exist evils detrimental to the 
public welfare which it will tend to correct, its enactment by Congress certainly ought 
not to be delayed merely because of the possibility of its being held unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court. No one can say that it is unconstitutional. And if the roers 
fear of an adverse decision by the Supreme Court were to prevent the passage of legis- 
lation by Confess there would be no development of our constitutional law. ^\ho 
could have said, prior to the lottery cases, that the policy of the lottery legislation 
would be uphold oy the Supreme Court of the United States? Who could have said^ 
prior to the Hoke case, that the anti white-slave lec^i elation would be held constitu- 
tional? Yet if these acts had not been passed merely because there was a possibility 
that the Supreme Court would declare them unconstitutional, individual States 
might still pass drastic laws and yet be helpless to prevent the flourishing of lotteries 
and the white-slave trade. 

This brief began by asking the question, Can Congress use its power to regulate 
interstate commerce to stamp out child labor in mines and factories? It concluded 
with the answer, first, Yes; in the same manner that Congress can use the same power 
to stamp out lotteries, impure foods, prostitution, etc.; and, second, Yes; to the extent 
that Congress can close the channels of interstate commerce to the products of child 
labor and thereby prevent the exploiters of child labor finding an interstate market 
for its products. 

The argument in support of these conclusions can not be better summed up than 
by repeating the language of Mr. Justice Harlan in the lottery cases, changed only 
by substitutmg the underscored words for words referring to lotteries: 

"If a State, when considering legislation for the suppression of child labor within 
its own limits, may properly take into view the evils that inhere in minin*f or manu- 
facturingy in that mode, why may not Congress, invested with the power to regulate 
commerce among the several States, provide that such commerce shall not be pol- 
luted by the carrying of the products of such labor from one State to another (p. 356). 
* * * As a State may, for the purpose of guarding the morals of its own people, 
forbid all child labor within its limits, so Congress, for the purpose of guarding the 
people of the United States against the 'widespread pestilence of child labor* and to 
protect that commerce which concerns all the States, may prohibit the carrying of 
the products of such labor from one State to another. * * * We should hesitate 
long before adjudging that an evil of such appalling character, carried on through 
interstate commerce, can not be met and crushed by the only power competent to 
that end. We say competent to that end because Congress alone has the power to 
occupy, by legislation, the whole field of interstate commerce (p. 357). * * * If 
the carrying of the products of child labor from one State to another be interstate 
commerce, and if Congress is of opinion that an effective regulation for the supprep- 
sion of the sale of such products^ carried on through such commerce, is to make it a 
criminal ofTense, to cause sudi products to be shipped from one State to another, we 
know of no authority in the courts to hold that the means thus devsad are not appro- 
priate and necessary to protect the country at large against a species of interstate 
commerce * * * which has grown into disrepute and has become offensive to 
the entire people of the Nation" (p. 358). 

The Acting Chaieman. Is there anyone else to be heard ? 

STATEMENT OF MB. W. H. SWIFT. OF GBEEITSBOBO, H. C, 

Mr. Swift. Mr. Chairman, I am secretary of the North Carolina 
Child Labor Committee and of the South Carolina committee, and I 
am in the employment of the National Child Labor Committee, and 
have spent three years in studying and investigating this question. 
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The Acting Chairman. Let me ask you, by way of investigation, 
are these two associations in North CaroUna and South Carolina part 
of the State government or purely voluntary ? 

Mr. SwnT. Purely voluntary, personal organizations, made up of 
about a dozen people, men and women, in each State who are in- 
terested in the subject. 

The Acting Chairman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Swift. My work has been done more largely in North Caro- 
lina than in South Carolina. I desire to offer to the committee, if 
they care to look at it, a resolution adopted by the North Carolina 
Society for Social Service, which is a representative social organiza- 
tion in our State. I will hand it to the reporter. 

The resolution is as f oUows : 

North Carolina Conperbnce for Social Service. 

[Raleigh, Feb. 13-15, 1914.] 
DECLARATION ON CHILD LABOR. 

We deplore the exploitation of childhood and the fact that in the employment 
of young children as wage earners our State is one of the chief offenders. 

We ind'^rse the uniform child-labor law, and in particular we demand and will 
seek for the enactment of such laws as will — 

1. Forbid the employment of children under 14 years of age in mills, factories, 
workshops, et-ores, hotels, and other similar places. 

2. Forbid the workinjg of any child under 16 years of age for more than eight hours 
in any one day, or on Sunday, or later than 7 p. m. or earlier than 7 a. m. at those 
places named in No. 1. 

3. Forbid the employment of any child under 16 years of age to be worked at any 
place or occupation declared by the State board of health to be dangerous to life or 
limb or injurious to health. 

4. Forbid the employment of any child under 14 at any work during the hours 
when the public school is in session. 

5. Forbid the employment of any child imder 14 as messenger boy in cities and 
towns of more than 5,000 inhabitants, and forbid the employment of any child under 
16, preferably 18, an mescenger boy after 10 p. m. or before 7 a. m. in cities and towns 
of more than 5,000 inhabitants. 

6. Forbid the employment of any child under 16 at any of the places named in 
No. 1, except with a permit issued in a regular way after evidence of age has been 
offered. 

7. We favor the passing of such laws as will place the enforcement of our child-labor 
legislation under the department of labor and printing and will specifically charge 
the commissioner of labor and printing with the duty of enforcing these laws, and of 
making all necessary rules and regulations, of keeping a record and reporting all 
children under 16 years of age who are at work, and of making full and accurate reports 
upon industrial conditions. 

In order that the commissioner of labor and printing may do this work we shall ask 
that he be provided with suflScient money for the employment of as many inspectors 
as fihall be found to be necessary for the enforcement of all laws to the employment it 
children, and such other laws as shall be found necessary for the protection of the health 
and the life of all workers. 

We recommend that the compulsory educational law be raised to 14 with careful 
enforcement. 

Mr. Swift. I also desire to call the attention of this committee 
to the hours of labor in both North Carolina and South Carolina. 
In both States the hours of labor are 60. 

Senator Pomerene. Per week ? 

Mr. Swift. Per week. In each State this means, so far as my 
observation has gone, with one or two exceptions, 11 hours a day 
for five days in the week, with a short Saturday. There is now 
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otnfdoycMl, wilh ii. provim) that no ohUd under 13 shall be employed 
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except in an apprenticeship capacity, and then only after having 
attended school four months of the year previous. Up to 18 months 
ago it was generally accepted that that law meant 12, provided the 
child went to school; that children who went to school were working 
in an apprenticeship capacity. I talked with a very Isrge number 
of miU superintendents and mill directors, and the nde Wfs with 
them at that time to show by the £go certificates, where they had 
age certif cat-es, that the child was 12 yours of f ge. A great many 
of them did not have the certificate-s at all, and unless they have 
taken them up within the last veer, they have not them now. The 
age certificate showed that eact child was 12 years of ?ge, I think 
that was generally accepted. Irately, however, 1 wish to say that 
there seems to have come an understanding that 13 is the f go limit 
for employment. None of these children are apprentices under our 
code procedure. I know that two of three of our leading manu- 
facturers have given me information that they are now employing 
no child under 13. I know that also in another mill where I fiave 
made inspection, I found no child under 13. I have seen it stated 
with authority during the past month that 13 is the age limit; so 
I think within these three years it is coming to be accepted that a 
child who goes to work as dofJer or spinner is not f.n apprentice, but 
is a work hand, and, in some cr ses, in some of our better mills, they 
are not now hired until they become 13. 
Now, I will return to your question. In North Carolina there is 

{Tactically no enforcement, and so far as I know, has never been any. 
have seen very many children under 12 years of age at work in our 
mills. I have walked through more than a score of mills with a 
superintendent or a boss, in a very friendly way, and have children 
pomted out to me from time to time, and we would fi*equently find 
three or four or five under 12 years of age, depending somewhat upon 
the size of the mill. 

We have no inspector for the enforcement of the law in our State. 
Our conmaissioner of labor is an inspector of mines, but we have very 
few mines. When it comes to the mills, no authority has been given 
to him. 

The Acting Chairman. Has your association made any effort to 
have inspectors appointed ? 

Mr. Swift. We nave. At the legislature, just prior to the legis- 
lature of 1911, I had spent several months traveling over the State 
and most of my business was in a very friendly conference with the 
manufacturers, and I thought I was getting along nicely, and we came 
to a sort of agreement between the manufacturers and this associa- 
tion upon what should be done and a bill was drawn which provided 
for inspection under certain State officers, who were to select the 
inspector. We introduced that bill, but we could not make progress 
with it. 

Senator La Follette. It stuck somewhere ? 

Mr. Swift. Yes, sir; it stuck. 

The Acting Chaerman. Is there any objection to your filing affi- 
davits against those mills or other persons that you came in contact 
with? 

Mr. Swift. No, sir; I have not filed the affidavits for the reason 
that I was working as a private citizen. The State officials are there. 
We have sent certain reports that we have made to the commissioner 
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of labor and he has sent them in turn to the different solicitors. That 
is as far as we have gone. In 1913 another bill was introduced^ 
known as the Weaver child-labor bill which is practically the same 
as the standard set up in the bill now pending in Congress. 

•Mr. KiTCHiN. I do not want to interrupt you. Have you finished 
your explanation about the instructions ? 

Mr. Swift. No; I want to go a Uttle further. This bill was offered; 
and we failed in getting it along. Then Senator Nash, of Oregon 
County, made a motion on the floor of the Senate for the appoint- 
ment of inspectors to enforce the law and discover the facts. That 
did not get along either. Under our present law the county super- 
intendent of pubUc instruction is charged with the duty of reporting 
to the solicitors of each district violations of the law. I have heard 
of only two or three reports. I did hear the State superintendent of 
pubUc instruction say that the county superintendents could not and 
would not do that work. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. That is what I want to show, that the superintendent 
of pubUc instruction is charged with the duty of reporting. 

Mr. Swift. The superintendent is charged with the duty of report- 
ing, but he is not charged with the duty of looking into the mill and 
see how things are going. The report must come to him before he 
sends it out. That is the status of the law, as far as I remember, and 
I would Uke any question to bo asked me on that subject. 

The Acting Chairman. Do you mean to say that the law has 
been so construed that it is his duty to report and not his duty to get 
information? 

Mr. Swift. There has been no construction of the law at all. 

Senator La Follette. Is that the way he construes the law i 

Mr. Swift. My understanding is, that it is. 

Senator La Follette. Is that the superintendent of instruction? 

Mr. Swift. The county superintendent. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. Without investigation, but 
who is to report to him ? 

Mr, Swift. Nobody is to report to him. He would have heard of 
it in passing. 

The Acting Chairman. He had better get a legal adviser. 

Senator Poindexter. The whole system seems to have the hook- 
worm. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Swift. That is a little embarrassing to a citizen of that State. 
Now, on the other side of it, I want to say to the committee that in 
looking over this field I have seen a great deal of very good work 
done in the way of schoolhouses, in the way of erecting Young Men's 
Christian Associations, and in the way of employment of teachers. 

Senator Lippitt. By whom ? 

Mr. Swift. By the mills. My observation is that those who do 
the work do not constitute the large percentage of the more than 300 
mills in the State. 

The Acting Chairman. What proportion of them do it ? 

Mr. Swift. I should say not 50 per cent; I do not think it is 40 
per cent. 

Senator Lippitt. Do you mean 50 per cent of the mills or 50 per 
cent of the helpers ? It is mostly the larger mills. 
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Mr. Swift. Most of the lai^er milk are doin^ some betterment work. 

Senator Lippitt. So if the large miUs womd do it, it should be a 
very much larger per cent that got the benefit of it t 

Mr. Swift. Yes, sir; but I do not think the large per cent of miUs 
do it. Now, whenever you find a mill in a city or town they have 
school advantages and whatever advantages come to the city. I am 
speaking of mills that are not located in a city or town. I do not 
Imow of very many or not a large number of Young Men's Christian 
Associations or with very many district nurses. I nave made some 
examination of the educational opportunities offered the children 
who would come in from the country, and it has led me to the con- 
clusion that the movement from the country to the mill for education 
does not work that way. As far as I have studied the reports, and 
if it is desired I will file them later — the family or child of a family 
that moves from the country to the mill district does not stand as 
good a chance to get an education as if it had stayed in the country. 

Senator Lippitt. Why do they move from the country to the mill 
district ? 

Mr. Swift. This is one reason: It is mighty attractive to them — 
to the people hving on the farm, who have been working hard — to 
know that they can get money; that every two weeks it passes into 
their hands. 

Senator Lippitt. You say ''working hard." Do you know of a 
child working harder on the farm than it does in the mills ? 

Mr. Swift. I do not think so. It would depend upon what you 
mean by hard work. 

Senator Lippitt. You employed the expression. You said "work- 
ing hard." 

Mr. Swift. They are not rich people; they are very poor folks. 

Senator Lippitt. They come in because they are better paid ? 

Mr. Swift. They think they are. For the time being I think they 
are. The better pay comes this way: You can not use children very 
profitably on a farm except for about three months when you are 
raising cotton or com ana about a month when you are gathering 
cotton or com. They can not be used profitably. When a man 
would carry those to a mill, all the children — say, from the age of 
12 — ^would become wage earners, and I think they would get 50 
cents or more for the yoxmgest, or may be 75 cents. So the family 
income looks large. 

Senator Lippitt. And the family gets a larger living, I suppose, 
as a whole 1 

Mr. Swift. I doubt that, because in the mill-^ — - 

Senator Lippitt. I thought you just said their hving depended on 
this? 

Mr. Swift. No; I do not mean to say that their living would 
depend on this. They could keep a cow in the country. They gen- 
erally can not in the mill town; and in the country they could raise a 
garden, in the mill town they do not. Still, there is not so much 
difference. I would not say they might not wear better clothes and 
have better food. 

Senator Lippitt. Better clothes ? 

Mr. Swift. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lippitt* Better houses ? 
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Mr. Swift. I think so. 

Senat3r Poixdexteb. But they do not have better sanitary 
conditions? 

Mr. Swift. In some cases they do, in some they do not. Not 
nearly a^l the mill towns are equipped with water-closets; they have 
surface closets. Some are cared for better than others, but where 
80 many people are gathered together I doubt whether there would 
be so mu3h advantage in that respect. 

Senator Lippitt. Has there not been in North Carolina and South 
Caroliaa, and in the South generally, a very pronounced movement 
from the farm to the mill districts ? 

Mr. Swift. I think there has. 

Senator Lippitt. Has there been much movement from the mill 
districts back to the farm? 

Mr. Swift. I think there has in some cases. In other cases I have 
found men who said they could not get back; that they would like 
to go ba^k, but could not. 

Senator Smith. Is it not your experience of the majority of the 
mill operators, both in my State and yours, that they come from the 
mountain section ? 

Mr. Swift. My remembrance is that the figures show that the 
m.ajority do not com.e from the mountainous sections. 

Senator Smith. I do not mean from the m.ountains alone. In 
North and South CaroUna, especially my State, we have very little 
mountainous district, but the contiguous States, Tennessee and North 
Carohna ? 

Mr. Swift. I know that very many com.e from Tennessee, from 
Virginia, and from the mountains of North Carolina, but I think not 
this larger per cent. 

Senator Poindexter. You spoke a while ago of m.ills that were 
not in a town or city — sm,all mills. What was the general condition 
of those mills and how m.any, proportionally, how many of them 
are there ? Those little mills that are not in the villages ? 

Mr. Swift. These ro.ills would all be in a village. • I am not speak- 
ing: of being in an incorporated town. Every mill constitutes a 
village. 

Senator Lippitt. But there are comparatively few mUls in the 
Carolinas not in large towns ? 

Mr. Swift. A few are near the larger towns. 

Senator Lippitt. They are most likely to be at the water power, 
where there are big villages around them ; is that not the condition ? 

Mr. wSwiFT. Yes,' sir. 

S3nator La Follette. Some of those are the largest mills, are they 
not ? 

Mr. Swift. Well, take Greenville ; that is one of the big towns of 
South Carolina. They have some large miUs surrounding that, 
and the same is true of Greensboro, and the same is true of Charlotte 
and Columbia. 

Senator Smith. Take your experience — take my State, for in- 
stance — aside from the question involved in this bill as to child labor, 
the years at which they labor, do you not think that the hours they 
are employed in an average mill village in South Carolina and the 
social conditions, if we might call them such, at least the oppor- 
tunity to associate with their fellows, is an improvement over the 
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average condition of the tenant farmer? Now, as for the home he 
lives in, the facihties as to schools — I am not touching on the point 
of age at which the child goes to work — but considering those things, 
is not the condition of life more tolerable ? 

Mr. Swift. Taking the poorer tenant farmer, the hours are better. 
The opportunity for mingling with his fellows, of course, is decidedly 
better m the mill villages. I can not speak for South Carolina; I 
can only speak for North Carolina. The chances for going to school 
after the child gets to the age of 12 are not so good. 

Senator Lippitt. Why is that ? 

Mr. Swift. For this reason: It is the habit in a mill village, while 
you have your schoolhouse, yet you take the children at 12 or 13 
years of age and the whole population, the working population, goes 
mto the mill, and the children do not go to school. In fact, as far 
as I have investigated it and have knowledge of the conditions, I 
have not seen enough schoolhouses to accommodate them. 

Senator Lippitt. There must be a great many families out in the 
sparsely settled commimities that have hard work getting to a school- 
house, anyway? 

Mr. Swift. We are building many schoolhouses all over the State 
very rapidly. 

Senator Lippitt. I know you are. 

Senator Smith. Senator Lippitt, I will correct that, because I want 
to keep this record straight. 

Senator Lippitt. I was only asking for information. 

Senator Smith. I do not think there is a community in my State 
that has rot got some school facilities. I shall not dwell on efficiency, 
but they have the opportuji ity to go to a school hearing, even if they 
do not go to a teacher.' There is a distinction there. 

Mr. Swift. Permit me. Senator, I think as a whole my State, 
too 

Senator Lippitt. Your schools would not quite equal the schools 
in the mill villages, however ? 

Mr. Swift. They are not so good; the buildings are not so good, 
but this is the difference. The small children may go to school, 
but the rule is they do not go to school after they get to about 12 or 
13 years of age, and if they undertook to go there would not be any 
schoolhouse to hold them all. 

Senator Lippitt. How many children on the farms in the coun- 
try go to sc^iool in the farming season ? 

ifi. Swift. You mean go to high school? 

Senator Lippitt. Any schools, during the time the farming season 
is on? 

Mr. Swift. I do not think many. 

Senator Lippitt. As a matter of fact, the employment of those 
children on the farm is for much longer hours than in the mills, is 
it not? 

Mr. Swift. I was raised on a farm and lived there all my life in the 
mountains. I am thoroughly with poor people. My experience was 
exactly the other way. We did not go to work — I never remember 
going to work before daylight. The child in the mill necessarily does. 

Senator Lippitt. Did you ever know a mill hand to go to work 
before dayUght ? 

Mr. Swift. I have seen hundreds and thousands. 
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Senator Lippitt. In the winter time, though ? 

Mr. Swift. Yes. 

Senator Lippitt. But in the summer time you went to work at 
dayhght on the farm ? 

Mr. Swift. Oh, no ; we usually went to work after the dew got off. 

Senator Lippitt. About what time would that be ? I am not ac- 
quainted with the hours of the dew. 

Senator Clapp. I do not think you are famiHar with farming down 
in that section. I can tell you something about the hours of work 
there. 

Senator Lippitt. What time does the dew dry off ? 

Mr. Swift. Between 7 and 8 o'clock. 

Senator Lippitt. You never went to work imtil 7 or 8 o'clock ? 

Mr. vSwiFT. Very rarely. We milked the cows before then. 

Senator Lippitt. But that is not work? 

Mr. SwiiT. We did not count that; really it was not work, it was a 
pleasure and mighty good for me. 

Senator Lippitt. I suppose you started that at half past 5 or 6 ? 

Mr. Swift. No — we never got up until after 6. 
• Senator Smith. I want to corroborate what he says. I have had 
pretty considerable experience in my State and I have a right good 
number of farms. I have superintended them myself or through 
an overseer and you are correct. Scarcely one out of a hundred 
on a given farm except perhaps the one that tends the stock will get 
up a Uttle earUer to get them ready, but those who go to work in the 
fields come out after the sun is up and they quit about the time the 
sun is down, with two good long hours at noon. 

Mr. Swift. Yes, sir; we took those hours at noon. 

The Acting Chairman. Let me ask you a question which has been 
suggested to me here. You were speaking about school facilities here 
in the vicinity of these mills. To what extent do the children avail 
themselves of those opportunities ? 

Mr. Swift. I think the rule is — ^we have a compulsory education 
law between 8 and 12 — the rule is for children to go to school, in fact, 
they have to go to school between those ages in tne mill villages and 
equally so in the country places. 

The Acting Chairman. For how long a period during the year? 

Mr. Swift. We are trying to get a six-months school term. Our 
compulsory period, I think, is four months. 

The Acting Chairman. How long have you had that? 

Mr. Swift. We have had that, this is three years. 

Senator La Follette. But that is only between the ages of 8 and 
12? 

Mr. Swift. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. Is that law enforced ? 

Mr. Swift. I think it is, sir. I happen to have heard of one case 
in which it was not enforced. That case happens to be in a mill 
village. 

The Acting Chairman. This compulsory period then is below the 
age at which these children go to work in the mills ? 

Mr. Swift. Yes, sir. 

The Acting Chairman. And after they go to work in the mills do 
they attend school at all? 

Mr. Swift. My observation is they do not. 
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Senator La Follette. Have you investigated with respect to 
that? 

Mr. Swift. I have in my hands a paper setting forth an investiga- 
tion I have made. 

Senator La Follette. It is very short. Let us have it. 

Mr. Swift. Yes, sir. This is an investigation made about what is 
considered the best mill villages in my State. It is the White Oak 
and Proximity. It is acknowledgedly. one of the best. I also made 
a study for the county in which this null village is located of the rural- 
school attendance. This is Guilford County. I find that the per- 
centage of white rural-school enrollment in this county is 78. I find 
that tne percentage of white school attendance is 57. Then I took 
the mill districts and studied them. I find that the per cent of rural- 
school enrollment in the mill district is 63 as against 78 for the rural. 
I have a report here, I think for the State the rural is 69. The average 
daily attendance for the mill village, the percentage was 44 as against 
57. That does not mean that they do not have schools at that mill 
village. They do have the schools; they have good schools. I 
know the teachers and I know they are good ones. It means that 
the children up to the age of 12 are practically all in school and after 
that practically none are in school. 

Senator Robinson. Did you devote your entire time to this work ? 

Mr. Swift. I am a lawyer and sometimes have a case in court, 
but very rarely. 

Senator Robinson. Most of vour time is devoted to this ? 

Mr. SwEFT. Practically all of it. 

Senator Robinson, x ou are employed, I suppose, by some organi- 
zation? 

Mr. Swift. I am employed by the National Child Labor Organiza- 
tion. 

Senator Robinson. And you have been engaged in that work for 
three years ? 

Mr. Swift. Yes, sir. 

Senator Robinson. How many mill villages have you inspected 
during that time ? 

Mr. Swift. I could not tell you. I have not made any count of 
them. 

Senator Robinson. Do you not keep a record of the villages where 
you have made inspections ? 

Mr. Swift. I report. 

Senator Robinson. But you do not recall now ? 

Mr. Swift. No, sir. 

Senator Robinson. Did I understand you to state that these fig- 
ures you have just presented are for what some call a show mill, one 
of the best? 

Mr. Swift. I should not like to say a show mill, but a good mill. 

Senator Robinson. I am not using the term oflEensively, but it has 
been used in this hearing. 

Mr. Swift. It is a good mill village. 

Senator Robinson. Have you inspected others with a lower 
standard than that? 

Mr. Swift. I have made studies for other mill villages. 

Senator Robinson. What do the lowest show? 

27896—16 11 
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Mr. Swift. I have a study here made for Caldwell County and 
Catawba County which I will leave with the committee if it is desired. 

Senator Robinson. I should like to have it. It will not take you 
long. I understand it is only figures in comparison with those you 
have already read? • 

Mr. Swift. In Caldwell County I made a study of four mill dis- 
tricts in which I find the percentage of enrollment is 64, the percentage 
of attendance 36 — this was m 1912 and 1913. I then asked the 
county superintendent to give me any rural districts in that county 
80 I could make a study of them. I found the percentage of enroll- 
ment in the rural district was 88 and the percentage of attendance 59. 

Senator Robinson. In what rural district? 

Mr. Swift. In eight rural districts in that same county. 

Senator Robinson. How were they selected? 

Mr. Swift. The county superintendent named them; but after I 
had taken that I then went to the rural report for the county, took all 
the mill districts, and I found the percentage was 66 for the entire 
county and 44 average daily attendance. I then made a study 
for Catawba County. In four cotton mill districts I found that the 
perc3ntage of enrollment according to the school census was 62 and 
the percentage of attendance was 38. In 12 rural districts in that 
county I found the percentage of enrollment was 76 and the percent- 
age oi attendance was 50. 

Senator Clapp. Are those mountain counties ? 

Mr. Swift. They are not mountain counties. They are in Pied- 
mont section at the foot of the mountains. One would be part 
mountam. 

Senator Robinson. Have you investigated any of the counties in 
which the percentage of the enrollment and attendance in the mill 
districts is greater than the rural districts ? 

Mr. Swift. I have not, sir. If you will pardon me, will you just 
ask that question again ? 

Senator Robinson. I asked if you had investigated any counties 
in that State where the percentage of enrollment m the mfll districts 
was greater than in the rural districts ? 

Mr. Swift. Where I have investigated the attendance in a mill 
district as compared with a coimty I find that the percentage of 
enrollment and attendance in the coimtry is higher. 

Senator Robinson. In the county ? 

Mr. Swift. In the country. 

Mr. KrrcHiN. I suggest to Mr. Swift that he give the school ages 
to show what ages are mcluded in the school population. 

Senator Robinson. Yes. 

Mr. Swift. The school age runs from 6 to 21. 

Mr. Kitchin. That is very important. 

Mr. Swift. That is important in this way. Out in the coimtry 
where the children live on the farm thev do crop work and they go 
to school on up to the ages of 18 or 21, but in the mill village, where 
they can be employed and become a part supporter of the family, 
they do not go to school. 

Senator La Follette. After about what age ? 

Mr. Swift. After the age of 12, and these others I have pointed 
out, 13. 
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Mr. KrrcHiN. Permit me to suggest just this question, if he has any 
statistics of average attendance and enroUment of the children imder 
16. 

Mr. Swift. Those statistics can not be had in my State. We have 
no record of them. I can not get them. 

Senator La Follette. I sugeest that you leave those full reports 
with the reporter here, and I ask that they all be incorporated in the 
hearing. 

Mr. Swift. If I may, I have one more if I may offer it. This is a 
study which I have lately made, with the highest respect and friend- 
ship for my friend. Mr. Patterson, but it is about the mill village 
which he owns and nas an interest in. I made a study of that. That 
is Roanoke Rapids. This is taken from the report of the county super- 
intendent of public instruction for 1913 and 1914. If I have made 
no mistake in m^^ calculation — if I have I want to correct them — ^I 
find in that mill village the percentage of enrollment according to the 
school census was 51, the percentage of average attendance to the 
school population was 28. I find that the county in which this mill 
village IS located the percentage of enrollment is 75 approximately — 
it may vary a little — and that the percentage of attendance is 47. 

Senator Robinson. That shows a very great difference in favor of 
the rural districts, even as to the mill wmch Mr. Patterson represents. 

Mr. Swift. I do not think there can be any question about that. 

Senator Robinson. When did you begin to make these investiga- 
gations with reference to the percentage of enrollment and attendance 
in these schools ^ . . . 

Mr. Swift. I made the investigation on the first one — I mkde it 
twice — this is the second one I made — I made this study of these two 
counties twice — ^no, only once. I made this investigation after the 
hearing before the House committee. 

Senator Robinson. Quite recently ? 

Mr. Swift. Yes, sir; I just wanted to see how that was, and I 
went back and studied; got it from the report of the State super- 
intendent of public instruction; this book, for the years 1913 and 
1914. 

The Acting Chairman. Is there anything further ? 

Mr. Swift. I should like to add this: I believe from what I have 
heard that perhaps you have a better report now, Mr. Patterson, 
than this shows. 

Mr. Patterson. I think so. 

Senator Robinson. When was that report made ? 

Mr. Swift. For 1913 and 1914.' If I may add a little further- 
there were two other mountain counties suggested in the hearing. 
I made a study of those coimties. One is bevond the Blue Ridge 
and one is lying up against the foothills. Alleghany Coimty was 
mentioned as a coimty from which children might well move to the 
mill tillages to be educated. I find the percentage of enrollment 
is 89 in that coimty, and the percentage of attendance is 62. The 
other county mentioned was Stokes. That adjoins my county. 
Some of my wife's people live up there, so I investigated that. I 
found the percentage of enrollment was 82 and the percentage of 
attendance was 46. I find further that the percentage of enroll- 
ment for the whole of rural North Carolina is 79, mountain, lowlands, 
and all. The percentage of attendance is 64. 
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Senator Robinson. Have you taken the trouble to verify the 
aocuracy of those reports in any way except just to take them from 
the booK ? 

Mr. Swift. I have checked them over and calculated the per- 
centages. I may have made a mistake in the calculation. 

Senator Robinson. But what I mean to ask, you do not get your 
figures at first hand; that is, you do not go into to see yourself and 
get the figures ? You get them from reports of officers ? 

Mr. Swift. No, sir: I get them from the only source I could 
possibly get them, the report of the State superintendent of public 
instruction. I beg your pardon, I might go to the county super- 
intendent. 

Senator Robinson. You might go to the mill district yourself and 
examine the subject there, and, by taking sufficient length of time, 
although of course it would be a difficult matter, you might make a 
very personal investigation. The point I am trying to get at in that 
connection is this, that school officers, within my loiowledge, in 
many localities frequently swell or diminish their figures in order to 
make a good showing for the service that is being rendered by the 
schools, and that might be done by a mill man or by the county 
superintendent of education. For instance, I have in mind now one 
school in the Indian service that some of my friends in the Senate 
and I had occasion to investigate where the rolls were actually 
padded in order to make it appear that there was a much better 
attendance than actually was the fact. 

Mr. Swift. I appreciate that, but there is not the slightest reason 
why these reports should not be correct, barring mistakes. 

Senator Robinson. There have been things said during these 
hearings relative to the sanitary conditions in rural districts and in 
mill districts, and the subject is quite an interesting one to me, and 
one I have no personal knowledge of, and I presume that is true of 
a good many other Senators here. The statement has been made that 
sanitary conditions in the rural districts in these States are very 
bad, especially among the tenant class, the white people, that they 
are poorly housed, poorly fed and overworked, and that for this 
reason they are moving to the mill districts, where they get more 
reeular pay, better houses to Uve in, and better food to eat, and not 
oiiiy better educational faciUties, but better religious opportunities. 
Have you made any investigation along that line ? 

Mr. Swift. I have looked at that question and studied it in a 
broad way. 

Senator Robinson. I think you answered a question or two about 
it a wliile ago by the Senator from Rhode Island ? 

Mr. Swift. Yes, sir. 

Senator Robinson. As to the reasons why so many moved from 
the country to the towns to engage in millwork. Of course, the 
percentage of enrollment in the schools and the percentage of the 
average daily attendance may be accoimted for — the falling oflF in 
the nxiU districts — by the fact that the pupils above the working- 
age limit, tlie mill-age limit, are engaged actually in working in the 
mills practically aU the time. 

Mr. SwiFT. 1 think that does account for it. 

Senator Robinson. But what do you say about the general sani- 
tiiry conditions that prevail about the mills that you have investi- 
gated ? 
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Mr. Swift. Some are very good; some are very bad, but no worse, 
I should say, though, than you might find in a home in a rural com- 
munity. Tlie only difference is this, that where you have the tenant 
living on a farm the sanitary conditions do not amount to so much, 
because there is but one family there, but you have them massed 
into one village, and then with open closets and many other things 

fou might have, of course, that could become a serious matter, and 
have seen the places where it looked very serious to me. 

Senator Robinson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Miss MoREiLL. May I ask the witness one or two questions, Mr. 
Chairman? , 

The Chairman. You may. 

Miss Morrill. Mr. Swift spoke about the educational advantages 
oflPered by mill owners. I want to know the percentage of the 
children tnat took advantage of that education. Is it not true that 
after the children have worked 11 hours in the mills that they are 
too tired to take advantage of that education ? Is it not true that 
after working 11 hours a day in the mills that reaUy aU they are 
fit for is to go to bed ? Is it not also true that 

Senator Clapp. You had better give him a chance to answer. 

Mr. Swift. You have given me so many questions that I can not 
carry them in my mind. I think I see what you are driving at, and I • 
perhaps shotdd have said I do know of many places where there are 
night schools. My observation is that no chdd who stays shut up 
in a room 11 hours a day under 12, 13, 14, 15, or 16 years of age 
ought even be permitted to go to school and study, much less to 
be encouraged to do so. He ought not to go, and I do not think 
he gets very much good out of it if he does go. 

Miss Morrill. You think it weakens them physically, morally, and 
mentally? 

Mr. Swift. I am not a physician, but I would not have my boy 
do that. 

Mr. Kitchin. Those statements did not include any attendance in 
night schools, but only in the public schools ? 

Mr. Swift. No ; this is only for public schools. 

Mr. KiTCHjN. It does nor include the night schools ? 

Mr. Swift. No, sir. Pardon me if I say this, though. 

Senator Robinson. I did not understand that. 

Mr. KrrcHiN. It did not include any night schools. 

Mr. Swift. The report I gave on this best mill had no night school. 

Miss Morrill. Is it not also true that colored children in if orth and 
South Carolina get a better education than white children ? Is it not 
true that the wnite children are employed in the mills and that the 
colored children go to school ? 

Mr. Swift. That is my observation, and a study of the report 
seems to bear that out. 

Miss Morrill. They often pass each other, the colored children 
going to school and the white children going to the factory, going to 
the mills. 

Senator La Follette. Will you file your report covering all your 
studies, and I ask that it be incorporated. 

Mr. Swift. Yes; if I may incorporate them all in one paper. 

(Thereupon, at 5 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned imtil 
Friday, February 18, 1916, at 3 o'clock p. m.) 
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Committee on Interstate Commekce, 

Unitei) States Senate, 

WasJiington, D, C. 

The committee met a 3 o'clock p. m., pursuant to adjourmnent. 
Present: Senators Pomerene (chairman) and Oapp. 

The Acting Chairman (Senator Pomerene). Mr. Swift, I under- 
stand you desire to be heard. You may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF W. H. SWIFT, OF GBEEVSBOBO, V. C— Besumed. 

Mr. Swift. Mr. Chairman, referring to the tabulation of figures 
which I read yesterday and as bearing on the educational question, 
I have in this paper added a fact which came out in that study, which 
is as follows: 

A STUDY FROM REPORTS IN THE OFFICE OF THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBUO 
INSTRUCTION, GUILFORD COUNTY, N. C, FOR THE YEAR 1914-16. 

Percentage of white rural school enrolbnent to white rural school census, 78. 

Percentage of white rural school average duly attendance to white rural-school 
census, 57. 

The above is for the entire rund county. 

Reports from the school districts, including the three cotton-mill villages, Prox- 
imity, Revolution, and White Oak: 

Percentage of school enrollment to school census in these three mill villages, 63. 

Percentage of average daily attendance to school census in these three mill vil- 
lages, 44. 

Added: In the rural schools of Guilford County 18 per cent of the white rural-school 
population are enrolled above the fifth grade. In the three mill villages^ out of a 
school cersus of 1,622, 47 children are enrolled above the fifth grade. This is approx- 
imately 3 per cent of the school census in these three mill villages. In the three mill 
villages there were 14 children enrolled in the seventh grade. There is no grade above 
the seventh in these mill villages. 

i A STUDY FROM SCHOOL REPORTS IN THE OFFICE OF THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 

OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION OF CALDWELL COUNTY, N. C, FOR THE YEAR 1913-13. 

In four cotton-mill districts in Caldwell County the percentage of white school 
enrollment to the white school census was 64. 

The percentage of average daily attendance to the white school census for the same 
districts was 36. 

In eight rural districts in Caldwell County the percentage of enrollment to the 
wMje school census was 88. 
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The percentage of average daily Bchool attenditn e to the white school census was 59. 

For tne vear 1911-12 the percentage of white rural enrollment for the entire county 
of Caldwell to the white scnool census was 66. 

For the year 1911-12 the per'^entage of average daily attendance to the ^vhite niral 
school census of Caldwell C<ounty, N. C, was 44. 

CATAWBA COU.NTY, X. C. — FROM 8CHOOL REPORTS, 1912-13. 

Study of four cotton-mill districts in Kickory Township, Catawba County, N. C. 

Percentage of white school enrollment to white school census in the four mill dis- 
tricts, 62. 

Percentage of average dailv attendance to white school census in mill districts, 38. 

Percentage of white school enrollment to white school census in 12 rural districts in 
Catawba County, 76. 

Percentage of average daily attendance to white school census in the same 12 dis- 
tricts in Catawba Countv, 50. 

Percentage of rural white school enrollment to rural white school census in Catawba 
County for the year 1911-12, 68. 

Percentage of rural white average daily attendance to rural white school census in 
Catawba County for the year 1911-12, 54. 

STUDY OP SCHOOL REPORTS OP ROANOKE RAPIDS, HAUPAX COUNTT, N, C, FOR THE 

THE YEAR 1W3-H, 

Roanoke Rapids is a cotton-mill town. 

Percentage of white school enrollment to white school census in Roanoke Rapids, 51. 

Percentage of white average daily attendance to white school census, 28. 

Percentage of rural white school enrollment to rural white school census in Halifax 
County, 75. 

Percentage of rural white average daily attendance to rural white school popula- 
tion in Halifax County, 47. 

RURAL NORTH CAROLINA. 

Percentage of rural white school enrollment to rural white school census of ^oith 
Carolina, 79. 

Percentage of rural white average daily attendance to rural white school census in 
North Carolina, 54. 

Alleghany County, N. C. — This is a mountain county. 

Percentage of rural white school enrollment to rural white school census, Alleghany 
County, 89. 

Percentage of niral white average daily attendance to rural white school census, 
Alleghany County, 62. 

Stokes County, N. C. — This is a semimountain county, being located at the eastern 
slope of the mountains. It is strictly rural. 

Percentage of rural white school enrollment to rural white census, Stokes County, 82. 

Percentage of rural white average daily attendance to rural white school census, 
Stokes County, 46. 

Mr. Swift. As further bearing upon this question- -and I am 
stating this to make this clear — so far as my investigation goes, 
the movement to the mill village does not make for general education. 
In my opinion it works just exactly the other way. Mr. Hickerson, 
the county superintendent of public instruction of Rockingham 
County, told me less than a month ago, that at Mayodan, Mr. W. C. 
Ruffin s mUl, the educational facilities in the schools were not nearly 
so good, and the children were not attending school nearly so well 
as m Rockingham County. I give this explanation: We already 
have in those mill villages, frequently some very good schoolhouses. 
PYequently they are buut largely, or in part, from funds contributed 
by tne mill corporation or by individuals connected with the mill. 
Our coimtry people are building their school houses by local taxation, 
and I think, while I have not made anv detailed studv of this, that 
the sum of the taxation on the m'dl village would practically amount 
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to the same as the local taxation for the building of school houses and 
running the mill schools in the country district. 

It is a fact in one mill, which I recaD, that the mill contributed 
$140 to pay the expenses of the teacher. They were opposed to a 
local tax to extend^ the school. Tliat mill was, according to my 
information, at Whitnell, in JCaldwell County, N. C. 

A question was asked here vesterdav as to the church facilities of 
our people. I do not think it h^^s ever been suggested that we do 
not have plenty of churches all over North Carohna, and I am quite 
sure that the same is true with respect to South Carolina. In fact 
I know that the strength of our religious life lies in the country 
districts and not in the villages or in the cities. That is well 
recognized. 

The Acting Chairman. You mean that the churches that are 
there uow are not usually filled ? 

Mr. Swift. Do you mean in the mill villages or in the country? 

The Acting Chairman. Well, anywhere. 

Mr. Swift. I think the attendance at the churches in the country 
is better than in either the mill villages or cities. That is my obser- 
vation from some years of study. 

I made no study as to the poverty of the mill people except in one 
place. More than a year ago I studied a chart preparea by the 
secretarr of the Associated Charities of the city of Columbia, S. Ci, 
in which he designated the points from whicn came the principal 
demands for charity. Except immediately around the city hall, 
which condition arose througn the transients, the mill villages were 
the places from which most calls for charity came, even including 
the colored districts which form a part of the city. This is my 
opinion formed after what study I have given the subject, and what 
facilities I have had. If it should be the opinion of this committee 
and of the Congress that children under 14 years of age ought not 
to be permitted to be employed in our manufacturing establishments, 
it is my opinion that so far as North Carolina is concerned it will be 
a good many years before such prohibition will be written into the 
law. I do not think it will be at alj possible to get that enacted at 
any very early date. If it should be the opinion of this committee 
that there should be a strict enforcement of any child-labor legis- 
lation by special inspectors under a desimated department, accord- 
ing to recommendations made by Gov. Kitchin and our other gov- 
ernors, it is rny opinion from observation that that can not be nad 
in North Carolina for man y ye ars. 

The Acting Chairman. Why ? 

Mr. Swift. The gentlemen here who are opposing this biU have 
always opposed it there — opposed that side of it — and I do not think 
there will be any change m that attitude. That is, of course, an 
opinion based upon experience with legislatures in that State ; thirdly, 
ii it should be the opinion that there should be a limitation of hours 
of labor to eight for children under 16, 1 have no sort of idea, I do not 
beUeve, that it can be enacted into law, or that it will be enforced in 
my State. 

I think it was Senator Clapp who asked the question, '^Why this 
discussion with reference to the cotton mill?^' Now, this has been 
my experience : When we come to the legislature seeking laws, or the 
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enactment of laws relating to the employinent of children, we meet 
only one well-defined opposition. That arises from the cotton mills — 
some in the hosiery mills and others in the spinning and weaving 



only one well-defined opposition. That arises from the cotton mills — 

leiT mills 
mills. As Mr. Ruffin has said, '^We do have some children in the 



tobacco factories. '^ So far as I know, in two •years with the legis- 
lature, I have seen no active and have Jieard of no active opposition 
on the part of the tobacco manufacturers on this question. I have 
looked over and studied one tobacco factory. I saw no large number 
of very small children. I saw two small white boys who appeared 
to be under 13, and I think five colored children of about the same 
size. The others were 14 years and over. 

If I may be permitted to state on the matter of the widows, Mr. 
HoUis last year in South Carolina made a study of the number of 
orphan children and widows in 16 South Carolina mills. He found 
in those 16 South Carolina mills 5,000 operatives. He foimd a mill 
population of 15,000. He found the number of children between 12 
and 14, 233. Of these, 52 were the children of widows. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. What county is that ? 

Mr. Swift. I think it is in the Rock Hill section. The mills are 
not designated. He has only sent me the abstract. Seventeen were 
th.e children of disabled parents. Seven were orphans. The number 
of families dependent upon the aid of children between 12 and 14 was 
72; that is, tney were not orphans, but the families were somewhat 
dependent upon the children. I will ask to have this paper inserted 
in the record. 

(The paper referred to is as follows:) 

Report of 16 cotton mills, 5,000 operatives, a mill |>opulation of 15,000, taken to be 
report of Mr. Hollis, of Greenville, S. 0. ; fdcts obtained from Judge Joseph A. Mc- 
Oullough, of Greenville, S. C: 

Number of mills 16 

Number of operatives 5, 000 

Mill population 15, 000 

Number of children between 12 and 14 233 

Of these: 

Children of widows 52 

Children of totally disabled parents 17 

Orphans 7 

Number of families dependent upon the aid of children between the ages 

of 12 and 14 77 

Mr. Swift. There is, besides the widow, another person in these 
cotton mill districts that demands attention, and that is the man who 
has lived out on a farm and who has a family of children growing up. 
Somehow the word gets to him that he can make more money, or ao 
better, and he comes to believe it, by moving into the mills. It is 
not rare for that man to go into the mill village, put his children at 
work, and then become what we know as a ^'mill secretary'' ; that is, 
he is the man who draws the wages and Uves off the labor of some older 
and some yoimger children. He does practically nothing. There 
are a great many of those. My observation, however, is that it is 
becommg not quite so good caste as it was once. But still the law 
against vagrancy has not been enforced so as to cut out all of these 
people. 

Last year, when we were studying this question I submitted to the 
physicians in my State six questions, ana if I may, I will read the 
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questions and answers. The first question submitted to the physi- 
cians of the State was : 

Ib it probable that the employment of children under 14 years of age in the mills, 
factories, stores, and other public or private buildings for II hours a day will be in- 
jurious either to the race or to the cMldren? 

I had 320 replies. Two hundred and ninety said yes; 16 said no; 
5 said ves, conditionally; and 9 did not reply. 
I asked the second question: 

Is there any reason why it should be more injurious for girls than to boys? 

I asked that question for this reason, that there is a distinction in 
some States. In my State the girls are admitted to employment at 
the same age as boys. In answer to that question, out of 320, 264 
answered yes; 45 answered no; 3 answered, conditionally; and 8 did 
not reply. 

The third question was: 

In your opinion would it be wise to forbid the employment of any child under 14 
in any mill, factory, store, or other similar place? 

To that there were 211 answering yes; 61 answering no; 39, yes, 
conditionally; and 9 did not reply. 
The fourth question was : 

In your opinion woiild it be wise to forbid by law the employment of any children 
under 16 years of age in any mill, factory, store, or other similar place for more than 
eight hours a day? 

In answer to that question 247 said yes; 48, no; 16 answered 
conditionally; and 9 did not reply. 
The fifth question was: 

In your opinion would it be wise to forbid by law the employment of any children 
under 16 in any occupation declared by the State board of health to be dangerous? 

In answer to that question there were, yes, 263; no, 28; yes, con- 
ditionally, 13; and 16 did not reply. 
The sixth question was: 

Should the State empower the commissioner of labor to enforce the child-labor laws 
and inspectors be given him for this purpose? 

Answering that there were yes, 264; no, 16; conditionally, 5; 
not replying, 35. 

The Acting Chairman. How did you select you physicians ? To 
whom would you address that inquiry ? 

Mr. Swift. I took the list from the report of the State medical 
society for the year 1912. 

When this question came on for hearing, as I remember, one 
physician came before the committee and stated his opposition to the 
otate legislation which we were attempting to get through. He 
came from one of the principal cotton-manufacturing towns in the 
State. There may have been another person whom I do not re- 
member; I do not think there was. 

Mr. Chairman, so far as I now know, that is all I have to say. 

(Mr. Swift was thereupon excused.) 

STATEMEirr OF MISS EUNICE SUTGIAIB, OF FATETTEVILLE, N. 0. 

Miss Sinclair. Gentlemen, mv report for this afternoon is not in 
regard to health conditions ana social conditions in the mills, but 
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fsimply as to the number of childreii who in the past few months I 
hAve found at work in North Carolina. Hiis report was made from 
material gathered by going from house to house. Tlie information 
in all caseK was given by the parents of the children, and I frequently 
had reference to the family Bible or family record. I visited 28 
mills. Some of those mills were good and some of them were poor, 
but I think the average represents very well the conditions in North 
Carolina. 

My report was for those children I found under 14 years of age at 
worlc in the mills. In case I found a child of 14 who Had been work- 
ing over a year, I reported him also. I found some childrrai 14 
years of age who had been working as long as six years. I possibly 
misHiiil s<^)me of the children in those mills owing to" my inexperience. 
I do not think I woidd miss any in a mill to-day. I nave been em- 
ployed by the CTiild Labor Committee for the last six months. 

Senator C*lapp. Where is vour home ? 

Miss SiN'CLAiR. FayetteviQe, N. C, in the eastern part of the 
State. 

The first mill I visited was the Holt- Williamson Mills in Fayette- 
villc. There I found two children of 14, one of whom had been 
working three years; three, 13; and one, 12, a total of seven children 
in that mill. 

The Acting Chairman. Out of how many ? 

Miss SiNCLAiB. You mean the number of employees in the mill? 

The A(^TiNG Chairman. How many children employed in that 
mili;^ 

Miss Sinclair. I found 7 children under the age, but did not 
count the number under 16. 

The Acting Chairman. W^ll, have you the number of children 
that were employed in the mill under 16 ? 

Miss Sinclair. I have no record except what I made myself in the 
mill. I went throuch the mill. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. Peniaps it would help if she would give the total 
number of employees in the mill as well as the nimiber of children. 

The Acting C!ii airman. Can you give the number of people in 
the mill ? 

Miss Sinclair. I think I can get that. 

The next mill I visited was tne Cumberland Mills, near Fayette- 
villo, and I road what I have in my report: 

(Ximberland Mills village made a rather interesting study. Bein^ segregated as it 
is, it has dovolopod a positive monarchy, and yet owing to the exc^ent situation it 
miffht bp a model mill community. The children under 10 years were allowed to 
'*pTay" in the factory. "Play" I found to mean assisting the father, brother, or 
sister. While they were not receiving wages they were permitted to work. James 
liovick, whom you find mentioned in the report, was one of these frivolous characters 
\ip to a few years aco, when he was indiscreet enough to become caught in a band and 
narrowly escaped death. 

llen^ 1 found 2 children of 12, 5 of 15, 12 of 11, 3 of 10, and 2 of 9, making a total of 
U\ children. 

The next mill was the Raeford Power & Manufacturing Co., Rae- 
ford, N. C. Here there were 8 children of 14, 1 who had been work- 
ing as long as a year, 4 children who had worked for 2 years, 2 for 3 
years, and 8 for 4 years; making a total of 15 children in that mill. 

The next mill was Sanford Cotton Mills, at Sanford, N. C. Here 
there were :^ children aged 14, 9 of 13, and 3 of 12, making a total of 
15 children. 
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The next mill was the Vass Mill, at Vass, N. C. Here there were 3 
children aged 14 who had worked over a year, and 2 aged 13^5 chil- 
dren in that mill. 

The next was at Randleman, N. C, the Deep River Manufacturing 
Co. I spent a half a day there and found 1 child aged 13 and 1 
aged 12. 

The next was the Ivanhoe Mills, at Smithfield, N. C. One child 
aged 14, who had worked three anJi a half years ; two children aged 12, 
one of whom had worked three and a half years and 1 one year; 
three children at Ivanhoe. 

The next was at Smithfield, N. C, the Smithfield Mill. One child 
aged 14, who had worked two years, and three aged 13, two of whom 
had worked two years and one three years, making a total of three 
children at that mill. 

The next was the Ethel Mill, at Selma, N. C. Here I found two 
children aged 14 who had worked two years, one aged 14 who had 
worked three years, one aged 13, and two aged 12; six children in 
that mill. 

Senator Pomerene. Have you tabulated those figures ? 

Miss Sinclair. Do you mean have I them in another form ? 

Senator Pomerene. Yes. We do not care to have you go into 
all of the details of this matter. We would like you to give the result, 
which will serve the same purpose. 

Miss Sinclair. In the 28 mills I found 67 children 14 years of age 
who had been worked over a year; 102 such children 13 years of age ; 
53 children 12 years of age ; and children under 12 years of age, 19. 
Does that give you the information ? 

Senator Pomerene. That gives us the information, and whatever 
merit there is in it we will get that from the sum totals, without going 
into the details of each. If you care to furnish us a table to be 
incorporated in your testimony showing the number in each mill, 
that you can do, and it will serve our time as well. 

Miss Sinclair. I would like to speak of this mill that I visited at 
Salisbury, because it brings out the fact that we were discussing, the 
attendance officer. The attendance officer was the State superin- 
tendent and the mill authority was, of course, under his supervision. 
I went to him and talked to him about the matter and he said he 
never had occasion to prosecute anybody for not sending a child to 
school, although there were cases which he refused to give me, or 
even give me access into the mill. I might explain that one of the 
mill manufacturers was one of his school committee managers. 

The Acting Chairman. Now, can you tell us the number of em- 

Eloyees in these mills, and the number of children below 14 and 
elow 16? 

Miss Sinclair. I can not tell you those below 16, because I have 
not made that investigation. I can give you those below 14 for the 
28 mills I visited. 

Senator Pomerene. You do not know the number of operatives 
in all of those miUs ? 

Miss Sinclair. I can give that to you. It is not in these reports, 
but I can make that out. 

The Acting Chairman. If you care to do that, we will be glad to 
have it. 
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(The report referred to is as follows.) 

Figures taken from report of commisaioner of labor and printing, North Carolina^far 191S, 
for the tS cotton muU investigated by Miss Eunice Sinclair , to wMch is added the number 
of children found by Miss Sindair xn each mill who were or had been illegally employed. 



Name of mjll. 



Holt-WiUiamsan 

Necronset 

Hope Mills 

RaefOTd Power & Manufocturing Co 

Sanford Cotton Mills 

Vass Cotton Mills 

Beep River Manufacturing Co 

I^^uuioe Mill 

Smithfield MUl 

Ethel Cotton Mill 

Lizzie Cotton Mill 

Selma Cotton Mill 

Erwin Cotton Mill No. 2 

Oxford Cotton MiU 

St. Pauls Cotton Mill 

Bladenboro 

Dixon Cotton Mill 

Scotland Mill 

Waverley Mill 

Springfield 

Ida Mill 

National Mill 

Dresden Mill 

Lumberton MUl 

Jennings Mill 

High Shoals 

Kesler Manufacturing Co 

Richmond Mill 



Number of 
operatives. 



Number of 

chfldien 

employed. 



0) 
0) 



150 
294 
160 
80 
225 

450 






77 
116 

70 
684 

95 
145 
176 
137 

90 
158 

45 

65 



0) 



300 
165 
276 

46 



0) 

0) 
0) 



20 
77 
20 
20 
25 

84 



0) 
0) 



0) 
(0 



12 
25 

136 

40 
60 
29 
21 
23 
10 
16 



81 

10 



Childrm 
iUi£all7 
enquoyed, 
as found 
b^Miss 
Smclair. 



4 

11 
3 

U 
5 
1 
1 
5 
7 

10 

12 
1 
2 

6 

17 
3 
5 

11 

3 
9 
6 
9 

15 
6 
7 




1 No report to the commissioner of labor. 

• 

Mr. KiTCHiN. I would be glad to ask one or two questions that 
may perhaps throw some light upon the subject. Miss Sinclair, it is 
lawiul in North Carolina to employ children under 13 at the present 
time, is it not ? 

Miss Sinclair. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. Now you have, boys, 11 under 11 years of age. 

Miss Sinclair. Yes, sir; that means 11. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. Do you know what mills they were in ? 

Miss Sinclair. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. How many mills had those 11 ? 

Miss Sinclair. I could not tell you that. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. I wish you would give us a statement as to that. 

Miss Sinclair. I will give that statement. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. Could you give the names of the mills ? 

Miss Sinclair. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. And you say that there were six under 10 years of 
age? 

Miss Sinclair. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. But you do not remember where ? 

Miss Sinclair. No, sir; I will make that out. 

Mr. Kitchin. And there were some, too, that you said were 9 ? 

Miss Sinclair. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. KiTCHiN. You do not know whether or not those who were 
12 years worked as apprentices to some one else? 

Miss Sinclair. They were being paid. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. But you do not know whether they were given em- 
ployment as helper to some one else or as independent workers ? 

Miss Sinclair. In some cases I do; when they go in as helpers their 

Eav is added to that of their sisters or brothers, or whomever they 
em. 

The Chairman. When did you make this investigation ? 

Miss Sinclair. In the past six months. 

Mr. Kitchin. And you visited 28 mills and found 19 that appeared 
contrary to law; that is, under any construction of our law? 

Miss Sinclair. Yes, sir; I mean imder 14. 

Mr. Kitchin. Under 14, of course, it was lawful in North Carolina 
and under 13 it was lawful ? 

Miss Sinclair. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitchin. Provided they were 12 years of age and in an ap- 
prenticeship capacity? 

Miss Sinclair. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitchin. So you found in visiting 28 mills 19 children, that it 
would be, according to your opinion, unlawful to employ ? 

Miss Sinclair. Nineteen cnildren under 12 years of age. 

(Miss Sinclair was thereupon excused.) 

The following reports were directed to be inserted in the record 
for the information of the committee. 

REPORTS. . 

SUMMARY OF REPORT ON 28 NORTH CAROLINA COTTON MILLS. 

Total number of children under 14 found at work 174 

Total number of children under 13 found at work 72 

Total number of children under 12 found at work 19 

Total number of children under 11 found at work 8 

Total number of children under 10 found at work 2 

Number of children now 14 employed before they were 13 51 

Number of children now 13 employed before they were 12 22 

Number of children now 14 employed before they were 12 24 

Number of children who were or had been illegally employed 118 

In 3 of the 28 mills no children were found illegally employed. 

Assuming that these 28 mills investigated present average conditions as to the 
illegal employment of children, in the 308 cotton mills of North Carolina there would 
be eleven times as many such children, or 1,298. 

HOLT WILLIAMSON MILLS. 

Belle Kinlaw, aged 14, has worked one year; appearance, tall, very slight, stoop 
shouldered, sallow faced. 

Lowena Reeves, aged 13; father, F. J. Reeves; worked two months. 

Hoyd Bailey, aged 12, has worked three months; father, W. Bailey. 

Stanley Tart, aged 10; father, J. A. Tart. 

Alex Stewart, aged 14, has worked three years; Morrison Stewart, aged 13; step- 
father, H. D. Jones. 

Lottie Tims, aged 13, has worked two years; father, Charles Tims. 

HOPE MILLS. 

Lola Langley, aged 13, has worked two years; mother, Mrs. Dora Langley. 

Kelly Deever, aged 12, has worked one year; father, Enoch Deever. 

Oliver Cameron, aged 12, has worked three months; aunt, Mrs. Charlotte Autrey. 
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NECRON8ET MILLS. 

Alice Autrey, aged 15, has worked three months; mother, Mrs. Charlotte Autrey. 

James Lovick, aged 9;* father, Geoi^ge Lovick. 

Willie Graham, aged 15, has worked two years; stepfather, John Morrison. 

Bertha Deed, aged 13, has worked one year; Clude Deed, aged 12;* Charlie Deed, 
aged 9;* father, Gentry Dees. 

Lee Davis, aged 13, nas worked one year; Alice Da\ds, aged 11;* father, A. T. Davis. 

Walter L. McLeod, aged 13, has worked three years; Annie McLeod, aged 10;* 
father, Robert McLeod. 

Carl Poell, aged 13, has worked three years; Irving Poell, aged 10;* stepfather, 
J. W. Boone. 

Dewey Hall, aged 14, has worked one year; mother, Mrs. Mary Hall. 

Katie B. Creel, aged 13, has worked one year; Annie M. Creel, aged 11;* mother, 
Mrs. Annie Creel. 

John Guiton, aged 16, has worked tl^ee years; Lottie Gniton, aged 14, has worked 
one year; Annie P. Guiton, aged 12, has worked two months; Frank Guiton, aged 10.* 

Cumberland Mills village made a rather interesting study. Being segregated as 
it is, has developed a positve monarchy, and yet owing to the excellent situation it 
might be a model mill community. The children under 10 years were allowed **to 
play" in the factory. "Play" here defined I found to mean assisting the father, 
brother, or sister. W hile they were not receiving wages they were permitted to 
Work. James J-ovick, whom you find mentioned in report, was one of these privi- 
leged characters up to a few weeks ago, when he was indiscreet enough to become 
caught in a band, and narrowly escaped death. 

RAEFORD POWER A MANUFACTURING CO. 

Joe Williams, aged 15, has worked six years; father, C. P. Williams. 
Baxter Perv^att, aged 16, has worked four years; father, E. L. Pervatt. 
Luther Pervatt, aged 13, has worked three months; father, E. L. Pervatt. 
Erie Blake, aged 16, has worked six years; father, J. T. Blake. 
Lena Blake, aged 14, has worked two years; father, J. T. Blake. 
May Blake, aged 13, has worked two months; father, J. T. Blake. 
Mallie Holt, aged 14, has worked four years; father, M. H. Holt. 
Lauder Stedman, aged 16, has worked five years; father, J. J. Stedman. 
Willie Redwine, aged 14, has worked two years; father, Jesse Redwine. 
Annie Sanders, aged 14, has worked three years; father, A. D. Sanders. 
Vera Williams, aged 14, has worked one year; father, T. R. Williams. 
Willie Norton, aged 13, has worked two months; mother, Mrs. Sallie Norton. 
Vera Campbell, aged 14, has worked two years; father, Dave Campbell. 
Clyde Cami)bell, aged 12, has worked three months; father, Dave Campbell. 
Lizzie Perkins, aged 12, has worked one year; father, W. L. Perkins. 
Dannie Price, aged 13, has worked one year; father, D. J. Price. 
Ida Lancaster, aged 13, has worked one year; mother, Mrs. W. L. Lancaster. 

SANFORD COTTON MILLS. 

Myrtle Lee Love, aced 13, has worked one year; mother, Mrs. Nannie Love. 

Cleatis Spivey, agea 12, has worked 1 month; grandmother, Mrs. Nancy Spivey. 

Lillie McCougal, aged 13, has worked three months; grandfather, D. J. Robinson. 

Eddie Stutts, aged 13, has worked six months; father, J. A. Stutts. 

Gladys Stone (boy), aged 13, has worked three months; father, Henry Stone. 

Nora Tally, aged 14, has worked six months; father, M. J. Tally. 

Forest McBryde, aged 13, has worked two months; father, N. J. McBryde. 

Lelia Maynor, agea 14, has worked two years; father, Martin Maynor. 

Willie Maynor, aged 12, has worked six months; father, Martin Maynor. 

Sadie Clark, aged 13, has worked four months; father, Oscar Clark. 

Lillie Clark, aged 12, has worked two weeks; father, Oscar Clark. 

Minnie Wllkie, aced 14, has worked four years; mother, Mrs. Artelia Wilkie. 

Am Blalock, aged 13, has worked three months; mother, Mrs. J. S. Blalock. 

Lovey Hilliard, aged 14, has worked one year; mother, Mrs. Anna Hilliard. 

Lester Harden, aged 13, has worked two months; mother, Mrs. Annie Harden. 

Newton Davis, aged 13, has worked three months; mother, Mrs. Delia Davis. 

1 Chfldren allowed to work without wages. 
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VAS8 COTTON MILL CO. 

Nettie Thomas, aged 13, has worked three months; father, J. R. Thomas. 

Harvey Blake, aged 14, has worked three years (three years in High Point and two 
months in Vass); father, J. R. Blake. 

Flossie Odom, aged 14, worked two years in Sanford and has worked six months in 
Vaaa; father, Deevy Odom. 

Pauline Dowden, aged 13, has worked one year; father, J. B. Dowden. 

Annie Rooney McNeill, aged 14, has worked one year; father, M. J. McNeill. 

RANOLEMAN, N. C. 

Hope Comer, aged 13, has worked one year; mother, Mrs. Ida Comer (father de- 
sertea; family unhealthy; struggle to live). Gertie Comer, aged 17, earns $5 to $6 
per week; Lillie Comer, aged 15, earns $3 to $4 per week; Jesse Comer, aged 11, in 
school. 

Charles D. McCaskill, aged 12, works in summer at 50 cents per day, goes to school 
in winter; father, Alec McCaskill, earns $1.50 per day. Other members of family: 
James McCaskiU, aged 8, in school; Edna McCaskill, aged 6; Irene McCaskill, aged 
3. House rent, 50 cents per week. Family apparently comfortable. 

IVAKHOE MILL, SMITHFIELD, N. 0. 

Maud Edwards, aged 15, has worked four years; receives 50 cents per day; father, 
John B. Edwards. Family in debt for grocery bill accumulated during three weeks 
while mill was closed. Mother states that it will require all winter to get rid of this 
debt while keeping up other expenses. 

Oraal Royalls, aged 15, has worked three and one-half years; receives 85 cents 
per day; Ollie Royalls, aged 14, has worked three and one-half years; receives 85 
cents per day; Jessie Royalls, aged 12, has worked three and one-half years; receives 
75 cents per day; Mother, Mrs. Annie Royalls. Father killed in lumber mill four 
years ago. Family moved here shortly after and these three children were put in the 
mill. Nine in family. 

Maude Wallace, aged 12, has worked one year; receives 90 cents per day; mother, 
Mrs. Mary A. Wallace. lias two older sisters who also work, one receivmg $7 and 
the other $6 per week. 

Gertie Parish, aged 15, has worked foulr years; father, Henry Parish. Gertie earns 
75 cents per day; her father $1.25 per day. Seventy-five cents per week is deducted 
for rent, and there are four children younger than Gertie. 

James Monroe, aged 15, has worked three years; earns 75 cents per day; Annie 
Monroe, aged 13, has worked two years; earns 45 cents per day. Father, J. E. 
Monroe, works at various trades ana farms. Seven children in family; oldest girl 
and boy earning, respectively, 65 cents and $1 per day; next boy unable to work, 
and two children younger than James and Annie. 

Luther Hall, aged 14, has worked two years; earns 75 cents per day; Minnie Hall, 
aged 13, has worked two years; earns 60 cents per day. Father, W. C. Hall, earns 
$1.25 per day. Seven children; oldest boy and girl earning, respectively, $1 and 
75 cents per day. (Note that girl 18 makes same wage as boy 14.) Three children 
younger tnan I^innie. 

Nettie Jones, aged 15, has worked three years; George Jones, aged 13, has worked 
three years; mother, Mrs. Rebecca Jones. Mother has a struggle to live. After 
iather's death oldest boy ran away, but sends mother $1 per week. Four children 
younger than George. Mother works in mill several days out of each week. 

ETHEL MILL, SELMA, N. C. 

Annie Creech, a^ed 15, has worked five years; father, C. W. Creech. Father unable 
to work. Two older sisters, one working in telephone office and one in mill; also 
three children younger than Annie. 

Nancy Jones, apfed 14, has worked two years; mother, Mrs. S. H. Jones. Has two 
older sisters working in mill and one brother aged 10. 

Raymond Earp, aged 12, has worked — years; mother, Mrs. Willie Earp. There are 
four children younger than Raymond. 

Lizzie Miller, aged 14, has worked two years; Lillie Miller, aged 13, has worked two 
years; father, Charlie Miller. Father keeps store, and oldest brother, Willie, works 
m mill; is said to have worked since he was 9 years old. Three children younger 
than LilUe. 

27896—16 12 
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Sal lie Batw, a^e<l 15, Ium worked five yearp; Hitter. Mrs. Eddie Earp. Hbs younger 
sister a^ed 7. Mrs. Earp has one child a year old. Mr. Earp works in mill. 

Clarence Peden. agea 12, has worked one year; father, Arthur Peden. Father 
works at trade, older sister works in mill; three children younger than Clarence. 

Mabel C^rbit, a^ed 16, has worked five years; stepfather, E. G. Rose. 

Earl Rose, aeed 16, has worked five years; father, E. G. Rose. 

Annie Mabel Rose, aeed 14, has worked three years; father, E. G. Rose. Father 
farms; two boys older than Mabel work in mill, and there are four children youn^r 
than Annie Mabel. 

LIZZIE MILL, HELMA, N. C. 

Novella Ivey, aged 15, has worked four years; Me Allan Ivey, aged 14, has worked 
four years; Bertha Ivey, a«ed 12, has worked two years; Charles A. Ivey, aged 11, 
has worked two years; father, J. M. Ivey. Family very poor; one brother victim 
of tuberculosis. Nine in family and two boarders living m four rooms. 

Vaida Stancil, aged 15, has worked four years; James H. Stancil, aged 12, has 
worked two months; father, Haywood Stancil. Five in family, and father and older 
sister work. 

Arnold Benson, aged 13, has worked one year; Anna Benson, aged 12, has worked 
one year; Lucy Benson, aged 11, has worked one year; father, Arnold Benson. Six 
in family; one child younger than these. Father works in mill. 

John Micks, aged 13, has worked four years; father, Joe Micks. Only two chil- 
dren; older brother also works. Have three boarders. 

EfFie Worley, aged 13, has worked two years; father, N. W. Worley. Two chil- 
dren; other being boy aged 10. Father works, and they have two boarders. 

Dolly Griffin, aged 12, has worked one year; Willie Griffin, aged 11, has workt^i 
one year; father, Rufe Griffin. Four children younger than these. Father works 
in mill. 

8 ELM A COTTON MILLS. 

Ban Eatman, aged 12, has worked one year. 

Note. — The community is unusually good; homes and social conditions above the 
average. The superintendent, Mr. Bnetz, gave me much assistance in the work. 

ERWIN COTTON MILL, DUKE, N. C. 

Bertha Hair, aged 13, worked two months during summer; earned 30 cents per day. 
Oldest of three children. Father, J. A. Hair, 6ams |1 per day. Rent, 75 cents per 
week; 3 room house. 

Delia Byrd, aged 13, worked one month during summer; earned $1.62 per week. 
Oldest of four children. Father, Jim Byrd, earns $6.60 per week. One boarder. Rent, 
76 cents per week. 

Jehu Steward, a^ed 14, has worked nine months in Sanford and two years in Duke. 
Second of three children. Mother, Tibatha Steward. Rent, 75 cents per week. 

Willie C. Moore, aged 14, has worked one year; earning $4.65 per week. Second of 
seven children. Oldest boy and father, J. C. Moore, work; each earns $1.10 per day. 
Rent J 75 cents per week. 

Daisy Autrey, aged 14, has worked two years — 14 months in Fayetteville and 10 in 
Duke; earned 60 cents per day. Oldest of four children. Father, Chas. M. Autrey, 
earns $1 per day. Rent, 75 cents per week. Evidently necessary for child to work. 

Ruth Ryals, aged 14, has worked two years; earns $1 per day. Oldest of five chil- 
dren. Father, A. D. Ryals. Rent, $1.10 per week; 4-room house. 

Walter Page, aged 13, worked two months during summer. Second of six children. 
Two boarders. Father, P. T. Page, earns $2 per day. Rent, $1 per week. 

Kelly Rouse, aged 13, has worked two years; earns 65 cents per day. Younger of 
two children. FaUier, J. A. Rouse, earns $1 per day. Rent, $1 per week. 

Gervis Nordan, aged 14, has worked eight monms. Alton Nordan, aged 13, has 
worked eight months. Second and third of seven children. Father, J. E. Nordan, 
earns $1 per day. Caro Nordan, aged 18, earns 60 cents per day. Rent, $1 per week. 

Ada Wnitman, aged 13, has worked two months; earns 30 cents per day. Second 
of four children. Father, J. D. Whitman, farms. Rents a 4-room house at $1 per 
week, jointly with another famUy, each occupying 2 rooms. 

(The following letter explains itself:) 

The Srwin Cotton Mills Co., 

Duke, N. C, October 2S, 1915. 
Miss Eunice Sinclair, 

^96 Claredon Street, Fayetteville, N. (\ 

Dear Mips Sinclair: Your letter is received, indicating your desire to return to 
Duke next week. Before coming, however, will you not kindly write me and give 
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me the substance of what your report to your committee shall be based on the inves- 
tigation you have already personally made at Duke? We would be very glad to give 
you any reasonable assistance in arriving'at facts to be properly treated by you per- 
taining to the condition of oiu* people, etc., and oiur mill village here; but we are sure 
you must know that we are naturally interested in the facts being correctly obtained 
to enable you to intelligently and fairly collaborate and embody in the report that 
you make to yoiu* committee. Will you therefore kindly write me before resuming 
your work here what your report shall be from the facts already obtained at Duke. 
Awaiting your favor with great respect, yours, very truly, 

The Srwin Cotton Mills Co. 
By Tho8. H. Webb, Manager. 
(The reply:) 

Kaleigh, X. C, November 4 y 1915. 
Mr. Thos. H. Webb, 

Manager Ervrin Cotton Mills Co.^ Dahe, N. C. 

Deah Sir: Replying to your letter of October 23, I inclose jrou herewith a copy 
of my report of my work at your mill. This, of course, speaks for itself. I should say, 
however, that there are one or two other matters which came under my observation 
which I will probably have mentioned in my report after completing my work at 
your mill. These are: 

First. The school facilities. It seems to me that these children ought to have a 
better building. 

Second. The crowded condition of the rooms demand attention. 

Third. I was impressed with the fact that in the village life the people seem to lack 
individual initiative, and whatever is done is done largely by the mill company. 

Fourth. Wages seem to be a little better tlian I have generally found. 

Fifth. I foimd. however, that most families are not saving money to any extent. 
I found one family that appeared to be in want owing to prolonged sickness. 

Sixth. I covered about one-half of the mill village ana should like very much to 
canvass the entire town. 

I trust, therefore, that upon reading this letter you will write to me that this may 
be done with your permission. You understand, of- course, that I can not tell what 
my report will be imtil after I have finished the work. 

I do not know what I will find . 
Yours, very truly, 

SuNiCE Sinclair. 

Note. — I received no reply to this letter. 

OXFORD, N. C. 

General conditions in Oxford appeared good. The situation of homes is excellent; 
repairs are kept up and people appear well satisfied. I learned by chance that the 
mill authorities had been informed concerning my work in Duke and of my probable 
lounds in the State. It also happened that they knew of my arrival in town and 
that I was at work there, so I can not be altogether sure that I saw true conditions in 
the mill. I remarked upon the peculiar dearth of doffer boys and after considerable 
delay two were produced. I saw no very small children at work. However, it 
appears from all sources that the mill is exceptional in its management. I do not 
consider the school facilities good. It is partially supported by the mill and held in 
a small building erected by tnem. It is crowded to some extent and they have only 
two teachers. Mr. R. H. Lewis, secretary, took me over the mill and discussed various 
phases of the question. Mr. Lewis professes sympathy with the movement and assures 
us of his cooperation. I visited all the homes as usual and found no children under 
13 at work. 

ST. PAULS, N. c. 

Walter Ifeyis, a*jed 14 April, has worked one year; earns 50 cents per day. Has two 
older brotheiB anaone sister who work, and there are five children yoimger. Father, 
Edgar John Davis, earns $1 per day. 

Susanna Robinson, aged 15, has worked four years; earns $1 a night. Goldie Rob> 
inson, aged 13; earns $1 a night. Has worked four years. Gertie Robinson, aged 11, 
worked six months. Bell IU>binson, a^ed 12, has worked six months; earns 60 cents 
a night. These children have one older brother who works, earning $1 per night. 
He is only 16 at present and has been at work for four years. There are two children 
younger than Gertie and they have one boarder. The father, B. B. Robinson, is a 
painter. The children worked in Lumberton before moving here. The mother 
takes much pride in the fact that all have worked at an extremely early age. She 
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referred to Gertie as "help-hand "; I asked her how she was paid and she said: "Yes, 
ma'm; she is paid, but she aint on pay-roll. They let her pay go on her sister's for 
helping her.'* 

Johnnie Sawyer, aged 12 last March, has worked six months; earns 50 cents a day. 
He has two older sisters who work, and there are four children younger. Father, 
John Sawyer, earns $1.25 a night. 

Carrie May Stubbs, aged 12, has worked ten months; earns about 40 cents per day. 
Has two older sisters who work and there are four children younger. They have one 
boarder. Father, J. E .Stubbs, earns |2.50 per day. 

ST. PAULS, N. c. 

Note. — I counted three boys and four girls who gave every Indication of being 
under age. Mr. McDonald, superintendent here, gave me all assistance possible 
and appeared in sympathy with the child-labor movement. In r^ard to the Keating 
bill Mr. McDonald said: "I am in favor of the bill and do not doubt that southern 
mills can afford to run under such law. I shoiild be glad to see the bill passed." 

BLADENBORO, N. C. 

Minnie Pittman, age 12 last July, has worked three years; earns 70 cents per day. 
Riley Pittman, age 14 last March, has worked three years; earns 83 cents per night. 
These children have one older sister, 16 years old, who works. Their stepfather is an 
invalid, so the mother, Mrs. David Fait, is head of the family. The stepfather owns 
the home, so they pay no rent. The mother explained that after death of children's 
father she had to move to factory in order that tne three oldest children might work, 
and in view of her circumstances the authorities had employed the children before 
they were of legal age. 

David Parker, age 12 last June, has worked one year; earns 60 cents per day. Oldest 
of four children. Father, J^. E. Parker, earns 11.25 per day. Rent, 45 cents per week. 

Lether Bowen, age 12 last September, earns 30 cents per day. Lucy Bowen, age 
14 last April, earns 50 cents per day. Father, B. R. Bowen, does not work, probably 
owing to fact that he has five children in the mill. There are two children younger 
than these and they have four boarders. Rent, 75 cents per week. 

Charlie Guiton, age 12 last October, earns 25 cents per day. Youngest of five 
children, all of whom work. Mother, Mrs. Caroline Guiton. 

Hattie Hester, age 14 last January, has worked three years; earns $1.05 per week; 
second of three children; older sister works; father, B. A. Hester^ works **off and 
on." Rent 45 cents per week. 

James Shoe, age 12 last May, has worked two weeks; earns 50 cents per day; third 
of four children. Has two older brothers at work. Father, J. H. Shoe, earns $2 per 
day. 

Zebulon Pait, age 14 last June, earns 50 cents per day; has worked two years. 
Robert Pait, age 13 last May, has worked two years; earns 45 cents per day. Lotta 
May Pait, age 11 last June, has worked '*off and on" for two years. Worked last sum- 
mer, and though in school, now works on Friday nights; earns about 60 cents per 
night. There are two children younger than Lotta and one older than Zebulon; the 
latter works, earning 70 cents per day. Father, J. C. Pait, earns $1 per day. 

Theodore Thompson, age 13 last June, has worked three years; has two older sisters 
and one brother at work. There are three children younger than Theodore. Father, 
B. O. Thompson, does not work. 

Grace Bullard, age 14 in November, has worked two years; earns 90 cents per day; 
has older sister and brother at work. There are three children younger than Grace. 
Father, W. A. Bullard. 

Francis Britt, age 12 in November, has worked irregularly for three )rears; has older 
brother at work, and there are four younger children. Father, Joe Britt, earns 11.30 
per night. 

Mary Dix, a^e 14 last June, has worked two years. John Dix, age 11 last June, has 
worked two years; earns 50 cents per night. There are two children older than these 
who work and two younger who are i^chool. Father, J. E. Dix. 

Ina I vey , age 13 last July, has worked nine months ; earns 60 cents per day. Wavlon 
Ivey, age 11 last April, has worked nine months; earns 30 cents per day. Lloyd 
Ivey, age 10, has worked nine months; earns 30 cents per day. There are three 
children younger than those. Father, E. H. Ivey, earns $1.25 per day. 

Percy Vause, age 14 in November, has worked eight months; earns 50 cents per 
day. Minnie Vause, age 13 last June, has worked eight months; earns 60 cents per 
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day. Two older children are at work, and there is one child younger than these. 
Father, J. I. VatiBe, earns $1 per day. 

NoTB. — ^As seen by above report, this mill works a number of young children, 
but I think this includes all, as I counted only six girls and seven boys tinder size in 
the mill at the time of my inspec tion . The school building is very poor and they have 
only one teacher. Houses are in very good condition. 

DIXON MILL. LAURINBURG, N. C. 

Pearl Lockey, aged 14 in May, has worked two yean<; earn? 75 cents a day. Ray 
Txx^key, aged 12 in Marrh, ha8 worked one year; earns 50 renU* a day. These children 
have one older brother at worlc. and there are five younger. Father is a photographer. 
Rent, $3 a month. 

Johnnie Frazier, aged 13 in May, hat^ worked three months; eirns 50 cents a day. 
Hafl one younger brother. Father, Ed. Frazier, mends shoes. Family live with 
grandparents. Rent. $2 a month. 

Daniel McFayden. aged 12 in April, has worked one month; earns 50 cents a day. 
There are three younger children and four older, three of the latter earning $1 a day, 
and the other 60 cents. Father. Alec McFayden, earns $1 a day. Rent. $2 a month. 

Rosa RusB, aged 13 in Xovember. has worked three years; earns 50 cents a day. 
Had two youna:er sisters, and there are three older children, two of whom earn, respect- 
ively. $1 and 50 cents. Father. J. A. Russ, is merchant. Rent. $2.50 a month. 

Note. — Here I observed only two girls and one boy who appeared under age. 
One of the former was distressingly small, however. Living conditions here are very 
good, and people appear contented. 

SCOTLAND MILL, LAURIXBURO, N. C. 

Arthur Maness. aged 13 in March, has worked two years; earns 50 cents a day. 
Mother, Mrs. Flora Maness. 

Rogers McQueen, aged 13 in July, has worked one month; earns 20 cents a day. 
Older brother earns 70 cents a day, and there are three children vounger than Rogers. 
The mother is Mrs. Freida McQueen. They rent a three-room house at $2 a month, 
and have accumulated rather heavy debts. 

Naomi Fields, aged 13 in May, has worked six months; earns 50 cents a day. Three 
older children earn, respectively, 80 cents, $1, and 50 cents a day. There are four 
younger children. Father, Da^id Fields, earns |1.25 a day. Rent four-room house 
at $2.50 a montli. 

Lillie May Sealey, aged 13 in November, has worked four weeks; has older brother 
who works, and there are three younger children. Father, Charles Sealey, is unable 
to work. Rent three-room house at $1.75 a month; have recently moved here. 

Bonnie Craven, aged 13, has worked three weeks. Walter Craven, aged 12, has 
worked three weeks here, having worked before in Rockingham Mills. There are two 
children older than these and three younger. Rent three-room house at $2 a month; 
have recently moved here. 

Belle Woodall, aged 14 in June, has worked three years here, and prior to that in miD 
at Raeford, N . C. ; earns 50 cents a day. Mother, Mrs. Maggie Woodall, asserts that her 
eldest daughter, Lelia, aged IG, has worked over six years, first in Raeford, then here. 
Lelia now earns 80 cents a day. There is a younger sister who is mentally deficient. 
They rent a three-room house at $2 a month. 

Rosie Terry, aged 13 in December, has worked one year; earns 50 cents a day ; eldest 
of six children. Father, J . E. Terry, earns $1 .50 a day. Rent three-room house at $2 
a month. 

Major Williamson, aged 13 in September, has worked one year; earns 50 cents a day. 
Has one younger brother and one older. The latter is married and lives here with ms 
wife, helping to bear the family expenses. Mother is Mrs. H. C. Williamson. Rent 
three-room house at $2 a month. 

Eunice Brigman, aged 14 in November, has worked two years; earns 30 cents a day. 
Father, R. T. Brigman, is chronic invalid. Has one younger brother in school and an 
older sister and brother who earn, respectively, 60 cents and 50 cents a day. Mother 
says they fell so deeply in debt this fall that she vras forced to take the little 8-year-old 
boy into the cotton field, where by picking cotton the two of them earned enough to 
temporarily relieve the situation. They rent a foxu'-room house at $2.25 a month, and 
it stands iii great need of repair. 

Frances Simmons, aged 14 in September, worked nine months at Lumberton mill, 
and has been employed here for something over a year; earns 50 cents a day . Has one 
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older Biflter who works, and there are two younger children. Father, Pink Simmons. 
Rent three-room house at $2 a month. 

Raymond Brink ley, aged 13 in December, has worked **off and on" during past 
summer. Usia three older brothers who earn, respectively, $1.10, 80 cents, and 70 
cents a day. There are two younger children. Father, W. M. Brinkley, earns $1.25 a 
day. Rent three-room house at $2. 

Emma ('ore, aged 14, has worked two years. There are tliree older children and one 
younger than Emma. Father, Ellis Gore. Rent three-room house at $2 a month. 
N. B. — Information given by neighbor. 

Note. — Mill under same management as Waverly, but not so satisfactory in some 
respects. The new electric power is the cause of much complaint among operatives, 
who say it is not properly regulated and that it causes them great trouble. (It has 
proven highly satisfactory in Waverly.) I counted here six boys and four girls who 
appeared under 13. The houses in this village leaked almost without exception, and 
great trouble was caused by falling plaster, etc., though the mill has repairing done 
every few months. The moral condition is very good, due to the strict surveilance of 
the authorities. 

WAVERLY COTTON MILLS, LA.URINBURG, N. C. 

Ella Danford, aged 11 in January, has worked two years; earns 75 cents per day. 
Rosie Danford, iiged V^ in October, has worked two years; earned 50 cents per day. 
Is now recuperating from typhoid, having been unable to work for several months. 
Father. A. T. Danford, earns $J.25 per day. There are two children younger than 
these, and one older sifter who does not work. An older brother, his wife, and two 
young children also live with the family. They have a four-room house, which costs 
them $2.50 per month. 

Marvin Rums, aged 12 in January, has worked during summer m.onth8 of past two 
years, attending: school in winter; earned 50 cents per day. Father, John Ru«?. 
works for Standard Oil ('o.. earning $1.50 per day. Tnere are four children younger 
than Marvin, but he has an older brother and sister who earn, respd^tively, $1 and 75 
cents a <Uiy. They occupy a four-room house at $2.50 ])er month. 

Rosamond Stanley, boy, aged 13 in March, has worked eight months; earns 80 centa 
per day. Robie Stanley, girl, aged 12 in De:*ember, worked during last summer, 
earning 25 cents per dav. Father, J. 15. SUinley, keeps a small store. There are four 
children younger than Uobie. Rent four-room house at $2.50 per month. 

Jonnie Collins, aged 13, has worked about two years. Father, S. D. Collins. N. B.— 
Information given by neighbor. 

Proter Ward, aged 12, began work one week ago. There are nine children in family, 
four older and fpur younger than Porter. The older children all work, averaging 
about 50 cents a piece per day. Father, J. R. Ward, earns $1.25 per day. Family 
recently located here. Kent four-room house at $2.50 per month. 

Haynes Herring, aged 14, has worked two years; earns 50 cents per day. There 
are two younger children, and one older boy who earns 75 cents per day. Father, 
N. E. Herring, earns $1.25. Rent three-room house at $2.00 per month. 

Joseph Carlysle, aged 13 in June, has worked one and one-half years; earns 80 cents 
per day. Ciurtis Carlysle, aged 12 in October, has worked one and one-hall years; 
earns 80 cents per day. There are three children younger than these. Father, K. S. 
Carlysle, earns $1.25 per day. Rent three-room house at $2 per month. 

Maggie McDonald, SLged 12 in March, has worked one year; earns 50 cents a day. 
Oldest of five children. Father, Fan McDonald, does hauling, etc. Rent three-room 
house at $2 per month. 

Ethel Walters, aged 12 in March, worked two months during summer; earned 26 
cents a day. Has one younger sister. Grandmother also dependent upon family* 
Father^j Jack Walters, earns $1.35 per day. Rent three-room house at $2 per month. 

Carrie May Tatum, aged 13 in January, has worked one year; earns 60 cents per day. 
There are two youncir children, and one older brother, who earns $1 per day. Father, 
J. H. Tatum, does shoe repairing. Rent three-room house at $2 per month. 

Ada Florence Cassion, aged 13, has worked one month; earns 60 cents per day. 
There are three younger cmldren, and four older, earning as follows: Marvin, $1 per 
day; Ruth, $1.05 per day; Emma Iren, 80 cents a day; and Annie Eliza, 60 cents a 
day. Fatlier, II. L. Cassion, earns $1 per day. Rent foinr-room house at $2.50 ip€t 
month. 

Daisy Suggs, aged 13 in June, has worked one year; earns 40 cents per day. Father, 
D. B. Suggs, works "here and yonder," according to mother. Rent three-room hduse 
at $2 per month. 
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Mattie Clarke, a^ed 13 in December, has worked one year; earns 30 cents per day. 
Has one younger sister, and a brother aged 15, who has worked three years and is now 
earning 30 cents per day. Father, Edmund Clarke, does baubling. Rent three-room 
house at $2 per month. 

Erbie Inman, girl, aged 13, has worked one year. Father, R. F. Inman, is a cripple 
and unable to work. Three older children earn, respectively, $1.05, 75 cents, and 
$1.25. There are three children younger than Erbie. They rent a three-room house 
at $2 a month. 

Note. — ^This is a thoroughly modern mill. The building is large and light, with 
good floor space. The houses are comparatively new and in most excellent condition . 
The employees, almost to a man, declared themselves well satisfied. The mill works 
too many young children, though I was told by a number of the operators that none 
under 13 were allowed. In going through the mill I counted five girls and four boys 
whom I considered less than 13, and it is apparent that I have secured the names 
and data concerning all these. 

RICHMOND MILL, LAUREL HILL, N. C. 

This mill has only about 25 operatives at present, and I saw no young children at 
work. It is a wooden frame building, very low-ceiled, dark, and crowded. The 
floor was filthy and so worn that I tripped several times in walking through. The 
homes are absolutely wretched, with roofs leaking, floors falling in, and steps broken 
down. The people are miserable. I think none stay there who can possibly get 
away. There appears to be no scale of wages, and what they pay is very low. The 
immorality among the people is unspeakably gross. Illegitimacy is prevalent in 
almost every family, ana about half of the people are of mixed blood — mulattoes and 
Oroatians. There is no Sunday school, and church services only once a month, when 
a visiting clergyman comes from C 'harlotte. The school is 2 J miles away, consequently 
there is much illiteracy; in fact, only six children from the village attend at all, and 
these very irregularly. It seems incredible that such conditions can prevail any- 
where. 

SPRINGFIELD MILL, LAUREL HILL, N. C. 

Everett White, aged 13, has worked two weeks; earns 50 cents a day. Eldest of 
four children. Father, Jack White, earns $1 a day. Rent, $2.80 a month. 

John Bridgers, aged 14 in January, has worked three months here; prior to that 
three years at McCalls, S. C. Has three older stepbrothers who work, and one younger 
brother. Father, A. W. Bridgers, earns |1 a day. Rent, $2.80 a month. 

Note. — ^The situation here is much as in Richmond mill, though not as intolerable. 
It is a wooden building also, and I was told it is so cold when they go in in the morn- 
ing that they can scarcely stand it. Houses are all in poor condition, and no one ap- 
peared satisfied with the living conditions. 

IDA MILL, LAUREL HILL, N. C. 

Ida Lavina, aged 12, worked some in Rockingham and Laurinbuig before coming 
here; earns 40 cents a day. Has two older sisters who work, and there are four younger 
children. Father, John Lavina. Rent three-room house, at $3 a month. 

Ferman Strickland, aged 13 in April, has worked one year; earns 50 cents a day. 
Has two older brothers who work. There are two boarders in family, who each pay 
$3 a week. Father, W. S. Strickland, earns $1.25 a day. Rent four-room house at 
13.20 a month. 

Nezzie Langley. aged 13 in April, has worked two years; earns 75 cents a day 
Has older sister wno works, and there are four younger children. Mother, Mrs. Far 
rine Langley. Rent four-room house, at $3.20 a month. 

Melton Watts, aged 11, has worked about one year; earns 33^ cents a day. Has 
one younger brother. Mother works, earning 75 cents a day, and father, J. M. Watts, 
earns $1.25. 

Harvey Wright, aged 13 in October, has worked one year; earns 30 cents a day. 
Has older brother earning $1 a day, and there are four younger children. Father, 
Zack Wright, earns $1.50 a day. Rent, $1.20 a month. 

Note. — ^This, being under same management, is in much the same condition as 
Uichmond and Springfield. There is much mixed blood among the employees and 
laxity of authorities regarding either physical or moral welfare of people. 
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NATIONAL MILL, LUMBBRTON, N. C. 

Furley Thompson, aced 14 in November, has worked two years; earns 75 cents a 
day. Attended school during part of that time. Edgar Thompson, aged 12 in 
August, has worked two years, with irregular intervals of school attendance. There 
ifi one boy older than these two, who does night work, earning $1.40 a night, and 
there are three younger children. Father earns $1.40 a night. Rent three-room 
house at $1.80 a month. 

Alden Edwards, aged 13 in June, worked during last summer, earning 60 cents a 
day. Has older brother and sLster, who earn, respectively, $1.40 a night and 75 cents 
a day. One younger brother in school. One boarder, who pays- $3 a week. Father 
is a carpenter. Kent three-room house at $1.80 a month. 

Lelia Parker, aged 14, has worked three years; earns $1 a day. William Parker, 
aged 13, has worked irregularly for three years; earns 75 cents a day. There is one 
child younger than these two, and three older, who earn, respectively, $1.35, $1.15, 
and $1.50. Father, W. P. Parker, farms. Jlents four-room house at $2.40 a month. 

Montgomery Clewis, aged 14 in November, worked last winter and during past 
summer; earned 75 cents a day. Had older brother, who earns $1.25 a day, and 
there are three younger children. Rent three-room house at $1.80 a month. 

Homer Bodehamer, aged 12 in March, has worked one year. Has older brother who 
works, earning 90 cents a day, and there are four younger children. Stepfather, 
Troy Brisson, earns $1.70 a day. Rent two-room house at $1.20 a month. 

Byrd Taylor, aged 15 in May, has worked five years; earns 75 cents a day. Has 
two older brothers, who each earn $1 a day. Married sister and her child live with 
them. Father, G. W. Taylor, is invalid from pellagra. Rent four-room house, at 
$2.40 a month. 

Homer Penny, aged 14 in July, has worked two years "off an' on "; earns 75 cents 
a day. Had older brother who works and one younger sister in school. Father, T. 
E. Penny, earns $1.25 a day. 

Foster West, aged 13 in November, has worked two years; earns 50 cents a day. 
There are three younger children, and three older who earn, respectively, $1.40, $1.10, 
and 75 cents. Father, W. P. West, *'jest knocks about. " Rent three-room house at 
$1.80 a month. 

Allen Lambe, aged 14; earns 50 cents a day. Has two younger sisters in school, and 
three older brothers who earn, respectively, 90 cents, 75 cents, and 70 cents a day. 
Father, A. R. Lambe,. earns $1.40 a night. 

Freddie Brit, aged 14 in September, has worked one year; earns 50 cents a day. 
There are three younger children, ajid four older, two of whom work, each earning 
$1 a day. Father, P. M. Brit, earns $1 a day. Rents three-room house, at $1.80 a 
month. 

Joe Teedon, aged 13, has worked one and one-half years; earns 55 cents a day. Has 
one younger sister, and there are three older children who earn, respectively, $1.25, 
54 cents, and 60 cents a day. Father, George Teedon, earns $1.10 a day. 

Note. — Found no cases of desperate poverty here. Operatives speak very highly 
of mill authorities, and appear reasonably well satisfied, though some complain about 
low wages. Houses are reasonably good. Counted two girls and five boys apparently 
under age in mill, two of the latter being extremely small, fairly babies; they did not 
come above my elbow. Am not sure they were on pay roll, but they were at work 
while I was in mill. 

DEESDEN MILL. 

Hadley Gilmore, aged 13 in December, has worked 7 months; earns 44 cents a day. 
Oldest of five children. Father, J. R. Gilmore, earns $1.10 a day. Rent, including 
doctor's salary, 60 cents a week. 

Fred Parrish, aged 14 in October; has worked two years; earns 44 cents a day. 
Marvin Parrish, aged 13 in August; has worked one year; earns 44 cents a day. These 
boys have one older sister. Father, A. Parrish; does hauling. Rent, 60 cents a week. 

Edward Ellis, aged 14 in April; has worked two years; earns 66 cents a day. Fred 
Ellis, aged 13; has worked two years; earns 33 cents a day. Older sister and brother 
earn, respectively, 75 cents and 44 cents a day. Father, Stedman Ellis, earns $1.10 a 
day. Rent, 60 cents a week. 

Claude Smith, aged 14 in February; has worked one year; earns 44 cents a day. 
Has older sister who earns about 66 cents a day. There are two younger children. 
Mother, Mrs. Annie Smith. Rent, 80 cents a week. 

Wiley Owens, aged 14 in July, has worked two weeks here; prior to that in Lumber- 
ton Mill and elsewhere for some two years; earns 44 cents a aay. Has older brother 
and sister who work, earning, respectively, $1 and 75 cents a day. Take one boarder, 
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who pays f2 a week. There are four younger children. Father, U. S. Owens, is a 
carpenter. Rent, 60 cents a week. 

Robert Duncan, aged 13 in June, has worked nine months; earns 75 cents a day. 
Has older sister who earns $1 a day, and there are three younger children. Father, 
M. A. Duncan, keeps store. Rent, 80 cents a week. 

George Smith, aged 13 in June, has worked one year; earns 44 cents a day. Haa 
two older sisters and one brother, who earn, respectively, $1, $1, and 66 cents a day. 
Father, C. P. Smith, earns $1.10 a day. Rent, 60 cents a week. 

Tommie Lewis, aged 14 in June; has worked three months here, and prior to that 
one year in Bladenboro; earns 75 cents a day. Has three older sisters who earn, 
respectively, |1 , $1.15, and 80 cents a day. There are two younger children. Father, 
G. \V. Lewis. Rent, 80 cents a week. 

Plumte Stankwych, aged 14 in March, has worked seven years here, in Lumberton 
mill, and elsewhere; earns 75 cents a dav. Has older sister who earns $1 a day. 
There are two younger children . Father, Alex Stankwych, earns $1 .90 a day. Rent> 
60 cents a week. 

Retha Bullard, aged 13 in October, worked irregularly during last winter, three 
months during summer, and after attending school some weeks during fall, is again 
at work; earns 50 cents a day. Has two older brothers who each earn $1 a day. There 
are two younger children. Father, C. H. Bullard, ''does first one thing and then 
another." Rent, 60 cents a week. 

Gladys Tyner, aged 14, has worked six years; earns 52 cents a day. Oldest of three 
children. Mother, Mrs. Richard Tyner. 

Robert Gore, aged 12 in December, works in mill. Has two older brothers and one 
sister who work. Has one younger brother. Take two boarders. Father, S. J. 
Gore, farms. Moved to mill only a few days ago. 

LUMBERTON MILL. 

James Grainger, aged 14 in November, has worked irregularly for one year; earns 
40 cents a day. Mary Grainger, aged 11 in August, has been '' in and out" of mill 
since last December; earns 40 cents a day. There are two younger children. Father ^ 
D. B. Grainier, earns $1.10 a day. Rent, 60 cents a week. 

Angelo Wiggins, aged 12, worked in mill last winter, earning 25 cents a day; is now 
in school. Mas older sister and brother, who each earn 50 cents a day. There are two 
younger children. Father, Vester Wiggins, earns $1 a day. Rent, 60 cents a week. 

£sSier McCallum, aged 13 in September, has worked one year; earns 75 cents a 
day. Has older sister, who earns 75 cents a day. There are five younger children. 
Mother, Mrs. Hattie McCallum. Rent, 60 cents a week. «. 

Lloyd McClure, aged 13 in February, has worked three months at Bladenboro and 
six here; earns $1 a day. There are two younger children. Father, B. F. McClure, 
earns $2 a day. Rent, 60 cents a week. 

Minnie Clewis, aged 12 in February, has worked one year; earns 50 cents a day. 
Has older sister, who earns 50 cents a day. There are two younger children. Father » 
W. W. Clewis, earns $1.21 a day. Rent, 60 cents a week. 

Dolar Fittman, aged 14 in September, has worked four years; earns 50 cents a day» 
Haa two older sisters who each earn $1 a day. There is one younger child. Mother, 
Mrs. EUza Pittman. Rent, 60 cents a week. 

Maude Perry, aged 15 in July, has worked one year here and six years at Dresden; 
earns 52 cents a day. Lena Perry, aged 12 in July, has worked one year; earns 32 
cents a day. There are four younger children. Father, S. J. Perry, earns $1.35 a 
day. Rent, 60 cents a week. 

Mary Frances Sewell, aged 13 in March, has worked six years in Fayetteville and 
other places Isefore coining here. Father has deserted family several times before; 
just now he has been away some six months. There are three younger children. 
Mother, Mrs. Julia hiewell. Rent, 40 cents a week. 

Blanche Pate, aged 13 in September, has worked three months; earns 35 cents a 
(lay. Has two older brothers, who earn, respectively, $1.02 and 50 cents a day. 
There are three younger children. Father, Will H . Pate, earns 99 cents a day. Rent, 
60 cents a week. 

Willie Osborne, aged 12 in July, worked three years at St. Pauls and has been em- 
ployed here for three months; earns 75 cents a day. Has two older brothers, who 
earn, respectively, $1.25 and $1 a day. There are three younger children. Father, 
John Osborne, earns $1 a day. Rent, 60 cents a week. 

Daisy Shaw, aged 13 in May, has worked one year; earns 50 cents a day. Frank 
^haw, aged 12 in March, worked three months during summer, earning 50 cents a 
day. These children have an older sister, who earns 50 cents a day. There are five 
younger children. Father, Fred i^haw, earns $1.15 a day. Rent, 80 cents a week. 
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Jimmy Taylor, aged 14 in December, has worked three years: earns 44 cents a day. 
Has an older brother, who is an invalid, and an older sister and brother, who earn, 
respectively, 50 cents and 60 cents a night. Has one younger brother. Father. 
David Taylor, does hauling, etc. Rent. (')0 cents a week. 

The Lumberton and Droslen Mills are owned and controlled by the same com- 
pany, the homes of employees being in same village. The houses are in unusually 
f;ood condition, repairs being kept up, so that there were no complaints about waUa 
eaking. etc. The Lumljerton Mill is now installing a water and sewerage system in 
that village. 

As it soems by report these mills work too many young children, and I understand 
that the authorities are not in sympathy with the movement to abolish child labor. 
In an interview with Mr. Jennings, secretary, found that he opposed the Federal 
bill on the grounds of being unconstitutional, and expressed the desire that the State 
■houlci regulate the matter, but I also understand that he went personally to Raleigh 
in order to oppose the \V leaver bill. •*! feel that we are doing more for our people 
than the State is doing," s.m\ Mr. Jennings, remarking also that he knows nothing 
of conditions j)revaleut in other mill villages, and consequently will not say whether 
or not he considers new regulations advisable elsewhere. 

JBNNINOS MILL, LUMBERTON, N. C. 

Oscar Home, aged 13, has worked four months; earns 35 cents per day. Father, 
N. E. Home, earns $1.25 a day. Two older brothers earn 75 cents apiece. One of 
thesci, aged 16, has been at work four years. Rent, three-room house, at 45 cents a 
week. (The doctor's salary is paid by adding 5 cents to room rent, so that real rent 
paid is 60 cents per week.) 

Altie Ward, aeed 14, has worked two years; earns 60 cents a day. Gertmde Ward, 
aged 12, has worked two years; earns 35 cents a day. Father, W. P. Ward, earns $1.25, 
and older brother and sister, respectively, 60 cents and 75 cents. There are four chil- 
dren younger than these. Rent, including doctor's salary, 60 cents a week. 

Lettie Boseman and Florrie Boseman, aged 14 in December, have worked 13 months; 
earn 65 cents each a day. There are three younger children. Older brotJher and edster 
earn, respectively, 75 cents and 55 cents a day. Father, Martin Boseman, is unable to 
work. This family has been afiUcted with pellagra. The oldest daughter died from 
that cause, and two of the younger children now have the disease. The father has 
somewhat recovered, but will never be strong enough to work again. They are very 
needy now, and could not have lived without aid given by neighbors. He says that 
groceries there are very high, and that as wood costs him $1 a week and his rent, in- 
cluding doctor's salary, $1.20 a week, it is almost impossible to buy medicine necessary 
for himself and his children. 

Mattie Pridgen, aged 13 in February, has worked two years; earns 75 cents a day; 
youngest of five children. Father, W. P. Pridgen, does not work, but four older 
brothers earn, respectively, $1.25, $1.40, $1.75, and $1.25 a day, so it ^ould not be 
necessary for this child to work. 

Solana Norris, aged 12 in November, has worked two months; earns 40 cents a day . 
Has older brother and sister who earn, respectively, $1.40 a night and 75 cents a day. 
There are two younger children and one boarder. Father, M. Morris, earns $1.35 a 
day. 

Bulah Sellers, aged 14 in December, has worked two years; earns 40 cents a day. 
Has one older brother, who earns $1.10, and two older sisters, one of whom earns $1.20. 
Father, W. A. Sellers, earns 99 cents a day. 

Jonnie White^ aged 14 in August, has worked nine months; earns 60 cents a day. 
Has older brother, who earns $1.10 a day. Family take one boarder. Father, B. 
White, earns $1.21 a day. 

("arolina Warick, aged 13 in July, has worked two years; earns 80 cents a day. Has 
older brolhor, who earns $1.50 a day, and two sisters, earning, respectively, $1.10 
and $1. There are four younger children. Mother, Mrs. Annie Warick. 

James Jolly, aged 13 in August, has worked two years; earns 30 cents a day. Has 
older brother and sister, who earn, respectively, $1.40 a night and 50 cents a day. 
Has younger sister and brother. Father, D. J. Jolly, earns $1.50 a night. 

Curtis Hickman, aged 13 in September, has worked one year; earns 50 cents a day. 
Has older sister and brother, who each earn $1.10. There are three younger children. 
Father, W. M. Hickman, earns $1.10 a day. 

Edgar Merritt, aged 14 in July, has worked two years; earns 66 cents a 'day. Has 
older brother and sister, who each earn $1.25 a day. Father, E. M. Merritt, earns 
$1.38 a day. 
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Ida Uarrelson, aged 14 in July, ha8 worked three years, first in National Mill, Lum- 
berton, N. C, then Bladenboro, then here since last July; earns 54 cents a day. Has 
two older sisters and one brother, who earn, respectively, 90 cent«, 99 cents, and 66 
cents a day. There are two younger children. Father, N. M. Uarrelson, earns 99 
cents a day. 

Lillie Baxley, aged 12 in May, has worked two months: earns 18 cents a day. Has 
three older brothers, who earn, respectively, $1.10, $1.50, and $1 a day. There are 
two younger children. Father, Mac Baxley, earns $1.10 a day. 

JENNINGS KILL. 

Ada Jones, aged 13, has worked one year; cams 54 cents a day. Has older sister and 
brother, the latter earning 54 cents a day. There are three younger children. Father, 
Henry Jones, earns 60 cents a day. 

Lawrence Wiggins, aged 14 in July, has worked three years ; earns 66 cents a day . Wil- 
bur Wiggins, ag^ 13 in August, has worked one year; earns 66 cents a day. These chil- 
dren have an older sister and brother working who earn, respectively, 90 cents and 66 
cents a day. There are five younger children. Father, M. B. Wiggins, earns $1.25 a 
day. 

Lizzie Smith, aged 14 in September, has worked six weeks in this mill; prior to 
that, two years at St. Pauls; earns 50 cents a day. Older brother earns 60 cents a day. 
Has one vounger brother. Father, Charlie Smith, works at some trade in town. 

Sallie t*ridgen, aged 14 in March, has worked three weeks here; earns 30 cents a 
day. Worked before this in National Mill, Lumberton, N. C, and in mill at Bladen- 
boro. Has three older sisters who work, and one older brother, who is an invalid. 
Father, George Pridgeri. 

Ruth Hayes, aged 14 in January, has worke<l four years; earns 40 cents a day. Haa 
older sister, who earns 40 cents a day, and there are three younger children. Father, 
J. W. Hayes, earns 90 cents a day. 

Lonnie Fenters, aged 14 in January, has worked here eight months; prior to that 
nine months at Bladenboro. Has one younger brother. Father, D. T. Fenters, earns 
$1.10 a day. 

Mamie Ransom, aged 14 in December, has worked three years here and one year in 
Bladenboro; earns 54 cents a day. Has older sister and brother who work, earning, 
respectively 75 cents and 60 cents a day. There are five younger children. Father, 
J. W. Ransom, earns $1 a day. 

Everett Hardee, aged 14 in January, has worked two years; earns 66 cents a day. 
Has two older brothers and one sister who work, averaging $1 a day each. There are 
five younger children. Father, T. D. Hardee, farms. 

Recently a representative of the mill company came to this Mr. Hardee and requested 
him to find some person to care for a family named Simmons, three of whom had ty- 
phoid. This man assured Mr. Hardee that the company would pay for such services. 
Fearing to contract the disease, no one would consent to nurse the cases, so Mr. Hardee 
himself agreed to undertake the work, provided his pay should " go on his rent. ' ' This 
rent was for a tract of farm land some distance from the mill. Having arranged this 
to his satisfaction, he took charge of the family, and either he or his son stayed there 
day and ni(j:ht for 29 days doin^ the washing and all necessary services for the sick. 
Another child developed the disease and died during time. When Mr. Hardee ren- 
dered a bill to the company for $30, saying he would pay the difference in that and 
his rent, which was $40, his answer was: *' Very well, we will pay you, but will charge 
the $30 to Mr. Simmons." Hr. Hardee protested at this and then asked if he could 
"take around a paper for the Simmons,'* but this also was refused. This method of 
raising money for an unfortunate family is a frequent occurrence in a mill village, 
so the debt still stands against Mr. Simmons. 

This incident would probably have raised no comment but for the fact that the 
company sought and engaged the services of the nurse. 

HIGH SHOALS, N. C. 

Frank Reynolds, aged 14 in April, has worked two years; earns 78 cents a day. Has 
two older brothers and one sister who work . There are four younger children . Father, 
J. F. Reynolds, earns $1.10 a day. Rent, 50 cents a week. 

Jennie Revels, aged 13 in February, has worked one year; earns 90 centa a night. 
Bessie May Revels, aged 12 in February, hap worked seven months; earns 75 cents a 
night. There are five younger children. Father, W. N. Revels, earns $1.25 a day. 
Rent. 50 cents a week. 
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Leafie T^ong, aged 13 in June, has worked one year; earns 50 cents a day. Has 
three older Bisters and one brother who earn, respectively, $1, 90 cents, $l,'and 70 
cents. There are three younger children. Father, C. W. Long, does not wcwk. 
Rent, 50 cents a week. 

Ardrey Straught, aged 14 in July, has worked two years; earns 75 cents a day. Has 
two older sisters, one of whom works, and one older brother. There is one younger 
child. Father, P. T. Straught, is unable to work. Rent, 50 cents a week. 

Gus Keener, aged 14 in December, has worked two years; earns 75 centa a day. 
Youngest of seven children; others earning, respectively, |1.30, $1.30, 92 cents, 78 
cents, and 80 centw. Claude, aged 20, is in school. Mother, Mrs. Emma Keener. 
Rent. 90 cents a week. 

Purvie McQueen, aged 12 in May, has worked two years; earns 60 cents a day. Has 
two older sisters, who earn, respectively, $1.25 and 78 cents a day. There are four 
younger children. Mother, Mrs. J. M. McQueen. Rent, 60 cents a week. 

Hall Fisher, aged 13 in February, has worked two years; earns 80 cents a day. Has 
three older sisters, two of whom work, and there are three younger children. Father, 
D. P. Fisher, earns $1 .69 a day. Rent six-room house at 75 cents a week. 

Egbert Cloninger, aged 14. earns 60 cents a day. Has three older sisteiB who work. 
There are three younger children. Father, S. W. Cloninger, has done the housework 
since the death of the mother seven years ago. 

Note. — The natural situation of tliis village is excellent. Most of the homes are 
grouped on the hillside, where the air and drainage are above reproach. This is 
evidenced by general good health. I remarked especially the good color of the faces, 
a most unusual occurrence among cotton-mill families. The school facilities are good, 
the houses are in good repair, ana the mill authorities appear to have an active interest 
in the welfare of the people. They employ child labor, however, and are strongly 
opposed to any improved legislation w^ith regard to labor conditions. 

KE8LER COTTON MILL, SALISBURY, N. C. 

Irvin Wilson, aged 14 in July, has worked two years; earns 75 cents a day as doffer. 
Roy Wilson, aged 12 in August, has worked six months; earns 50 cents a day . Father, 
Robert Wilson, is blacksmith. Older sister, Ethel Wilson, earns $1.25 a day. There 
is one younger child. Have two boarders, who pay $3.50 a week each. 

Noie Gurlee, aged 14 in Ma>, has worked two years; earns 75 cents a day; com- 
pleted third grade. Esther Curlee, a^d 13 in August, has worked one year, with 
exception of two months in school, third grade; earns 45 cents a day. Father, Ben 
Curlee, sweeps in mill, earning $1 a day. There are five younger children. Rent, 
$1 a week; insurance, 65 cents a week. 

Edna Sells, aged 13, has worked two years; earns $1 a day. Finished second grade. 
Has two older sisters, who earn $1 a day each. Father, Frank Sells, works in railroad 
shops, earning $2.75 a day. There are four younger children. 

Daisy Kincaid, aged 12, at work. Father, George Kincaid. Mother refused fin-ther 
information. 

Bertha Deaton, aged 13, has worked four months; earns 90 cents a day. Com- 
pleted fifth grade (in sixth). Has two older brothers and one sister who work, the 
two former earning, respectively, $1.40 a night and 75 cents a day. There are four 
younger children. Father, J. H. Deaton, clerks, earning $1 a day. Rent, $5 a 
month. 

Vanhoy Kepler, aged J3 in November, has worked one month; earns 50 cents a 
day. Older sister a cripple; older brother earns 75 cents a day. Father, John 
Kepler, works in engine room. 

Ruth Taylor, aged 13 in March, has worked one year. There are four younger 
children. Take two boarders, $3 a week. Father, John Taylor, does haiuing for 
company. 

Claud ie Blackwell, aged 13 in July, has worked one year; earns 75 cents a day. 
Completed fifth grade. Has two older brothers, who earn, respectively, $1 and 75 
cents a day. There is one younger child. Father. A. P. Blackwell, earns $1.35 a 
day. Rent, $1 a week. Insurance, $1.15 a week. 

Elsie Brown, aged 13, has worked two years; earns 75 cents a day. There are four 
younger children. Father, Charles Brown, earns $1.35 a day. One boarder, $3 a 
week. 

Nora Stokley, aged 13 in August, has worked one year; earns 60 cents a day. Com- 
pleted first grade (in second). Two older brothers, each earn $1.90 a night. Father, 
C. A. Stokley, earns $1.25 a day. One younger child. Rent, 75 cents a week. In- 
surance. 90 cent? a week. 
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Carrie Torrence, aged 13 in July, has worked one mouth; earns 30 cents a day. 
Completed sixth grade (in seventh). Older sister earns 30 cents a day. Two 
younger children. Father, E. M. Torrence, carpenter. Rent, 75 cents a week. 
Insurance, 62} cents a week. 

Claude Emy, aged 12 in March, has worked two months; earns 7o cents a day. 
Completed third grade (in fourth). Older sister earns $L10 a day. One younger 
chila. Father, E. M. Emy, earns $1 a day. Rent $1 a week. 

STATEMElfT OF A. J. M'KELWAT, SECEETARY SOTTTHERN 
STATES KATIOVAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, WASH- 
IirOTON, D. C. 

Mr. McKblway. Mr. Chairman, the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee was organized about 12 years ago to accomplish what could 
be done m the way of arousing public sentiment against the evils of 
child labor and to secure legiafativ^e protection for working children 
in the various States of the Union, in the hope of following that 
program with a constructive program toward industrial education 
anci vocational training. It has been very successful in State legis- 
lation. There is not a State in the Union without some protection 
for working children. When we began there were a good many 
without any child-labor laws at all, some in the South; but progress 
has been made, of course, on the right line, with an occasional setback. 

We are emphatically in favor of State legislation. Child labor is a 
national problem. It exists in every State of the Union. Now, it 
happened that our general secretaiy, Mr. O. R. Lovojoy, could not 
be at this meetii^. I hoped that Mr. Clopper, the secretary for the 
Northern States, could remain over to-day, that he might trv to lift 
away a little bit this sectional prejudice that the work of the JJational 
Child Labor Committee is in someway directed against the South, or 
in some way directed against a particular industry in the South. 
This is perfectly ridiculous. In tne State of Pennsylvania we have 
just the same controversy with the glass manufacturers, the same 
in the State of Ohio, ana the same conflict in Massachusetts with 
the textile mills that we have had in the Southern States. As I 
say, it is a national problem, and it takes a national committee 
representing all the States to do something with it. 

My work has been in the Southern States. I am a Southern man 
and am fairly familiar with the Southern situation. I have been 
studying this problem for 12 years and I think I know something 
about it. It happens that in every Southern State — except one, 
Arizona, where they have no cotton mills, opposition to child-labor 
le^slation has come from the cotton-mill industry and in most States 
this has been its only opposition. There was only one exception — 
I thought I had another — ^in Florida. There was an oyster packer 
down Siere who was very adroit; he was influential with the legis- 
lature, and finally I went on a tour of investigation to his oyster- 
packing plants and found that he had not been employing anybody 
lor a term of jrears. I found out that he was a large stocKholder in 
a cotton mill in Georgia, and his object seemed to be to prevent 
Florida setting a good example to Georgia in passing a good child- 
labor law. 

So this industry has been the one, and generally the only one, that 
has opposed child-labor legislation by the Southern States. 
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According to the census of 1900 "more than any other mechanicai 
or manufacturing industry in this country the cotton mill is the 
employer of chiloren." The figures for the census of 1910 show that 
this industry is still most conspicuous in the number of children 
einployed. 

The first section of this bill relates to mines. It says that children 
under 16 years of age shall not be employed in mines. Nothing has 
been said about that here, and it is quite an important problem. 
For instance, in the United States now there are 2,208 children from 
10 to 13 years of age — ^which means between 10 and 14, according to 
the census classification — employed in mines, and 15,403 from 14 
to 15 — ^under 16. Now, I would hke to put into the record, in case 
this question is raised anywhere, an editorial from the Outlook con- 
cerning the Cherry Mine disaster in Illinois some years ago, about 
which, perhaps, you gentlemen have heard. It is as follows: 

After the explosion in the mine at Cherry, 111., among the first of the dead bodies 
brought to the surface were those of boys under 16 years of age. Had the presence 
of such boys in the mine anything to do with the cause of the disaster? Those who 
have worked in coal mines and nave intelligently^ thought about the matter are 
stronglv convinced that lack of skill and proper training in the miners themselves ia 
a fruitnil cause of accidents. Boys under 16 years of age can not have the skill, the 
training, or the judgment of their elders. They take chances that a grown man would 
regard as foolhardy. They are often reckless and irresponsible. Such a law a^ that 
of Illinois which forbids the employment of bovs under 16 years of age in the mines is 
a safeguard not only to the boys but also to all the mine workers. It' has long been 
established that in all dangerous occupations accidents to children form a much 
larger percentage than accidents to adults. It might almost be regarded as a corollary 
that accidents caused by children form a larger percentage than those caused by 
adults. There is thus good ground for raising the question whether this accident at 
Cherry, 111., might not be due to the employment of boys. At tiie coroner's inquest 
testimony was given which shows clearly tnat such a question is pertinent. A 15- 
year-old boy testified that he and another lad had pushed a car with hav on it up to a 
fiaming torch. According to the Chicago Tribune, he was asked, "Did you ever see 
any burning oil dripping from these torches? " * * Yes, ' ' he replied : ' ' the torch on the 
other side of us was dripping burning oil. " " When you were working down there, did 
Rosenjack ever give you any orders what to do? " (Rosenjack is the miner who has 
assumed blame for the accident.) "No," the boy replied; "he did not tell me any- 
thing to do, or anybody else that I know of." "You left the car of hay up against the 
torch?" "Yes."* "You knew that it was standing right up against the torch?" 
"It was pretty close to it." "Did you ever pay any attention to those open torches 
down tiiere, or think that they were dangerous?" "No." "When you first saw 
tlie fire, was the car of hav standing close to the torch?" "Yes: just where we 
left it." "How close?" "About half afoot." The boy testified that Rosenjack tried 
to put out the fire with water that the two boys brought to him, and that all three were 
cut off by the fire from reaching the air-shaft cage. Rosenjack has disappeared, to- 

feUier with the other of these two boys, and it is understood that the mine oflSdab 
ave opposed any attempt to shift tae blame from Rosenjack's shoulders. If the 
accident was due to a violation of the law in the employment of boys unddr the l^al 
age Umit, they have good reason for suppressing the testimony conceniinff it. We 
do not, however, wish to lay upon these mine officials any heavier burden than they 
are already bearing, for that in all conscience is heavy enough. These facts, however, 
emphasize the need not oulv of stricter laws regarding dangerous occupations but 
also of more vigorous and effective measures for their enforcement. The Outlook 
wishes to repeat what it has already said in connection with this disaster, that the 
law should permit only those men whose skill has been proved by adequate examina- 
tion to be employed in mining. The custom which has been followed by many 
mining concerns of employing unskilled foreign labor because it is cheap has not 
only cost many lives but nas not even achieved its own purpose of economy. So. 
too, il seems clear that the employment of young boys in the mines has been hurtful 
to mining property, as it has been also a menace to human life. (The Outlook, Dec. 
25, 1909.) 

Now undoubtedly that great disaster was caused by a boy illegally 
employed. 
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The Chairman. Who ia the writer of that article? 

Mr. McKelway. This is an editorial in the Outlook. I do not 
know who wrote it. 

I was in New Mexico durhig their constitutional convention to get 
something into the constitution relating to the welfare of children. 
While I was there a terrible explosion occurred in the Trinidad [Colo.] 
mines, and a man came from Trinidad to Santa Fe who told me it was 
caused by a boy's striking a match to light a cigarette. The boys 
were searched every mommg, or it was attempted to search them, 
but it was found impossible to prevent their carrying matches into 
the mines. So it is not only for the boys under 16 but for the older 
miners that we ask that this 16-year limit for coal mines be adopted. 

The Chairman. Do you want us to infer if that were adopted all 
accidents of this kind would be ended ? 

Mr. McKelway. No; I do not think I am quite so illogical. 
I think it would tend to the elimination of accidents now occasioned 
by reckless, immature boys, under 16 years, in the coal mines. 

The other standards of this bill you are familiar with; the 14 year 
age limit for children working in factories, canneries, etc., and for 
children between 12 and 14 the 8-hour day and no night work. 
Perhaps it would be of interest to you to know how generally these 
standards have been adopted. 

In the first place they are the standards recognized by the American 
Bar Association in the uniform child-labor law, which was unani- 
mously adopted by that distinguished body and recommended to all 
of the States for adoption. 

The General Federation of Women's Clubs, through its executive 
board, has recently indorsed this measure. 

According to the House report in this bill: 

The Farmers' Educational and Cooperative Union, representing all the States of 
the South, in national convention assembled, unanimously adopted the following 
resolution: 

"Whereas the National Farmers' Union believes in properly protecting the physical 
mental, and moral welfare of the child in order that its younger years may be 
devoted to the securing of that degree of education which befits American citizens 
and enables the child to be properly prepared for the duties of life; 
*'Whereas there is now pending m the National Congress H. R. No. 12292, known as 
the Palmer-Owen bill, which prohibits manufactured goods from being admitted 
to interstste commerce which have been made in factories which employ children 
under the age of 14 years, or which work children under the age of 16 years more 
than eight hours per day, or at night; Therefore be it 
^'Resolved, That we indorse this bill and demand its passage bv the present Congress, 
and that copies of this resolution be sent to the Clerks of the House and Senate, the 
chairman of the Committee on Labor, and the President of the United States. 

("Unanimously adopted and recommended by the committee on resolutions, and 
unanimously adopted by the Farmers' National Congress, Fort Worth convention. 
Sept. 2, 1914.)" 

The American Federation of Labor is another organization which has indorsed this 
measure: and the organizations favoring it contain a great number of State child labor 
committees, women % clubs, and humane organizations of all kinds. 

Evidence of popular sentiment. — The States whose age limit for the employment of 
children in factories is below 14, in all cases, have a population of only 4,244,952, while 
the States that have adopted the 14-year age limit with or without exemptions have a 
population of 87,727,314. The States that have refused to adopt a law prohibiting 
night work for children under 16 have a population of 11,475,572, as compared with a 
population of 80,496,694 who have said tnrough State le^slation that they desire the 
protection of children under 16 years of age from the evils of night work. As to the 
16-year age standard for children employed in mines, taking the States recognized as 
mining States, those having a population of 41,837,431 have laws prohibiting the 
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employment of children under 16 in jnines, as compar3d with those having a popu- 
lation of 11,728,486 which have not vet reached this standard in State legisalation 
In this connection it should be noted that Texas has an age limit of 17 years for the 
employment of bovs in mines. 

With regard to the 8-hour day for the employment of cliildren under 16 in foctories, 
while many of the largest industrial States of the Union, such as Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania (wherever the provisions for vocational education 
are put into effect), Ohio, Illinois, Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, Wiscons'in, etc., 
the population of all the States making this provision for the protection of children 
is 52,551,796, while the population of the States not having this provision is 39,420,470. 
No objection has been manifested before our committee to the establishment of the 
8-hoiur day except by the cotton manufacturers before mentioned. And while it 
affects a good many other industries, the objection vanishes when it is realized that 
the Federal law will mean an equal, just, and nation-wide enforcement, so that there 
will be no possibility of putting one State at a disadvantage as compared with another. 

Tables showing State legislation. — ^The tables showing the States which have and 
have not attained the staiidards provided in the pending bUl are printed below. It 
will be seen from these tables that only one southern State has not reached the 14-year 
age limit for the employment of children in factories; that only three of them nave 
not reached the 16-year age limit for night work in factories; that Arizona, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Missouri, and Oklahoma are among the States that have reached the 8hour- 
day for the employment of children under 16 in factories; that Alabama, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas have reached the 16-year 
Bse limit for the employment of children in miues and quarries. It seems, tiieretore, 
that the attempt to make this measure for the protection of the working children of 
the Nation a sectional measure aimed at the South is groundless. 

Table I. — States having standard provisions without exemptions. 

(a) Fourteen-year limit in factories and canneries: 

Alabama. Maine. New York. 

Arizona. Massachusetts. North Dakota. 

Arkansas. Michigan (15 years; 14, Ohio (16, girls; 15, boys). 

Connecticut. canneries). Oklahoma. 

Florida. Minnesota. Oregon. 

Illinois. Missouri. Pennsylvania. 

Iowa. Montana (16 years). Rhode Island. 

Kansas. Nebraska. South Carolina. 

Kentucky. New Hampshire. Wisconsin, 

lyouisiana . New Jersey . 

(6) Sixteen-year limit for night work in factories and canneries: All States listed 
under I (a) except Maine, and, in addition — 

California. Idaho. South (■arolina. 

Delaware. Indiana. Vermont, 

bistrict of Columbia. North Carolina. 

(c) Eight-hour day under 16 in factories and canneries: 

Arizona. Kentucky. New York. 

Arkansas. Massachusetts. North Dakota. 

California. Minnesota. Ohio. 

District of ('olumbia. Missouri. Oklahoma. 

Illinois. Nebraska. Wisconsin. 

Iowa. Nevada. 

Kansas . New Jersey . 

(Note. — Montana forbids the employment of children under 16 in factories.) 

(d) Sixteen-year limit in mines and quarries: 

Alabama. Kentucky. Oklahoma. 

Arizona. Maryland,. Tennessee. 

Arkansas. Nevada. Texas (17 years). 

California. New York. Wisconsin (18 years). 

Connecticut. Ohio. 

(e) Sixteen-year limit in mines but not in quarries: 

Colorado. Montana. Washington. 

Illinois. Pennsylvania. 
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Tennessee, canneries. 

Texas, 15-^ear limit applies only to fac- 
tories with "danjgerous machinery." 

Utah, 14-year limit applies only to to- 
bacco fatories and those making goods 
for immoral purposes. 

Vermont, exempts places employing leas 
than 10 persons. 

Vii^inia, (I) canneries; (2) special permit. 

Washin^n, poverty. 

West Viiginia, special permit. 



Table II. — States weakening or nullifying standard provisions by exemptions. 

(a) 14-year limit in factories with exemptions specified: 

California, weekly school holidays and South Dakota, poverty. 

vacation. 
Colorado, vacation. 

Delaware, (1) canneries: (2) poverty. 
District, poverty. 
Georgia, poverty. 
Idaho, vacation. 
Indiana, canneries. 
Maryland, canneries. 
Mississippi, 14-year limit only for girls: 

law applies only to textile mills. 
Nevada, special permit. 

(6) 16-year limit for night work in factories with exemptions specified: 

(dorado, (I) vacation; (2) special permit. Tennessee, canneries. 
Maine, "perishable products." Virginia, (1 ) canneries; (2) special permit. 

Mississippi, 16-year limit applies only to 
girls. 

(c) 8-hour day under 16 in factories with exemptions specified: 

Colorado, (1) vacation; (2) special permit. MissLsfiippi, applies onlv to girls. 
Indiana, consent of parents. Washington, applies only to girls. 

(d) 16-year limit in mines with e.xemptions specified: 

Iowa, vacation. West Virginia, vacation. 

Vermont, (I) outside of school hours: {2} 
completed elementary school. 

Table III. — States without standard provisions. 

(a) No 1,4-year limit in factories: 
New Mexico. North Carolina. 



(6) No 16-year limit for night work in factories: 

Georgia. South Dakota. 

Maryland. Texas. 

Nevada. Utah. 
New Mexico. 

(c) No 8-hour day under 16 in factories: 

Alabama. Michigan. 

Connecticut. New Hampshire. 

Delaware. New Mexico. 

Florida. North Carolina. 

Georgia. Oregon. 

Idaho. Pennsylvania. 

LouiBiana. Rhode Island. 

Maine. South Carolina. 
Marvland. 

((f) No 16-year limit in mines or quanies: 



Delaware. 

District of Columbia 

Florida.! 

Georgia.* 

Indiana.* 

Idaho.* 

Kansas. 

Louisiana.' 

Maine. 



Massachusetts.* 

Michigan.* 

Minnesota.* 

Mississippi. 

Missouri.* 

Nebraska. 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey.* 

New Mexico.' 



Wyoming. 

Washington. 
West Virginia, 
Wyoming. 



South Dakota. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Utah. 

Vermont. 

Virginia. 

West Virginia. 

Wyoming. 



North Carolina. 
North Dakota. 
Oregon. 
Rhode Island. 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota.* 
Utah.* 



Virginia.* 
Wyoming.* 

Keparted by the Census of 1910 as having mine products valued at 12,500,000 a year or more. 



So we claim that a clear majority of the people of this country 
have already said, through State legislation, that these standards 
are reasonable and just for the protection of children. 

2789G— 16 13 
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Mr. Chairman, perhaps you may have wondered why there has 
been this opposition from one industry to this measure. It was not 
brought out clearly in the testimony, merely being hinted at by the 
first witness, Capt. Smyth. It is pretty generally agreed that the 
14-year age limit woula not make any difference. North Carolina, 
since South Carolina enacted this day a new child-labor law, is now 
the last manufacturing Stat^ in the Union which permits children 
under 14 to be employed in factories. Mississippi has nalfway stopped 
it; they make it 14 for boys and 12 for girls. 

What is the opposition to this biU based upon ? Why does Capt. 
Smyth object so strenuously to interference by Federal inspectors 
with *^our internal affairs" ? It is because, Mr. Chairman, a Federal 
law would be effective. It is because this law would mean the en- 
forcement of child-labor le^slation throughout the United States. 

If every State in the Union had adopted legislative standards pro- 
posed in this bill still there would be 48 different standards of law 
enforcement. The southern cotton manufacturers, whom Gov. 
Kitchin represents, do not come with clean hands asking that Con- 
gress do not pass a Federal law, because, first, they have resisted in 
every State of the South, except Arizona, where there was no cotton 
factory^ the passage of adequate State legislation for the protection 
of children; and, second, because they resisted even more strenuously 
efforts to enforce State legislation through factory inspection and ade- 
quate appropriations for State factory mspection. Two of the gen- 
tlemen who have appeared as witnesses before this conamittee, Mr. 
Patterson and Mr. Rufl^n, I have met before in the manufacturers' 
lobby before committees of the North Carolina Legislature. They 
were in Raleigh a year ago opposing the adoption of these very 
standards in the Weaver bill, and when the Weaver bill was unfavor- 
ably reported by the committee a bill introduced by Senator Nash 
to provide for factory inspection was also defeated. They claim 
that the present law of North Carolina, inadequate as it is for the 
protection of childhood, with its nominal 13-year age limit, with the 
impossibiUty of prosecuting manufacturers who do not knowingly 
and willfully violate the law — that is, who do not take the pains to 
learn the age of another man's child — with its 11-hour day for 12-year 
old children and its 12-hour night for five days in the week, frona wnicb 
recently by statute children under 16 were protected, is not violated. 
Every governor of North Carolina — Gov. Gleim, Gov. Kitchin, Gov. 
Craig— 3iave all urged factory inspection. Gov. Kitchin in his mes- 
sage to the North Carolina Legislature in 1913, his third message on 
this subject, said: 

Factory inspection is absolutely essential to the enforcement of our child-labor 
laws — ^not that all manufacturers fail to obey them, but that some violate them. You 
should provide ample inspection. 

Nevertheless, in spite of Gov. Kitchin^s great influence with the 
legislature, the manufacturers^ lobby was more powerful than he was, 
and up to this day they have no factory inspection in North Carolina, 
except a provision that anyone may report violations to the county 
superintendent of education. It would be only reasonable to expect 
therefore to find violations of the child-labor law in North Carolina. 
I call your attention to the Bureau of Labor report, volume 1, page 
186. 
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Ml'. Chairn:a»;», there is a pcvculiar i>bse^si(>n about this Federal 
Bureau of Labor report concerjiipg the concJition of women and child 
^BLgG earners in the United States, ramely, that Senator Beveridge's 
speech in the Senate on child labor caused the investigation, costing 
me Government $300,000. This was mentioned by one of the 
witnesses from Alabama, a dav or two ago. As a matter of fact, 
Senator Beveridge was opposecl to the investigation, believing that 
the time had come for action, and as to his speech being the moving 
cause for the passage of the bill, the following dates are significant: 
The bill authorizing the uivestigation was introduced in the Senate 
April 2, 1906. It passed the Senate December 18, 1906, and passed 
the House January 21, 1907, Senator Beveridge began his speech 
on January 23, 1907, resumed it oji January 28, and finished it on 
January 29. I know the Senator to be a very capable man, but I 
have never been able to figure out how he could have caused the 
passage of a bill by a speecn \\hich was delivered after the bill was 
passed. The report resulting is in 19 volumes, devoted to the cotton 
industry, the glass industry, the clothing industry, etc., and the 
only part ever disputed is that relating to Southern cotton mills. 
Taking up again tne question of the violations of law, the report 
says, on page 186, volume 1, concerning South Carolina, which then 
had the poorest child-labor law of any manufacturing State in the 
South and no enforcement, both the law and its enforcement having 
been greatly improved siace: 

The most extensive violation of the age>limit law was found in South Carolina. In 
addition to 42 children under 12 years of age who were orphans, children of widows, 
etc., and who were therefore legally employed, 405 other children under 12 were found 
working in the es'ablishnvents investigated in that State. As shown by the table on 
page 171, such children constituted 12.3 per cent of the total children employed in 
the 36 establishments investigated, and 2.8 per cent of the total number of employees. 
Children under the age of 12 years were employed in 34 of the 36 establishments 
investigated in the State, and 33, or 91.7 per cent of these 36 establidiments employed 
Buch children illegally. In 7 of these 33 establishments less than 1 per cent of the 
employees were children under the legal age and not legally excepted from the pro- 
visions of the law. In 20 establishments between 1 and 5 per cent were thus illegally 
emploved. In 3 establishments between 5 and 10 per cent and in 3 others over 10 per 
cent of all emplovees were children under 12 years of age who were not legally excepted 
from the provisiona of the law. 

Now, the report goes on to say: 

In North Carolina the law was only slightly less flagrantly violated. Of the 59 
establishments canvassed, 44, or 74.6 per cent, were found to employ children under 
the legal age. In 13 of these establishments less than 1 per cent of the employees 
were children under 12 years of age, in 19 establishments from 1 to 5 per cent, and in 11 
establishments between 5 and 10 per cent. In 1 establishment in North Carolina 
(No. 44) 12.05 per cent of all emplovees — a higher percentage than in any other cotton 
mill investigated in the South outside of Mississippi ^ which had no child-labor law — were 
under 12 years of age. In the 44 establishments illegally employing children a total 
of 1,751 children were employed, 202 of whom, or 11.5 per cent, were under the legal 
^e. These constituted 8.6 per cent of all the children in the mills invesigated in 
North Carolina, 2.61 per cent of all employees in the establishments illegally employ- 
ing children, and 1.77 per cent of all the employees at work in all establishments 
investigated in the State. 

In Georgia 20 of the 31 establishments investigated, or 64.5 per cent, employed 
children under the legal age. Two other establishments employed children under 12, 
but all were employed under legal exceptions. A total of 107 children under 12 years 
of age were found at work, and of these, 41 were under legal exceptions, the remaining 
66 were illegally employed. These 66 constituted 5.8 per cent of the children and 1.05 
per cent of all employees in the 20 mills illegally employing chUdren. Of all the 
children employed in the mills investigated in the State, these 66 children consti- 
tuted 3.6 per cent and of all employees in these mills 0.58 per cent. This is a much 
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lower percentage of illegallv employed children than in any other southern Staut 
.except Viieinia. In 1 establiahment more than 5 per cent of the employees were 
under the legal age, and 9 establiehmenta less than 1 per cent were under 12 year? 
and not legally excepted from the provisions of the law. 

In Alabama 8 of tne 13 establishments investt^ted employed children under the 
legal age. This is a smaller proportion of establidiments than were found thus violat- 
ing the law in Georgia, but a much higher proportion of children were Ulegallv 
employed, although this proportion was lower tnan in either North Carolina or Soutn 
Carolina. A total of 71 children were found to be under the a^e of 12 years. This 
was 7.5 per cent of all children and 1.59 per cent of all employees in the establishmeutii 
illegally employing children under 12 years of a^^e; it was 6.1 per cent of all children 
under 1() years of age and 1.27 per cent of all employees in the 13 establishments inves- 
tinted. Of the 71 children under the legal age, 48 were at work in one mill. This 
was the only establishment in which more than 5 per cent of all employees were 
under the legal age, as against 1 in Georgia, 6 in South Carolina, and 12 in North 
Carolina. 

Alabama now has a fairly good factory inspection, although two 
or three inspectors are unable to cover the whole field. Georgia has 
practi(*ally no factory inspection. The last legislature refused to 
provide for it. 

Mr. KiTCiiiN. Doctor, suppose you put in the date of this investi- 
gation. 

Mr. McKelway. Yts. During the last six months Miss Eunice 
Sinclair, of Fayetteville, N. C, made an investigation — of course an 
incompl(»te one — and I would like to correct an impression that was 
made on the committee by Gov. Kitchin^s questions to her.- The 
children she reported upon were or had all been* illegally employed 
when she found them. There were some 14 years oi age employed 
more than a year, and there were some at 12 years of age, but all of 
those that were employed had been illegally employed, whether they 
were illegally employed at the time she found tnem or not. 

This Bureau oi Labor report was made in 1*908. Every State in 
the Union has advanced some in child-labor legislation since that 
time. North Carolina has not made any provision for enforcement 
by factory inspection. So the conditions in that State, while they 
have improved, have improved because of public sentiment. They 
have improved because Air. Swift has shown that the age limit was 
13 instead of 12. But still here are the official returns from North 
Carolina in the last report that we have on the subject, in J 908. 

As a Southern man I have been resenting a Uttle the idea that the 
South was opposed to child-labor reform, or that the South Wiis op- 
posed to the feeating bill which is before you. I have a pocket fuU 
of clippings here from Southern newspaper, although I do not know 
that I ought to cumber up the record with them. Some of t^c m are 
very instructive, however, as representing the sentiments of the South. 
If tnerc is no objection, I will put these in with my remarks. 

The Chairman. I think you may put in a few of the more impor- 
tant ones. 

(The eli])pings referred to are as follows:) 

Extracts. 
I From bearing before. House Committee on Labor.] 

STATKMKM OF MR. OWEX K. JX)Vfc:.IOY. SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL CHELD LABOK 

COMMITTEE. 

Mr. LovEJoY. Mr. Oliairinan ami jjentlemen of the committee, I am here rep 
resenting tlie national child labor committee, a volunteer organization whlcli 
has been in existence nearly 10 years, and has for its purpose the studying of 
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chlld'labor conditions in various parts of the country, the drafting of bills, 
conferring with different State committees and organizations, campaigning to 
get these bills through in the different States, cooperation with the departments 
of factory inspection, labor commission, educational authorities, and otherti 
in the effort to get the laws enforce<l when they are enacted. 

The national child labor committee is interested in this bill because, after 10 
years' exi)erlence in helping to get better laws in the various Commonwealths, 
we have found that it is difficult, if not impossible, to get uniformity of action 
in the different States. In many instances we find that the interests opposed to 
the legislation sought are opposed, not because they would be opposed on their 
own ground, but because they feel if they passed laws that would be more 
stringent within their Commonwealth they would be handicapped in com- 
petition with the same interests in other States. To some extent we believe 
that opposition on this ground is not warranted. We take the position that 
child labor is the most extravagant form of labor to be employed ordinarily, 
and that the industries that are managed with reduced child labor, or that 
eliminate It, are working on more economical lines than the industries that em- 
ploy child labor extensively and for long hours. But opposition to enacting 
laws in the States is just as vigorous from that point of view as though It were 
not sometimes founded on a fallacy. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the points I want to suggest to the committee are the 
following: First, assuming that Congress Is able to pass such legislation as 
this, assuming It to be constitutional, I want to present to the committee the 
suggestion that the bill we are arguing for Is not an unreasonable, drastic 
piece of legislation. That Is the objection that has already been raised against 
the measure by those who do not wish this kind of legislation enacted. It has 
been said that we are asking the Federal Government to establish a standard 
that is entirely unique and does not exist to any extent, and therefore that it 
Is unreasonable to ask Congress to take action which would not be upheld, or 
has not been upheld by the standards of any fair number of the people of a 
Commonwealth. 

I wish to meet that argument with data that I have to present to the com- 
mittee, but which I shall present now only In summary and which I will leave 
with the committee. 

The first standard Is the prohibition of child labor under 14 years of age In 
the ordinary manufacturing occupations. There are at present 44 States that 
have enacted legislation of this kind, either relating to a large number of in- 
dustries or to certain specific industries. In addition, the law exists In the 
District of Columbia and Porto Rico. The bill next seeks to forbid the em- 
ployment of children under 16 years of age In mines and quarries. In addition 
to the 15 States that prohibit such work by children there are 6 States that have 
such small mining and quarrying Interests that there are less than a thousand 
people altogether engaged in the industry In any one of these 6 States. There- 
fore there are 21 States that eitlier have the standard or have such slight Indus- 
trial Interests in the matter as to prevent any so-called practical objection to 
this legislation. 

The third is the prohibition of child labor under 16 years of age for more than 
eight hours a day. The attitude of the American Commonwealths and of the 
Federal Government on the subject of the eight-hour day is interesting in its 
present form and in its history. There are now 19 States that prohibit the 
employment of children under 16 years of age for more than eight hours a day. 
This of itself presents a strong argument for making it a national standard, 
that 19 States have taken tills position. But it Is not as strong as the cor- 
related facts that out of the 26 States that i)roIul)it the employment of adults on 
State contracts for more than eight hours a day 13 of these States do not appear 
In the list of the 19 States to which I referred. That is to say, whereas 26 States 
forbid the employment of adults for more than eight hours a day on State 
contracts, only 13 of those are in the list of 19 States that forbid such employ- 
ment of children undner 16 years of age. In addition, there are 13 States that 
forbid the employment of convicts in our penitentiaries or other penal institu- 
tions for more than eight hours a day. Two of them limit the hours of work to 
six a day. Besides tliis, the Federal Government, after having for some years 
forbidden the employment of labor for more than eight hours a day on Govern- 
ment contracts, at the last Congress went even further and provided that no 
private contractor doing Government work should be permitted to employ labor 
for more than eight hours a day on private contracts or Government work. 

We take the position that if eight hours a day are considered by 26 States 
long enough for every able-bodied adult man to work on State contracts, if eight 
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hours a day are long enough for people nearly all adults, probably all adults, to 
work on Federal contract work, either for the Government itself or for private 
contractors, if eight hours a day constitute a long enough day for convicts in our 
penitentiaries. 

If these hours are long ein>ugli for (Joverinuent and Stute employees and <*on- 
victs, we submit t(» you gentlemen that eight hours a day constitute a Ion;; 
enough day for childri'u betwt»en 14 and 1(5 years of age win* liave just come ow\ 
of school, who are in the very midst of that radical change that comes to every 
child at that time of life, going through the adolescent periixl, wlien thoy iu^hI 
protection and care, not only for their education and morals but for their 
physical health. 

The fourth standard refers to night w«»rk. and there are at pn^sent 83 States 
and the District of Columbia and Porto Uico that forbid the employment of any 
children under 16 years of age at night — a majority of the States. 

A question at this point might reasonably be asked : If so many States lunv 
taken this stand — if within the past 10 years so many States have made such 
advances toward the standard sought in this bill — why, then, this relief from 
the Federal Oovenunent in accomplishing what st^ms to be a foregone conclu- 
sion in the future by State legislatures? The fact is, in a number of these States 
I have mentioned the law refers only to specific industries, and I am mention- 
ing them here simply to establish a principle as a standard and not as affordinj,' 
the protection that is sought. 

The sentiment in many of thes<^ States where the laws are more sweei»ing is 
that while they would not fear protetting the children against these conditions, 
yet, as a matter of fact, the laws are lgnore<l. In some of the States the de- 
partments of factory inspection are entirely lacking. The State will pass a law, 
but make no provision for the machinery to enforce the law. In other States the 
inspection departments are either so Hunted by small appropriations or such a 
small force or so tied down by other <*onfllcting influences that their efficienry 
Is greatly impalreil. 

FlXTRACTS. 
I From report of IIou.se roraralttt*»» on Labor.] 

STATEMENT OF MISS JULIA C. LATHBOP, OF THE CHILDREN'S BUREAU, DKPABTMENT 

OF LABOR, WASHINGTON, I). C. 

Miss Lathrop. Directly the bureau was organized its correspondence revealed 
afresh a country-wide desire to get rid of child labor, a conviction that there 
must be abolished any condition which defrauds the child of his right to educa- 
tion and a fair start in life. In addition to the correspondence which showed 
this very wide popular feeling, last year it was my duty to go much about the 
country stating as well as I could the purpose and scope of the bureau, and I 
found everywhere groups of people very deeply interested in the question of 
preventing child labor, persuaded that it is the duty of the public, not merely 
negatively to abolish the premature labor of children, but to provide those 
apportunities for the just development of every child which the ideal of a sound 
democracy requires. These were people not always skilled in legislative wis- 
dom, but who were only waiting for the passage of such a measure as this to 
take hold of the task of substituting for the labor of children the training which 
Is their due, of putting child training in the place of child labor. The passage 
of such a measure as this would undoubtedly signalize a distinct and Immediate 
advance in the provisions for the hygiene and education of children. 

The Chairman. You are perhaps prepared to give an opinion upon a question 
like this: Do the medical authorities find it to be a fact that the stress of 
continuous labor, industrial labor, affects the growth of the child, the ordinary 
physical development of the child? 

Miss Lathbop. I think that all European and American authorities allk^' 
agree upon that. Of course the labor of children is very largely surrounded 
by such other disadvantageous conditions outside of the factory as go to make 
the factory injury from impure air or oversx>eeding, even more disadvantageous 
to the child than if the child came from a happy and luxurious home, to which 
he or she returned, where health and comfort were preserved in every respect 
outside of the hours of labor. 

The Chahiman. What age or period of the child's life has been indicated by 
the physicians as the appropriate age at which labor could safely begin? 

Miss Lathbop. I am not aware that there is any uniform decision by the 
medical profession on this matter, but I notice that every year those who 
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study most carefully tbo jn*owtli and development of America push that age 
further and further ahead, whether they are educators or whc»tlier they are 
physicians, or whether they are interested in any fcH'm of civic improvement 
where the interests of the child are concerned. 

Tlie (*HAiHMAN. I do not know whether that indi(uites a general sympathy for 
childhood or whether it indicates a me<lical opinion as to the fact. 

Miss Lathrop. I thinlc it very empliatically indicates a medical opinion. 
Such material as was gathered by Josei»hine Ooldmark in her book on Fatigue 
liud Efficiency is testimony in that particular. There are many me<lical opin- 
ions and brief studies 8cattere<l through the whole literature of child labor, but 
thus far, with the exc*eption of the volume cm Fatigue and Efficiency, I know 
»f no general ccmipilation. 

I should like to explain to this ccmimittee the attitude of the Children's Bu- 
reau. The bureau was confronted by the field marked out for it by this com- 
inittK', namely, to investigate and report upon all matters pertaining to the 
welfare of children and child life among all classes of our jmople. and at the 
sjuiie time by the fact that its staff consisted of lo people and its appropriation 

At the same time the .$300,000 investigation by the Hur^au of Labor into the 
labor of women and children was still not. entirely published, and it seemed 
Ki-ossly absurd to put the two field invt^stigators i)rovided by the law, for the 
Children's Bureau on this subject; so that we did not begin our field inquiries 
t>y ftu'ther investigation of child labor. 

The (-HAIRMAN. Is there not a publication of the Department of Labor on 
cliild lalwr forthcoming and ready for print? 

Miss Lathrop. Of course they have published certain material on child labor. 
The full report on woman and child wage earners in the United States contains 
much material on rhild labor, and in the reports on the glass industry and 
textile mills there are .special sections on the relation of labor to health. Thus 
on pages 885-386 in the report on the textile mills (Vol. I) the greater liability 
of chlhlren to accident is shown, and pages 47-59 of the report on the glass 
nidu.stry (Vol. Ill) describe the great physical strain of the work for boys, and 
Images 43J^--447 the relation to health of the w^ork of girls ifi this industry. Vol- 
ume XIV, on t-he causes of death among woman and child cotton-mill operatives, 
is suggestive in this conntK'tion. I have been told that it is intended to make 
a i>opular condensation of all the reports. I do not know how this is progressing. 

Mr. Hawley. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman. Certainly. 

Mr. Hawley. There is in the world a growing sentiment in favor of voca- 
tional education. You have been intereste<l in that? 

Mi.ss Lathrop. Very gi-eatly. 

Mr. Hawley. There is nothing in this bill that would interfere, you think, 
with the carrying out of that plan of vocational education? 

Miss Lathrop. If I did not think the bill would greatly serve that end I 
should be absolutely against It. There is appended hereto a statement pre- 
pared by Dr. Arthur Reed Perry, of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, under di- 
rection of Dr. Royal Meeker, the commissioner of the bureau. I think this 
statement is unique and feel that I can greatly clarify my statement by add- 
ing it. 

"There Is now being prepared by Arthur Reed Perry, M. I.'., through the 
t'nited States Bureau of Labor Statistics, an extension of his 1905 to 1907 study 
of factors that shorten lives of woman and child operatives in cotton manufac- 
turing cities (published as Vol. XIV of the nineteenth volume report upon 
woman and child wage earners, S. Doc. No. 645, 6l8t Cong., 2d sess.), that will 
be based upon, accompanying circumstances or phenomena of the lives of all 
persons aged 10 to 64 years dying in Fall River, Mass., during the semidecade 
1908 to 1912 — the Initial study (Fall River) in a survey series of antilongevity 
<'auses In manufacturing cities of foremost rank in the .several industries. 

" Possibly the most conclusive argument against allowing children under 16 to 
work is the showing, both in Volume XIV, page 72, and In this coming supple- 
mentary study of Dr. Perry's, that girl cotton operatives (most of whom even 
In New England, prior to 1912, began millwork before their fifteenth birthday) 
after working In the mill only a few years have become very much more liable 
to die than holds true of the aggregate other girls of their city of the same age. 

" Table 84, page 400, of this Volume XIV shows that a sixth (16 per cent) of 
the female operators dying from tuberculosis within the cities included In that 
Btiidy began millwork before they w^ere 13 years of age. 
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^ Tenacity of life is at its zenith around tlie age of pobeity. ConcUtlonB mast 
t>e saperlatively bad, therefore, in order to kill ontrigfat children either near the 
a^e of 14 or those on the threshold of youth in the po8t-pnt>ert7 age period, 15 
told. 

" Vitality r'(.iisf>r^'ation quite as much as stature increase is the fcmction of 
adolescence. 

" This is the ijerind, therefore, during which should be Jealously safeguarded 
for the child his in' erent right, perquisite, pleasure, and duty to accumulate 
and save from i):irure*8 gifts of vitality, lavishly bestowed upon him daily, a 
■tore that later drawn upon will predicate a favorable issue over misfortane and 
accident, stress and disease. 

"Nevertheless advantage has been taken of their tenacity of life to impose 
upon children working days so long, tasks so unsuitable, or workshops so un- 
hygienic that, barely to exist as he is the child is obliged each day to draw 
upon and use what nature intended for present growth and for later emergency 
use to insure longevity. 

** For even In these childhood, post-puljerty. and youthful years of designed 
vitality-plenty apparently for some operative girls the exigencies of daily liv- 
ing already had used up their reserve strength, because in three cotton manu- 
fflcturing cities during a i)eriod of three years the number of deaths from tuber- 
culosis to each 1,000 girls of each designated occupation class of specified age 
Volume XIV shows (Table VI, p. 198) to have been as follows: 



Age group><. 



Mortality from tuberculosis among 
fema!es of Fall River, Mass., Man- 
chester, N. H., and Pawtucket, 
R. I., in 1905-1907. 



Cotton op- 
eratives. 



Death rates: 

10 to 14 

15 to 19 

20 to 24 

Per cent of excess in death hazard of operatives over nonoperatives: 

10 to 14 

15 to 19 

20 to 24 



2.21 
2.19 
3.04 

309 
100 
145 



All other 
(nonopera- 
tives). 



0.54 
1.10 
1.24 



Total both 
classes. 



0.59 
1.54 
1.93 



"Operntlves, thus, of the most youthful aj;e group were four times, those of 
the post-puberty group were twice, and those of the young adult group — ^20 to 
24 — were about two and a half times as liable to die from tuberculosis as were, 
respectively, the girls of like age that did not work in cotton mills. It must 
be remembered that one-half of all female (operatives are aged 15 to 24 and 
that, therefore, this group is a fair sample of the cotton industry. 

" It is scarcely less than obvious that the groups 15 to 19 and 20 to 24 to- 
gether comprise about the very earliest age period In which ' premature age at 
beginning wage earning,' or occupation, childbearing, or, in fact, any other life 
incident or accompanying circumstance, however debilitating, could have so 
depleted a worker's native store of resistance and vitality as to have resulted 
in death. 

"And yet Volume XIV has shown, furthermore (Table 52, p. 325), that thus 
early In life exercise even of the natural function of childbearing by Fall River 
operatives of 1905 to 1907 was attended with an enormously greater hazard to 
life than It was for nonoperatives similarly aged. (Operative rate from par- 
turition 0.56 per 1,000 of whole population aged 15 to 24; nonoperative rate 
from the same cause 0.06 per 1,000 of whole population aged 15 to 24.) 

** Moreover, the same table shows that the whole liability of female opera- 
tives ag(Ml 15 to 24 to dlo from any and all causes (5.30 per 1,000) was more 
than one and three-quarters times as great as obtained In the case of non- 
operative girls of the same age (2.96 per 1,000). 

" Obviously It may be objected that there Is an appreciable degree of In- 
equity In comparing the death rate of a class — the operatives — all of whom 
work, with the death rate of nonoperative girls of the same age, since some 
of the latter are not wageworkers. 
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' The excess hazard of the oi)eratives, however, is so enormous as more than 
to affset any unfairness in the comparison. 

'* To guard against even the possibility of misapprehension, perhaps it should 
be pointed out also that there is a considerable degree of probable unfairness in 
comparing, as respects their hazard from parturition, the whole class of opera- 
tives with that of nonoperatives, irrespective of conjugal condition. 

" Because, though at the age of 15 to 24, the female population of Fall River, 
married and single together, is almost equally divided between operatives and 
nonoperatives, it is extremely likely that operatives constitute a considerable 
majority of the whole married population of this young-age group. Still the. 
comparison, though admittedly inexact, can not mislead, because (all) opera- 
tives, as has been noted above, 'were ten times as liable to die from childbirth 
as were (all) nonoperatives of the same age, and there is no probability that 
married operatives were anything like ten times as numerous, even in age 
group 15 to 24, as were the married nonoperatives. 

''It is now becoming in some degree appreciated how much misery and in- 
eflSciency result from long-unrecognized defective vision, and how large is the 
Qumber of deaths in middle and later life that basically are attributable to 
nnidentified lesions caused in childhood by the so-called mild contagious 
iliseases — as measles and whooping cough — as well as to the severer ones — 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, pneumonia, tonsillitis, and influenza. 

"Hence, accompanying the crusade for a high age limit for beginning wage, 
earning, and of no less value practically in conserving health through preventive 
measures, should be a demand for an 'employment physician* with power, 
jifter a thorough physical examination of applicants, to refuse an employment 
permit to anyone until crippling defects of vision, nutrition, or disease shall 
have been corrected, and to withhold from any applicant n permit to work in 
such industries as sliall be deemed grossly inimical to the applicant's longevity. 
The applicant, for example, with Incipient tuberculosis should be withheld from 
employment in indoor dusty occui)ations, and he with a leaky heart valve should 
be kept out of the heavier and physically more strenuous trades. Moreover, 
whenever change of employment Is sought It should be the physician's duty also 
to reexamine each such applicant and to grant or refuse a certificate for reem-. 
ployment, whether in the same or in a new industry, wholly with reference to 
the applicant's physical condition at that time. Incidentally, through such reex- 
aminations ultimately there may he learned much respoctlngr the effect of occu- 
pfltions upon the health. 

" (Respectfully submitted IVIar. 18, 1914, by Arthur Reed l*erry, IVI. D.) " 

THE ErcUlT-HOUR DAV FOR CHILDRK>\ 
[Article by Anna Rochester, former special agent National Child-Labor Committee.] 

The eight-hour day has been so widely recognized as the normal working-day 
for adults that the advantages of such a limit for working children are almost 
beyond discussion. But to tliose who are Weighing the merits of the eight-hour 
regulations contuimHl in the proposed Federal child-labor bill >nnd In child-labor 
bills now pending before State legislatures, we offer a brief review of existing 
statutes, their reasons and advantages, together with the practical experience 
of industrial States which have already restricted to eight hours the working- 
day of children. 

The iwrmal day. — In the majority of skilled trades, the eight-hour day has 
for years been the recognized standard, and " overtime " beyond this limit has 
received special compensation. In line with this tendency are the statutes of 
some half dozen States which i)ro\ide that eiglit hours shall constitute a day's 
work unless otherwise specified by contract. Ten other States limit the work 
of convicts to eight (ov less) per day. More significant are the increasing 
number of States limiting the hours of work of jniblic einployees to eight a day 
without overtime except in cases of emergency. Their provisions vary greatly, 
applying in some cases only to i)ers()ns employed directly by the State or by 
milnicipallties and in other cases to all persons employed on contracts for the 
government. Tlie law covering Federal employees is fairly comprehensive and 
shows that Congress has definitely accepted the principle that eight hours con- 
stitute a normal day's work for adults. 

Health. — There is amjther tyi)e of State laws fixing Jin eight-hour day for adults 
in certain specified occui^ations. Arkansas, Nevada, Maryland, and others limit 
to eight hours the working-day of i)crsons on whom deiunids tlr.'. safety of 
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Others. Certaiu classes of railroad employees (particularly those who are 
responsible for the spacing of trnins) and hoisting engineers in mines are 
specially selected for such restriction, l>ecanKe a mind alert and well controlled 
is obviously necessary for the protection of the imblic in one case, and of fellow- 
workers in the other. The statutes tacitly admit that an alert mind, which 
means a body free from excessive fatigue, can be assured only by the eight- 
hour day. 

Consider: The adult is assumed to fall below par i)hysically if ho w(>rk.s 
more than eight hours. What then of the immature youth, the child under 16 
years, who works more than eight hours? His work may not involve the 
safety of others, but it surely involves his own physical deterioration. And 
yet 16 of these States, whose laws set an eight-hour for one or another class of 
adult workers, allow their children to work a longer day. 

Again: Some States have fixed an eight-hour day for all workers in mines, 
and this suggests another query: Which is more subject to injurious fatigue, an 
adult working underground or a youngster repeating the monotonous proces.ses 
of a typical, highly specialized factory? Reserve your answer until you read 
this little extract from the brief submitted by Mr. Louis D. Brandeis and Miss 
Josephine Goldmark to the Supreme Courts of Oregon, Illinois, and Ohio, and 
now published under the title of "Fatigue and efficiency." (The brief was 
based on a compilation of opinions of scientists and on special investigations 
and researches. ) They say : 

" Besides physical strain due to speeding and complexity of machinery, health 
is Injured by the extreme monotony of nmny branches of Industry. Specializa- 
tion has been carried so far that change and variety of work is reduced to a 
minimum. Minute division of labor results in the constant rejietition of similar 
motions and processes by the same worker favoring the onset of fatigue and 
requiring for relief the establishment of a shorter workday." 

Or more In detail, note the opinion of one leading physician of Cincinnati : 

"It is well known that excessive exercise of certain muscles will result not 
in increase of strength but in degeneration and weakening. * * * Apply 
these statements in practice to the case of a girl feeding material to a machine 
and sitting in one posture for hours at a time; to the case of a boy handling 
small articles of manufacture, having perhaps nothing more to do than to 
remove them from one machine to another close by, or to i)erform. in the 
standing position, a set of movements with rapidity but involving no test of 
strength. Such work commonly develops quickness of eye and dexterity of 
fingers. It is certainly not looked upon as Involving physical strain of any 
account. * * * As a matter of fact, standing and sitting are possible only 
by active muscular work and. when prolonged, have connected with them the 
disadvantage of permitting but little change of activity to other muscles. 
Under these circumstances the tissues yield under unrelieved strain, the leg 
and trunk muscles become excessvely fatigued and compel the assumption for 
relief of faulty postures which finally take the place of the normal and leave 
the child more or less deformed. ♦ ♦ * Standing occupations involve the 
f^et and legs in greatest strain, and more especially the feet. In consequence 
we see developing, during the adolescent years, that condition known as flat 
foot. * * ♦ Lateral curvature of the spine is frequently seen in girls who 
have been engaged in sitting occupations during the developmental period. 
* * * Such a severe degree of lateral curvature adds greatly to the likeli- 
hood of developing pulmonary consumption. ♦ ♦ ♦ The remoter effect of 
the deformity upon the pelvis of the girls I need only mention to the extent 
of saying that * ♦ * this has always been recognized by medical men 
as of potentially serious influence upon the material function." 

Approximately 100,000 children under 16 are now working more than eight 
hours a day in the factories and mills of the United States.* 

Recreation, study, and efftricnci/. — Involved In these physical effects are 
others disastrous alike to the ch'ld and to industry. The complaint that work- 
ers as a class are apathetic, stupid, incompetent, and generally inefficient is re- 
peated so often by certain employers that one might fancy the entire race was 
degenerating. But wouldn't you be apathetic if you were chronically tired? 
Wouldn't you be stupid If your work consumed so many hours that you had 
little or no time for recreation? "All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy," 
And suppose you were strong enough in body and in will to keep your interest 



^ 99,387 fnctory workers under 1.^ year*" In Scutes bnvlnR no eight>bour law for children, 
United States Census of Manufactures, 1009 (based on employers reports). 
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mill your wits In spitt* of loiifj lioiirs; suppose you wanted to study and in- 
nejis*.^ your skill jiiul when >oui* outlook, your opportunities woulcl he far 
greater after uu S-hour <hiy than a 10- hour day. Hut If you did keep your 
Miiibltlon and your ability you would he the rare exeeptlon. The average 
youth inevitably slnmps umter the strain, antl for his physical, mental, and 
Industrial welfare a workday limited to eipht hours is absolutely essential. 

Apart from these comparatively distant results It has also been found by 
«'xperien(*e that the slaa^ter day tends to Improve the qunntity of the work and 
does not reduce the quantity of poo<ls produce<l. The frail, overworked child, 
witJi little or no opportuidty for rest, play, (»r study, accomplislies no more in 
to hours than the vij^orous. alert child acctmipllshes in 8. Hence the " trend 
toward the shorter workday pr<K*eeds because economic efficiency rises and falls 
with the worker's physical efficiency, and whatever contributes to tlie latter 
tends to raise the former." 

Manufacturers are jrradijally comlnjr t<» realize the truth of this statement. 
I<\>r a long time many employers illsguised their opposition to an eight-hour law 
under a cloak of pity for the *' poor widows," who would be ruined by any in- 
terference with their children's present work. As a matter of fact, " poor 
widows " liave not been ruined, for the eight-hour day has not resulted in 
throwing children out of work nor in reducing their wages, John Williams, 
former commissioner of labor In New York State, says: "I have never heard 
that the enactment of the eight-hour restriction worked a hardship upon the 
families of working pt»oide." Slnnlar testimony comes from the Massachu- 
setts child-labor committee, which has been investigating the rumors of hard- 
ship inflicted by the eight-hour law that took effect last Sepember. The real 
source of employers' opposition seems to have been a fear that their output 
would be decreased by an eight-hour day for chlhlren or that an increased 
(*ost of production would result from the necessity of substituting older workers 
who could work unlimited hours and k<»ep the amount of output up to stand- 
ard. In actual exi^erlence It has proved that the children can do as much in 
S hours as they formerly did In 10. 

Eight hours for children only. — The most popular objection to the eight-hour 
(lay for children has been that It would not be practicable to employ chiKlren 
eight hours in a plant where adults work a longer day. Overwlu^lmiug evidence 
from manufacturers proves that this assertion is without foundation. 

In order to ascertain the gi'ounds for this objection to the eight-hour day, a 
special investigation was made by an agent of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee In three States, Ohio, Illinois, and New Yca-k, where an eight-hour day 
for children ha< been in operation fca* sevei'al years. Information was sought 
in factories representing the Industries in winch the largest numbers of chihlren 
were employecl. It was found that children were emi)loyed eight hours at the 
same kinds of work at which tliey had been employed before tlie law went Into 
effect, while tlie adults continued to wcu'k for longer hours. With practical 
linanimlty employers rei)orted that they had found no difficulty In readjusting 
schedules to obey the law. The eight-hour day for children has not been even 
temporarily a haialicap uiK)n business, and no cases of failure or removal from 
the State have resulted. On the contrary, the Industries Involved have steadily 
grown. 

Every textile and garment factory in northern Ohio has eidarged its plant 
and increased its business since the law went into effect in 1908. The Cleve- 
land Worsted Mills, whicli had complained most about the handicap the law 
would put upon the textile industries, have enlarged their plant until now, as 
the superintendent expre.ssed It, " Some of our bidldlngs are about a mile 
away." The N. J. Rich Co. and the Xcu'thern Blanket Co. have increased their 
plants, and not a single textile mill or shoe factory claimed that it was being 
driven out of business. In New York State, where the law went into effect in 
1907, the census of 1910 shows a 30 per cent increase in the value of the 
proilucts in the textile Industries since 1904. 

The general opinion of the manufacturers wax that wherever the eight-hour 
law had limited their capacity for production at all, they have since made It 
up by increasing the efficiency of the plant. In Ohio 15 out of 21 manufacturers 
in the textile industry said that it had been no handicap; likewise 8 out of 9 
shoe raaufacturers, 7 out of 10 paper-box manufacturers, and 15 out of 16 em- 
ployers in other industries; 18 out of 20 textile manufacturers in Illinois de- 
clared that the law which was enacted in 1903 had been no handicap ; and out 
of 11 representatives of other industries only 1 thought the law had been 
troublesome. New York shows similar results, for only 1 manufacturer out 
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of '2^9 hail any ^'oinphiiiit to oflfer, and that was liecause be objected to tbe way 
latior bilU \U're iiitriNlm-ed and not bemuse he advocated child ]al)or. 

Many cniiiloyerii have found Khifts entirely practicable. The Julian & 
Koken^e CV. in iMnriiniati. Ohiii. haie three shifts, beginning at 7, 7.30, and 8 
a. ra., reKfHvtively, and leaving at ci ^rresfHrnding times. Tlie Cleveland Worsted 
Mills at liavenna UHe two shifts, 7 — 4 and 9 — 6. Mr. Beaupre, of the Aurora 
iUiXXMx Mills, where two shifts are in use, says: ** We have not been put to 
great inconvenience. It is easy enough to have shifts after you have once tried 
it. I should prefer not to have child lalN^r at all if the laws were only uniform. 
All child lab<ir could l)e eliminated in textile mills." 

In rtfgard to the se<'ond uietlKsl of adaptation, there has apparenty been little 
displacement of children as a result of the law. In 71 per cent of the textile 
mills in Ohio there has lieen no change in the numbers of children employed. 
The s<'hool re<*ords in (Mncinnati. Cleveland, and Columbus show that more 
working certificates were issue<l ea<*h year followun^ the enactment of the law 
than for the year innne<liately prei-eding the enactment of the law. In Cin- 
cinnati there were 2.sr»<j Issuwl in the first year and 3,348 In the second year, 
as against 2,053 during the year preceding enactment of the law. The factory 
inspector of Ohio reports almost twice as many children in the textile mills in 
1911 as were reiwrted in 1908, when the law went Into effect. In Massachusetts 
after the aw of 1913 had be<^n In operation three months 5,000 working certifi- 
cates had been issue<l in Lowell, New Bedford, and Fall River alone, while 
there are only 5,400 chihlren under 16 in these cities. 

Mkdical Opinion T^pon the Eight-Hour Day. 

With the very dangerous results of mill work in mind, the American AIe<lical 
Association at its meeting in Atlantic City in June, 1914, which w^as attended 
by 0,000 physicians from all over the United States, adopted the following reso- 
lution without dissent: 

Wh(?reas many thousands of children under 16 years of age are employed in 
the Ujilted States in gainful occupations, under improper conditions, resulting 
in the impairment of their health and future well-being; and 

Whereas 19 States and the Congress of the United States, for the District of 
Columbia, have already enacted laws limiting the hours of labor for children 
under 16 to eight hours a day, and prohibiting such children from working at 
night or at dangerous occupations : Now, therefore, be It 

RcHolvcd by the Avicricnn Medical Associationj That we commend those States 
which have adopted legislation to protect children under 16 years of age from 
the disastrous consequences of unsuitable work and bad industrial conditions 
and urge all other States to establish for the benefit of such children a workday 
not to exceed eight hours and the prohibition of labor at night or In any luizard- 
ous employments ; and to this end we reconnnend that all State medical societies 
aflllllated with this association, and the medh.al profession generally, advocate 
the pnssnge of such laws by the legislatures of their respective States. 

PHILADELPHIA COUNTY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

The Philadelphia County Medical Society at its meeting, April, 1914, adopted 
the following resolution: 

Whereas the r(»nnsylvanla Child Labor Association Is striving to limit the 
labors of all children under 16 years of age to not more than eight hours per 
day, for six days each week, for the purpose of securing to each child in the 
Commonwealth his or her right to normal development along physical, mental, 
and moral lines: Be It 

Resolved, That the Philadelphia County Medical Society, ct)mprising a mem- 
bership of nearly 1,700 of the leading active physicians of the county, hereby 
indorses and connnends the efforts of the Pennsylvania Child Labor Association 
to limit the hours of labor of all children under 16 to not more than eight hours 
per day for six days each week, and urges that sister societies and the medical 
profession generally throughout the State do everything in their power to accom- 
plish the desired end. 

Not only does this resolution carry with it the Indorsement of the 1,700 mem- 
bers of the society, comprising every man of influence and standing In tbe com- 
muidty In Philadelphia, but many of them have written personal letters strongly 
expressing their f(M»lIngs on the subject of child labor. Among tbe better known 
frtan whom lettei's have heiMi recelve<l are tbe following: 
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Samuel G. Dixon, M. D., ComiulHsioner of Healtli of Pennsylvania : " I am 
very much in favor of anything that will permit the full normal development of 
our children. I indorse your suggestion ©f their not working more than eight 
hours a day under 16 years of age." 

John H. Girvin, M. D. : "I believe that 10 liours a day for children under 
16 years is undoubtedly injurious from both medical and physical standpoint 
In the vast majority of cases. Eight hours seems to me the outside limit, and 
I believe even less than that would be of advantage to the race." 

Edward Martin, M. D. : " From a medical and physical standpoint I consider 
that a 10-hour day is likely to prove Injurious to the health of the average 
factory child between 14 and 16 yeai's of age. I approve of an 8-hour limit for 
the employment of such children.'' 

Samuel McClintock Hamill, M. D. : " I would say that I believe a 10-hour day 
is likely to prove injurious to the health of the average factory child of from 
14 to 16 years of age. I do unquestionably approve of an 8-hour limit in the 
employment of such childi*en. I have just no.ted in a recent number of the 
Survey a very interesting and favorable report of the effect of the Massa- 
<'liu8etts law. I am sure that this same result will follow in all of the States 
in which this 8-hour law is established." 

William M. Welch, M. D. : "I do not see how anyone qualified to express an 
opinion could oppose the movement to secure the passage of an act that would 
limit the working hours of children under 10 years of age employed In factories 
to eight hours per day." 

Charles J. Hatfield, M. D. : "I believe that the physical and nervous strain 
of a long-continued standing or sitting posture, together with the monotony of 
work, necessity for haste, incessant noise, etc., is most injurious to a growing 
child. There is absolutely no question from the me<lical standpoint that eight 
hours of labor for six days of the week should represent the extreme limit of 
time of employment." 

Samuel Wolfe, M. I>. : " I think elglit hours a day is as high a maximum of 
employment in a factory as can be accepted with the best and most useful 
future of the developing child of 14 to 16 In mind. That this future is one 
of the most important economic and social problems with which we are con- 
fronted needs no argument" 

J. P. Crozer Griffith, M. D. : "I have always thought that the strain and 
long hours of school life were bad enough, but the confinement for 10 hours 
at continued labor for children of the age which it is now allowed Is many 
times worse. There Is no question In my mind that it underminos the consti- 
tutional strength of the child and prepares it for an adult life of diminished 
health. I thoroughly approve of the 8-hour limit for children and think that 
it should be enforced." 

Henry D. Jump, M. D. : "I believe from the medical and physical standpoint 
that a 10-hour day is likely to bring injuries to the health of the average child 
between 14 and 16 years of age, and I am heartily In favor of any legislation 
which will limit the employment of such children to an 8-hour limit." 

Solomon Soils Cohen, M. D. : " There can be no doubt that 10 hours' con- 
finenlent in a factory Is Injurious to the health of children between 14 and 16. 
I approve of the 8-hour limit." 

Charles B. Penrose, M. D. : "I approve of an 8-hour limit for the employ- 
ment 6f factory children between 14 and 16 years of age. I consider that n 
10-hour day Is very likely to prove Injurious to the health of such children." 

Robert N. Wilson, jr., M. D. : "I thoroughly disapprove of the 10-hour day and 
believe that ik shorter working period would be a benefit from every standpoint, 
including the physical. Diseases of women are no more likely to spring from 
overwork In children than are diseases of men. In either sex the bad results 
have been those of nervous and physical exhaustion — not, probably, those of 
localized disease." 

Frederick Fraley, M. D. : " Having for more than 10 years been working in 
dispensaries devoted to children and to diseases and disorders of the nervous 
system, I am very strongly convinced that a 10-hour working day for children of 
factory age is distinctly injurious in its effects. Not only do we see the bad 
physical results in such overstrain, but with increasing frequency we meet with 
the nervous and physiological changes following impairment of tlie body system. 
I emphatically condemn the 10-hour day, and think an 8-hour day may be too 
long in certain occupations and individual cases." • 

Francis W. Sinkler, M. D. : "I can not mention any specific case of Illness 
resulting from overwork among children, but I have freciuontly observed with 
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regret the poor physique aud the diminished strength and resistance to disease 
that these children worlcing in factories exhibit. I have seen many such ex- 
amples in my hospital sei'vice at the Episcopal Hospital where the g re a ter onm- 
ber of patients admitted are working In factories." 

M. H. Bochroch, M. D. : ** In my experience, which has been very large in the 
neurological branch of our science, a large number of the cures have been 
effected through rest. I want to impress upon you the fact that rest is the most 
potent factor, and if the hours were shortened, whilst the working time would 
be cut down two hours a day, it is the hour early in the morning when the child 
is not thoroughly satisfied with rest and the hour at night when the nervous 
system is at its lowest ebb that more damage is done than in the intervening 
hours. Now, while the percentage of the working hours may be but one-fifth 
less, the benefits accruing to the child are very large, and I emphatically ap- 
prove of any measure or movement that will reduce the working hours of the 
child." 

J. Morton Boice, M. D. : " Observations, as gynecologist of the out-patient de- 
partment of St. Joseph's Hospital, force me to see the mischief that comes to 
children under 16, who are overworked, not only at this critical period of their 
lives, when their sexual existence is starting, but also at many times In their 
adult lives, wJien tlie serious displnceniont and other conditions which render 
life miserable are directly traceable to overexertion and long hours in the 
factory at a tender age. If children between 14 and 16 yeare of age must be 
employed in factories, I most heartily indorse the 8-hour limit." 

Edward P. Davis, M. D. : "A 10-hour working day for the average child between 
14 and 16 years of age is entirely too long. This is exactly the period of life 
where continued stress and strain should be avoided. Nothing could be worse 
for a child than the continued strain of factory work, with a brief interval for 
midday and the constant noise and disturbance of machinery." 

R. Tait McKenzie, M. D. : "I am strongly of the opinion that every hour that 
can be taken from the length of the working day in growing children is a distinct 
gain for their health and efficiency in later life." 

H. Howard Fussel, M. D. : " I have seen much of factory children in The Mana- 
yunk district. I know from this experience, and having worked among them 
for years as physician, that the long hours of labor at such a tender age are 
distinctly detrimental to their health. They are easy prey to infection; they 
become prematurely old ; and the average child's health who has thus to work is 
distinctly interfered with. I do approve of an eight-hour limit for the employ- 
ment of such children ; even this Is all too long." 

Lawrence F. Flick, M. D. : " Many adults who go under with tuberculosis might 
have been saved if in their younger years they had been spared some of the 
hardships which they had been compelled to undergo." 

Henry M. Fisher, M. D. : " Some years ago, while I was attending physician to 
the Episcopal Hospital, I was very much struck by the great frequency of heart 
disease among young girls who were eraploye<l in factories In Kensington, and 
was led to believe that overwork had much to do with the prevalence of this 
disease among growing children. I have also been struck with the frequency of 
tuberculosis among young girls employed in tobacco and cigar factories." 

Swithin Chandler, M. D. : " The man who employs them is the loser because of 
the inferior and Indifferent work performed. The State and Nation is retarded 
in its economics, growth, development, and general enlightened progress." 

L. T. Ashcraft, M. D. : "As humanitarians, our attitude toward the subject of 
child labor should be unmistakably plain. It should be the sense of the com- 
munity that they indorse the principles of the Palmer-Owen child-labor bill now 
pending before Congress, which, in brief, asks the Fe<leral powers to prohibit 
children under 16 years of age from working more than eight hours a day, at 
night, or at hazardous and dangerous occupations, and, moreover, to demand 
sanitary conditions under which they may follow their several occupations.' 
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Extracts from: Southern Newspapers, Relating to the Keating Child 

TvABOR Bill. 

In the Charlotte Observer, February 5, 1916, the following resolutions are 
published, adopted by the southern branch of the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers on February 4, 1916. The resolutions 
are printed here for the purpose of pointing out that the aid of the Congress 
is sought for the protection of these manufacturers in the matter of foreign 
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wnunerce, while they i>rotest iiKAiutit any Interfereucv hy the Conpi'ess with 
Interstate commerce, in cliild-ma<le coods: 

** Whereas the almost complete cessation of certain commodities on account 
of the European war has forced the American manufacturers to invest millions 
of dollars in an effort to supply these deficiencies : Therefore l>e it 

*'l. Resolved by the Southern Knit Goods Manufacturers that the adminis- 
tration at Washington be earnestly requested to take immediate steps to 
formulate new laws or amend old statutes to prohibit the selling of foreign 
products in the American market at less than their market price prevailing in 
the country of their origin ; 

"2. Whereas the knit gocxls manufacturers of the Southern States are very 
seriously hurt by the oi)eration of the blockade ipstigated by belligerents against 
the transportation from Eur<»pean countries to the United States and for con- 
sumption therein of noncontraban?! chemicals and dyestuflFs: Now, therefore, 
he it 

'* Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that the President of the 
United States, the SeiTetary of State, and all Senators and Congressmen be 
informed that this branch of the textile manufacturing trade look to them for 
relief by demand on the belligerent powers to permit free intercourse with this 
United States of the said noncontraband articles, and that pending a settlement 
of this demand the United States take such measures as will si)eedily bring this 
about. 

TARIFF <!OM M ISSTON. 

"3. Whereas tlie American textile industry has sulleretl serious disadvantages 
owing to the condition of the domestic dyestufif industry under the circumstances 
brought about by the present European war ; an<l 

" Whereas we feel this is in part due to the failure of our Government to have 
In the past a just tariff on dyestuffs : Be it 

"Resolved, That this meeting of southern knlt-ggods manufacturers now as- 
sembled heartily indorse President Wilson in his proposal to establish a tariff 
commission, and that said commission fix a tariff that it finds to be equitable 
both to the textile manufacturer and to the life of the dyestuff industry. 

"4. Following up our indorsement of the tariff commission, and in view of 
the fact that there will i)robably be unforeseen foreign competition in the knit- 
S<K)ds industry at the close of the European Mar : Be it 

**Hesolred, That this report referred to the conunission recommend that the 
tariff commis.sion, imnied lately after its establishment, consider the present knit- 
Roods tariff with a view to making such amendments as the condition then 
warrant. 

"5. Whereas our National Congress is now considering a measure known as 
the Keating-Owens bill, which is of si)eclal importance to tlie knit-goods industry : 
Be St 

*' Resolved, That it be the sense of this convention that — 

** 6. Whereas we, the southern knitters are opposed to anything detrimental 
to the health of the childhood of the South, still, in view of the fact that the 
bill in question has been supported by the presentation of distorted facts con- 
cerning the true conditions of the child labor in the South ; and 

"Whereas it is being handled in a way to excite factional unfriendliness: 
Be It 

'* Resolved, That this particular bill is not a proper solution of the child-labor 
question or ofiered in a proper tiiae or in a proper way. 

The following extract from the Tuscaloosa (Ala.) Times-Gazette, indicates 
what it is believed is the real attitude of the South toward child-labor reform: 

AsHEViLLE, N. C, February 5. — ^A. J. McKelway, secretary for the Southern 
States of the National Child Labor Committee, spoke here this evening on child 
labor on The South for Child Labor Reform. He said, in part : 

" The South understands at last how it has been misrepresented and deceived 
and betrayed in the matter of child-labor reform. She declines any longer to 
allow the most reactionary employers of a single industry to arrogate to them- 
selves the right to speak for her and claim that * the South is attacked ' when 
the effort is made to protect the helpless children of the Nation. She recalls 
that the first feeble efforts at child-labor reform were denounced as proceeding 
from New England emissaries of labor; that when a national committee was 
forme<l, representing all sections of the country, to solve by common counsel 
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this natioiui^ prol»leui Jt wus deuouiicetl as liu%'iiig been tinaDC«Hl t)y cui-itnl 
Invested in New LiigluDd cotton mills}. She had seen the influence of this iUus- 
try, so conspicuous tor the exjiloitation of children, exerted in State legislatures 
and in the halls of Congress. She has seen southern Senators and Representa- 
tives, misrepresentatives all, strive to prevent the creation of a Children's Bu- 
reau and later strive to cripple it with uieager appropriations. And slie 1ms 
.seen the same little goup of Representatives in the House voting last year aud 
this again.st the Federal child-labor liill and describing it as an attack on th«' 
South. 

"And, if I do not misinterpret the spirit and traditions and sentiments of ui> 
own people, the South hotly resents the implication that her civilization is 
measured by the standards of dii Id-employing c«>tton mills. It is unfair to the 
South that such an impression of her humanity should have been made by th'^ 
exploiters of childhood and their Representatives that the press <li.spatches nov 
almost automatically carry the statement, * Southern Congressmen opi)ose Fed- 
eral child-labor bill.' For a majority of southern Congressmen votCNd for that 
bill, as they did for the Children's Bureau and for ample appropriations for 
that bureau. The South is not only in favor of the abolition of child labor, but 
she is getting ready to rebuke in no uncertain- fashion those who have mis- 
lepresented her views in the halls of Congress as she has already rebuked thoHO 
who as governors or as State legislators have defied the will of the people 
througli subservience to special interests." 

The following southern uewspaiiers are among those which have expressed 
their opinions emphatically in favor of child-labor reform, and in most Instances 
in favor of the principles of Federal regulation : 

Tampa (Fia.) Times, Roanoke (Va.) World, the Rome (6a.) Herald, the 
^\jiiericus (Ga.) Progress, tlie Galveston (Tex.) Tribune, the Macon (Ga.) 
Telegraph, the Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal, the Galveston (Tex.) News, 
the Asheville (N. G.) CitbEen, the Augusta (Ga.) Herald, the New Orleans 
(La.) Picayune, the Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise, the Memphis (Tenn.) Ck)in- 
mereial- Appeal, Meridian 1[Miss.) Star, Tucson (Ariz.) Star, the Baltimore 
American, the Houston (Tex.) Post, the Greenville (N. C.) Reflector, and the 
Journal of Labor, Atlanta. Extracts from some of these editorial expressions 
are printed below : 

[Roanoke (Vn.) World. 1 

THE MODERN SLAVERY. 

Those i>eopIe of the South, and they may be counted by the million, who take 
a broad view of things and who want to see their Nation developed along the 
highest lines, are following with profound regret the attitude of southern 
Representatives toward the Keating-Owen child-labor bill. 

This bill is designed to prevent the employment of children under 14 and t<» 
limit the hours of work for children between 14 and 16 to eight hours a day. 
In the large majority of States of the Union a law similar to this is in force, 
but In some Southern States it is fur below the standard which ttie best thought 
of the country plainly establishes. 

Opposition to the Keating-Owen measure comes almost entirely from the 
South, and particularly from Virginia and North and South Carolina. Such 
opposition, in our judgment, does not express the convictions of Virginia and 
Carolina people. In fact, it misrepresents them. It advertises them before tho 
world as champions of modern slavery. For years the American Nation has 
been struggling to break the shackles from the hands of children, to make life 
and opportunity for them brighter, and to put behind them the protective car*' 
of government. 

If the question of preventing child labor could be submitted to the citizens of 
Roanoke, it would pass by an overwhelming, if not unanimous, vote. We wish 
It were so that this fact could be made known to all the world. Roanoke stands 
in the forefront of the battle for the little ones, and it hears with profoundest 
sorrow of its misrepresentation by southern Democratic Congressmen. Roanoke 
is for the child first, last, and always, and It hangs its head in shame that men 
can sell the child's rights and the child's future for the perpetuation of material 
advantages. Roanoke Is opposed to slavery of every sort, and It hates with all 
its heart the slavery that would barter the lives of OfxVs precious charges for 
the bullrlfng up of gain. 
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fABhevfllp fN. C.) ritl»n. Feb. 4, 1916.1 
KEATING BTLl/S FIRST BU)OD. 

The passage of the Keating bill by one of the biggest majorities every ac- 
rordetl a measure in the lower House of Congress is a signal triumph for the 
opponents of child labor, and certainly a stinging rebuke to tlie Southern legis- 
lators who believe that their seats in Congress must be retained by the sacrifice 
of little children. It is rather a sad commentary on some of Dixie*s Representa- 
tives that they stood out in painful comparison to more than 300 Congressmen 
from other sections of the United States, and it is no record to be proud of that 
historians of the future will write. 

Child labor, a marketable commo<lity ! C'hild labor, a sop to be thrown to 
the great manufacturing interests that congressional succession may be unin- 
terrupted and that the profits of the aforesaid interests may grow greater and 
wax fatter ! Evidently there are 337 Congressmen opposed to 46 Congressmen, 
taking the figures of the Keating vote as being correct, who are not troubled 
by the question of constitutionality, but who know and believe that when the 
United States Government engages in the work of protecting its wards, its 
citizens of the future, it has entereil upon a mission which the States of them- 
selves seem unable to accomplish, mostly because they will not accomplish. If 
this great Government, which has reached out into so many questions involving 
State rights, will not protect its little ones from greed and oppression, who will 
protect them? It has been said that some parents must depend upon the labor 
of their children. This may be true in rare cases, but the number is remarkably 
small. In most cases the parents who feed on the strength and energy of their 
children, refusing to work themselves, are- burdens upon the Nation, and they 
throw upon socle tj' of the future more wrecks of their own type. The question 
of child labor is not a political one, and he who would attempt to make it so Is 
unworthy of the respect and confidence of his fellow men. This is a national 
question, and while the public conscience has not yet been fully aroused to 
this danger which threatens the country, a danger far greater than the lack of 
armament, a day of accounting is coming, a day wherein a zeal for justice and 
fairness to helpless childhood will be kindled In the hearts of the people. For, 
after all, justice Is a law of God, founded upon nothing less than His eternal 
wisdom. 

I Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer, Feb. 9. 1916.1 
THE CHILD-LABOR EVIL. . 

Just SO long as the North Carolina opponents of the Keating bill contented 
tliemselves with making objections to the bill based upon their belief that It 
is unconstitutional, that it Is a bill which overrides State rights, that It Is a bill 
which Is to be made the basis of conditions In which New England mills will 
be favored as .against southern mills, they were on pretty safe ground to argue 
against that measure which has just passed the United States House of 
Representatives. 

But when the position is seriously taken that there are laws with relation to 
child labor in North Carolina whicli meet the need or which are satisfactory to 
the people who want to see childhood protected, arguments against the Keating 
bill fall fiat. It is a well-known thing that bills with " teeth " in them for the 
ending of child-labor laws have been put to sleep In the State senate, and at the 
last session the modest bill for State inspection was done to death by cotton 
mill manufacturers and the influence they had in the senate. 

In its child-labor laws North Carolina, we believe, is classed at the bottom 
of the list of those looking out for its children, and In this Is placed with 
South Carolina, New Mexico, and Wyoming. We can't say that we " point with 
pride" to any such comradeship. In fact, we wish we were well away from the 
three States to which we are linked In the lack of care we give to childhood 
which Is forced Into the mills. And especially so when we recognize that It Is 
that position which Is said to have been largely the reason for the Keating 
bill, the purpose of which Is to lift the emphatic hand of the law against child 
labor. 

■ 27896~1( 
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fOreenKboro (N. C.) Record, Feb. 15, 1016.1 
MB. SMTTHE. 

Mr. Smythe. fottou-niill owner of South Carolina, was before a Senate com- 
mittee to-dny oiUKisIng the Keating child-labor bill, and he came near converting 
us, at any rate — to favor the measure which he opposes. This paper has been 
inclined to antagonism of the proposed law which would prohibit the interstate 
shipment of gooils made by child labor, believing that the laws on the subject 
might be handled best by the individual States, but the manner of the fight be- 
ing made upon the bill is very near to convincing us that the bill is not only 
meritorious but that certain of the mills are more dependent upon the labor of 
children than we had ever supposed. From time to time the statement has 
reached our ears that none favors child-labor laws which relieve the manufac- 
turers of the demand that they employ children more than the average manu- 
facturer himself, ami, believing this, we have been inclined to oppose yellow 
agitation for legislation in the matter. But there are some views we have which 
are principles. ^ We do not believe an industry which oilers homes to families Is 
justifiable in arguing that these families must work their 14 and 15 year old 
children to keep up the household, and therefore we can not see any good pur- 
pose In n mill owner presenting this phase of the case to the Congress. 

[Raleigh (N, C.) Progressive Farmer. February, 1916.1 

Since southern manufacturers with their vast wealth and Influence have used 
their power to prevent suitable child-labor legislation by State action, nothing 
remains hut for the National Government to handle this matter. 

[ Wlnston-Salem (N. C.) Journal, Feb. 4, 1910.] 
CHIIJ) LABOR IS UP TO SENATE. 

It is now up to the United States Senate to say whether or not the Supreme 
Court will face the necessity of passing on the constitutionality of a Federal 
law prohibiting the shipment of goods made by children from one State to 
another. As was generally expected, the child-labor bill passed the House Wed- 
nesday by an overwhelming majority, which was, we have no doubt, a little 
more overwhelming than the friends of the measure had anticipated. There 
were few who thought that only 46 Members of the House would in the final test 
register dissenting voices against the Keating bill ; but so it was. 

Coming from the House as it does with such a powerful majority in its favor, 
there is good reason to believe that the Senate will also pass this bill. More and 
more the Senate is becoming mindful of the fact that the House is close to the 
people and is fresh from the people and as a usual thing knows what the people 
want in the way of legislation. And the Senator who is as much politician a? 
statesman — and most Senators are that — nearly always keeps his ear close to 
the ground. Such Senators will think twice before flying directly in the face of a 
House majority of 337 to 46, Constitution or no Constitution. When the test 
comes we dare say he will find it much easier to shift the burden of safeguard- 
ing the Constitution from his own to the Supreme Court's shoulders than to 
take the responsibility himself. 

Of course there are a great many Senators who are first of all statesmen and 
who would be willing to sacrifice their seats to principle, who would rather lose 
their jobs than to vote for a measure which they believe to be against the letter 
and the spirit of the Constitution. Then there are not a few Senators who, like 
many Members of the House, honestly believe that Congress has a right under 
the Constitution to pass this child-labor bill. These last — ^the politician Senators 
and statesmen Senators who are honest, but, in our opinion, mistaken — nvIH 
doubtless predominate when the vote is taken on the Keating bill. 

[Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial-Appeal, Jan. 4, 1916.} 

But the right to gi'lnd the hope and health and joy out of little children b.T 
long hours of hard labor In close factories or dark mines belongs to no man 
and no corporation of men. And It is against the greed of these would-he 
gi'lnders that the child labor committee has formulatefl Its bill. The members 
of this committee are tiot speaking frijni hearsay Information. They have 
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personally inspected the mills, the sweatshops, and the mines where the blood 
und hope of the undeveloped children have been coined into factory products. 
It is in behalf of these children that they are seeking to arouse public sentiment, 
that C3ongress may be induced to pass a national law that will be effective 
nnrt protective. 

mickors' (N. C.) Dally Reeord, Jan. Ifi, 1916.] 

There are only a few defenders of those who would stand for the system in 
North Carolina. A rich (Commonwealth can not afford to be backward in 
the matter of child labor, and North Carolina manufacturers should let the 
world know that they are willing to go as far as any State in practical welfare 
legislation. Wholesome legislation is coming, and it would be n^uch better if 
(lie broad-minded men among the manufacturers would take it upon themselves 
to see that good laws are made and then obeyed. 

[Anderson (S. C.) Farmers' Tribune, Jan. 11, 1916.] 
KILLS WOBK OVERTIME. 

Some operatives of the Anderson mills called at Farmers Tribune Saturday 
and asked that we call attention to the fact that that mill was daily violating 
the laws of the State by working the operatives overtime. " While we are not 
required to start work until 15 minutes after the wheels start, yet if we do not 
take up our work 15 minutes before the appointed time, the work is so torn up 
that it requires half a day to straighten out the mess," said one of the oper- 
atives. "Of course," continued this operative, "we do not get pay for 
straightening up this work, and therefore rather than lose several hours 
straightening up what the machines have messed up, we go to work 15 minutes 
ahead of time in the morning and at noon, which allows us only 30 «iinutes to 
get home for dinner and back to the machines. Those who work by the day 
are also required to work overtime, which amount to about a half a day during 
the week ** 

[Groenvillo (S. ('.) Homo t'ircle.] 
GOBPOBATION, NOT STATE, OFFICERS. 

The other day we had an interview with a prominent attorney regarding the 
cotton mill deputy sheriffs in the State. He said : " I don't believe in these mill 
Ullage police being hired and paid by these mill corporations, as they are more 
bound to serve for the corporation than the general public, as their service is 
better in the interest of where their salary comes from, than anywhere else. 
While these are supposed to be State officers, they don't serve the State, only 
in the Interest and by their commands of the corporations — he is not inde- 
pendent." 

He further stated, regarding the Freez riot: "The mill police, ISir. Justice, 
seemed to stand around with his hands in his pockets, only doing what the 
mill management told him; otherwise he would have prevented the riot if he 
had been acting independent." 

" Think the legislature could change this law, that all State officials should 
be paid by the State, and not some public corporation to pay and use them in 
the interest of their individual welfare." 

[Greenville (8. C.) Home (Mrcle.] 
THE KEASON WHY. 

Little babies thrown out into the streets, together with household effects. 
Can you imagine the cause? Not for a crime ; not for lack of industry ; not for 
lack of efficiency in work ; not for lack of morality, because the religious pic- 
tures that were hanging on the walls with this inscription : " Jesus is the Head 
of this House"; that proves these people were religious. Well, what? Why 
were they thrown out into the street? Because the workers joined a labor 
union; and this is the punishment decreed and operated by capital. Just be- 
cause a man exercised his rights of citizenship — independence — he must be 
thrown out of a home, and these little babies must suffer. 

Thrown out by Judson mills just beoanso they would not yield to slavery and 
ignorance, and domination of capital. 
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[(}r^f^nv\Uo (S. i\) Home Circle, Feb. 10, 1916.1 

The Keating clilld-Iabor bill meets with favor in Congress. It passed by a 
vote of 337 to 46. This bill prohibits the interstate shipment of the products of 
child labor, under a heavy i^enalty. but excepts boys and girls' clubs. 

If the bill passes the Senuate it then becomes a law. And It will be of a great 
benefit to all mill workers. It means better pay for the grown people that have 
children. It gives the children the benefit of education, while it don't prohibit 
children from work on the farms. And it don't prohibit children from working 
in cotton mills, but it does prohibit the shipping of child-labor products outside 
of the State on which it is produced. 

[Americus (Ga.) Herald.] 
STATE WILL NOT PROVIDE F VCTORY INSPECTOR TO EXFOFJCK C'HIl.U-T.ABOR l.AW. 

There will he no ade^iuate enforcement of the Georgia child-labor law tor 
at least another year. At the extraordinary session of tlie legislature there 
was no mention of the bill to provide a factory inspector among the six sub- 
lects for legislative action. At present the commissioner of labor is charged 
with the enforcement of the child-labor law in addititm to the '* collection, colla- 
tion, and dissemination of information and statistics concerning labor in its 
relation to capital ; location, capacity, and output of mills and factories ; quan- 
tity of raw material used by them annually ; location and horsepower of valu- 
able water powers," etc., for which work he is provided with two office assist- 
ants. 

The bill providing for an assistant factory inspector to enforce the child-labor 
law was favorably reported by both house and senate committees at the last 
session, and the governor was urged by the Department of Labor, the labor 
unions, and other friends of child-labor reform to include it in the program for 
the extraordinary session. 

" This is one of the occasions when we realize more strongly than ever that 
a Federal child-labor law is the most important goal in the campaign against 
child labor," said Dr. A. J. McKelway, the National child labor committee's 
secretary for the Southern States, who has just returned from Atlanta. " For 
years we have fought to improve the child-labor law in Georgia, and last year 
we did succeed in raising the age limit from 12 to 14, with the exemption for 
poverty raised from 10 to 12 years. But now the State refuses to provide for 
the enforcement even of that mild law. If we had a Federal law we w^ould not 
have to wait for the Georgia Legislature to take action. The law could be en- 
forced by Federal inspectors." 

[Rome (Ga.) Herald, Feb. 6, 1916.] 
THE CHILD-IABOB BILL. 

The Keating child-labor bill barring from interstate commerce the producta 
of child labor has passed the National House of Representatives by a vote of 
337 to 46. This is probably a forerunner of what will happen in the Senate. 
Under the provisions of the bill a heavy penalty is Imposed for interstate ship- 
ment of any commodity made in whole or In part by children under 16 years of 
age. 

Unless the children are protected the foundation of the Government will 
soon begin to totter. There have been from time to time enacted in all States 
child-labor laws. The great trouble has been that these laws have never been 
enforced as they should be. Usually the lobbyists in the State capitals have 
managed in some sagacious way to add a rider to the child-labor bill which 
effectually impedes the real purpose of the law. Now that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has taken a hand in the game of child protection the children of the 
future will be substantially looked after. 

The Keating bill has been a source of contention for some time. It was pre- 
pared during the last session of Congress but was not presented at that time. 
Now that it has been passed with such a convincing vote in the lower House 
its ultimate passage in the Senate can be safely predicted, but it is not prob- 
able that the vote will be so emphatic. 
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[Americu8 (<Ja, i Times-Dlfipateh.] 
CHILD-LABOR tEOISLATlON. 

The lower branch of Congress is said to be ready to again pass the Keating 
diild-labor bill, which woulti prevent slilpnient across State Iin«»s of the pro<lucts 
of the labor of children under a certain ajrc. It is the l>elief tha*^ tlio Senate will 
attempt to die without action, Just as it did last session. This will be more 
difficult, however, because the life of this Congress — ^two years — ^began In De- 
cember, and friends of the measure in the Senate, if they be sincere la their 
desire to get the bill on the statute books, can make life very rniseralde for its 
opponents. 

Southern Congressmen are, as a rule, against the measure. Some of their 
biggest industries employ children extensively and the claim is that if this class 
of labor is denied the employer the industry would be compelled to close. 

There has been a marked advance in Congress in the past few years against 
the highly objectionable kind of child labor. When Senator Beveridge de- 
manded restrictive legislation along about 1006 he was looked upon as a 
visionary and his bill went to the Judiciary Committee, where it was put to 
death on the ground that it was unconstitutional and therefore not fit to be 
even discussed in public place. 

The thing is very much alive, however. Some day it will become a law. 



FAuKUSta (Ga.) Herald, Feb. 11, 1916.] 
GOOD REASONS FOB DISCOMFORT. 

" We pray for the uncomfortable, who do not care for anythii^ so long as 
they are left at ease." From a prayer by Rev. Levi M. Powers at the inaugu- 
ration exercises of the Gloucester, Mass., municipal council on January 17. 

There are many classes of these comfortable persons, and sometimes it be- 
comes society's duty to stir them up a little bit. Just now there is the Keat- 
ing-Owen bill, concerning which some prosperous, charitable, and altogether 
complacently comfortable persons prefer to remain in ignorance. 

The Keating-Owen measure was introduceil into Congress with the object of 
prohibiting the shipment in interstate commerce of goods in the production and 
manufacture of which child labor has entiered. 

Many very comfortable persons do not care to know that State legislation 
has not protected little children from ex[)loitation. There are, in fact, a dozen 
States with very good child-labor laws — from which the canning industries are 
carefully exempted. 

And so tots of 5 and 6 are permitted to snip beans or top cans from 4 a. m. 
for Just as many hours as they can be kept awake in the season of ripe vege- 
tables ; and in certain fish canneries children of 8 and 10 work 15 and 16 hours 
a day in the busy season. 

Details of some of the glass works of Pennsylvania, the coal mines of West 
Virginia, and the textile mills of Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi would stir 
up a considerable amount of unrest among the comfortably ignorant if they 
would read the reports of the national child-labor committee. 

The main opposition to the Keating-Owen bill in the Senate is expected from 
the southern cotton-mill Interests, but — and this a most disturbing bit of in- 
formation — these mills are often owned by members of New England corpora- 
tions. 

How can you help, not being a Senator or a southern mill owner. 

You can help to stir up the too comfortable about the condition of child 
labor and they will see to it that the Senate becomes uncomfortable enough 
to pass the Keating-Owen bill. 

[Macon (Ga.) Telegraph.] 
OUR WORKING CHILDREN. 

Southern cotton mills are under fire, and defense as well, at the meeting of 
the Annual Child Labor Conference In Ashevllle. The child-labor workers con- 
tend conditions throughout the South are pretty bad — worse than anywhere 
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else — while the representatives of southern textile manofacturers recriminates 
about terrible conditions in the tenements of New York and asks the child- 
labor workers if they have ever done anything to help the families so oppressed 
in the South* A bootless argument and designefl to do harm to honest folks 
on botli sides of the fenc«. 

The Telegraph is not going to Join the oue-two-tiiree-all-together-now-boys 
chorus of defense for the southern cotton mill, because there are a great many 
thlngH Hbout a great many of them that can not be defended. We do work a 
lot of children who are too young tu work, even though Georgia, for instance, 
has n pretty fair sort of u law in this respect. The jokers in all child-labor 
legislation in the South, however, pretty well tie the hands of even those who 
would be milltantly In favor of stopping the abuses. 

As for Mr. Carter, he is declainiing against the charge that children work to 
keep grown folks in idleness and comfort. Is that not true? Cases like it in 
Macon are constantly cropping up, and this is not a city of nonresident mill 
ownership. Nearly all operators and owners of Macon cotton mills live on the 
spot with their mills, and for that reason watch for abuses and remedy them 
where T>ossible. In other cities, however, where hired officials are in sole 
charge, the situation is pretty bad — ^an oltl story to Southern people, who open 
their eyes every once in so often and take a look around them. 

The Telegraph stands to defend Georgia and the South from unjust attacks, 
but where we are weak and where we are wrong our own aroused public con- 
sciousness of it Is the only thing to do ns any good. Even If somebody In 
Illinois or Wisconsin tells iis something unpleasant about ourselves, we have 
no holler coming if the charge is true. And a good many things said about us 
are true, and when they are the Telegraph does not propose to " patriotically "— 
tlemngo^ically — lie about It just to keep the sinners feeling comfortable. 

^ IMaoon «Ga.) Telegraph, Feb. 8, 1916.] 

MITXS AND CHILDSEN. 

The Telegraph reiilizes tlu» seriousness of the cotton mill as a factor in the 
social development and progit^s of the South. Increasingly industry is follow- 
ing its natural bent and getting the manufacturer as close to the pro<lucer as 
possible, and so we are getting more and more textile mills each year because 
we are tlie textile staple producers. There is much to be said against the 
cotton mill's coming. It really doesn't help the community much, if it does not 
actually injure the standar*! of the race Itself. A few people are bettered by 
them, a great many are aftVctod in just the opposite. 

The worst feature, of o<Mn'se, is the effect of the work, the pay roll and its 
limitations, on those who tend to the spindles all day long. Not much is paid 
for this work, because it is not, as a matter of fact, worth mucli. Again, even 
these pay rolls can not be met unless the mill owner sells his product at a profit. 
If he makes any substantial increase in wages or reduction in hours and the 
other fellow doesn't, the only thing accomplished is the certain bankruptcy of 
the man who wanted to do better l)y his employees. But something has to he 
done. We'v(» got to quit working our children, and that means raising the wages 
of adults. 

For instance, let us look into the attitude engendered on the part (»f many 
mill owners by the necessities, if such they be, of their business, as exeniplifie<l 
in the hearings before the committee looking into Federal child-labor legisla- 
tion. David Clark, editor of the Southern Textile Bulletin, is on the stand : 

" Congressman Keating. Did the mill owners of North Carolina, in eflort to 
ameliorate the condition of the employees, support Gov. Kitchln in his recom- 
mendation? (This was a recommendation for rigid Inspection of factories.) 

" Mr. CrARK. I did not favor inspection. 

" Congressman Keating. Was that because you did not have faith in the 
State Inspectors, or because you had a good deal of faith in the mill own- 
ers? ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" Mr. Clark. It is largely a grafter proposition. ♦ ♦ * 

•• Congressman I^ondon. What do you mean by a grafting proposition? 

*' Mr. Ci.ARK. I am not prepared to give you the facts, but my understanding 
Is that if you pay, you get a chum bill of health. 

" Congressman London. You believe your mill owners would resort to corrup- 
tion in order to escape a -fair inspection? 

" Mr. Clark. Xot more than any others: not more than was ne<»esRary. 
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" Congressman London. You mean they would resort to corruption of a Gov- 
ernment official? 

" Mr. Clabk. Well, yes ; If they were held up." 

Asked about compulsory education — ^whlch in the opinion of the Telegraph 
Is the only real solution of the problem — Mr. Clark gave voice to the following 
rather remarkable indictment against the statesmanship of North Carolina of 
which those who come from It boast so loudly and lustily : 

"When these people (the families of the operatives) come from the moun- 
tains they do not believe in education. That is the reason we do not have 
compulsory education In North Carolina, because the isolated mountain districts 
would go Republican if we forced compulsory education upon them." 

According to the New Republic, which is giving these rather remarkable 
njnfessions some passing but exceedingly keen treatment, ex-Gov. Kitchin re- 
marked that '* the cotton mill furnishes an opportunity for light and remuner- 
ative work for children " — on which the New Republic remarks : " That is, 10 
hours work a day. A sort of light refreshment." Continuing, Kitchin, hired 
to represeent the mill owners, says : " Children 12 and 14 years old can do Just 
as good work as a 30-year-old man with the work he is doing, and take care 
of the family. I think that Is a blessing." Followed him a doctor employed 
by a cotton mill who said that a girl of 12 may be employed in a cotton mill 11 
hours a day without injury. 

The following are excerpts taken from the testimony of mill owners and 
their representatives at the hearing : 

" If a mill operating 11 hours a day employs children only 8 hours it 
would probably require additional machinery. 

" The cotton mill has done more than anything else in the South to save the 
people from the farm. 

**If this law passed, and the younger children were taken out of the millSr 
the families would go back to the farm. 

" If this bill passed it would affect 35 children between 14 and 16 in our mill 
of 400 people. This would necessitate our building eight new houses to take 
care of the new families that would be brought in. 

"A roll of cotton cloth made by child labor Is just as long, just as wide, Just 
as white, and Just as good as if made by adults. 

"Congress never tried between 1830 and 1860 to prevent interstate com- 
merce in the products of slave labor. 

" You can't fix an age limit for child labor any more than you tell when a pig 
becomes a hog." 

[Montgomt^ry (Ala.) Journal, Feb. 10, 1915.] 
cHiLD-KAi'.oK miA. axi> overwuki.m ing sentiment behind it. 

The Keating bill to bar from interstate commerce tlie products of child labor, 
which passed the House February 2 by n vote of 337 to 46, a majority which 
even surprised friends of the bill, is one of the most stringent In some of Its 
features of any reform measure that has yet passed that body. 

The bill provides heavy penalties for interstate shiiJineut of any commodity 
produced in whole or in part by children under 16 working in mines or quarries 
or by children under 14 working in mills, cjinneries, workshops, or manufactur- 
ing establishments. 

Where children are employed at night or more than eight hours a day in 
this latter class of industries the minimum age is 16 instead of 14. 

WTiile a few Members of the South voted against the bill, the Record shows 
that, with the exception of one vote, that of Parker, of New Jersey, a Republican, 
not a single Member from the Northern and Western States voted against the 
bill. 

The opposition from the southern Congressmen who opposed the measure was 
based upon the theory of State rights. Representative Webb, of North Carolina, 
ohairman of the Judiciary Committee, speaking from that viewpoint in opposi- 
tion to the bill, argued employment of the children in occupations that destroy 
health and prevent development was a matter that should be left for each State 
to decide for itself. He held that the unrestricted employment of children here- 
tofore had not prevented the development of many successful men who had 
suffered the hardships of labor in their childhood. 

This statement by Webb brought a very vigorous and effective protest from 
U<>preseutatlve Garland, Member at Large from Pennsylvania, who told the 
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House that lie w«h one of the men referred to by Mr. Webb us having .succeeded 
despite the hardships of his early life. 

It was because of what he had to go through aud the suffering he endured 
as a child that he wanted to aid in protecting all other children from similar 
experiences. 

A Washington corresix)ndent, in conmieuting on tlie passage of the bill, ex- 
presses the opinion that " the tremendous vote against the effort to invoke State 
rights to continue a national wrong must be regarded as evidence of the break- 
ing down of the old State-rights sentiment, even among Democrats. The south- 
'em men opposing this bill offered all the old arguments against the invasion of 
State authority by the Federal Government without making the slightest im 
pression upon anyone but themselves.*' 

" Northern and western Democrats and a number of southern men also," he 
says, "merely laughed at the suggestion that an evil should be alhiwed to c*»n- 
tlnue because It is sanctioned by a State." 

This Is the same argument that has been use<l aaglnst the passage of a national 
prohibition amendment and the legislation ngaln.st the conservation of natural 
resources. 

((Jalveston (Tex.^ Tribune.] 

THE CHILD OR THE MILL. 

Quite recently the Committee on Labor of the House of Representatives at 
Washington approved a bill having for its purpose the discouragement of chiW 
labor. The provisions of the measure forbid the passage outside the State in 
which were originated the products of mines, quarries, or mills the result 
of child labor. It was expected that most of the opposition to the proposed 
law, If any opposition developed, would come from the factory regions of New 
England or the mining fields of Pennsylvania, but the sui-prlslng development in 
connection with the measure was that the most vigorous opposition to Its pas- 
sage came from Representatives of the Southern States. While the South has 
very few mines and not enough factories to be entitled to much simicc In tables 
of statistics, it is known that this section has for years been anxious that the 
cotton factories of the Nation be establlshe<l where they logically belong — in 
close proximity to the cotton fields, in the section where most of the rnw 
material is produced. 

New England has succeeiled in almost eliminating child labor from its mills 
and factories, substituting cheap labor from Europe. This still leaves New 
England fairly strongly entrenched against all efforts to wrest the cotton manu- 
facturing business from that section, and this has apparently strengthened tin* 
opposition to the child-labor proposition, the Southern Representatives advanc- 
ing the argument that the passage of this measure will kill forever any hop<^ 
that the South may entertain for the establishment of cotton mills in the cotton 
belt. South Carolina is about the only State in the South in which cotton mills 
are being operated, and it Is pointed out that these mills have been able to exist 
only because of the employment of children. 

It may be true that conditions in the South Carolina mills are much better 
than they were in the New England cotton mills during the time children 
were worked, but even Ideal conditions will not warrant the steady employ- 
ment of children of tender age for long hours and in the close atmosphere of 
a factory with Its lint-laden air and disagreeable odors which no factory has 
ever been able to entirely eliminate. There are men, plenty of them, who would 
not accept financial gain at the cost of a child's health, but they are never 
brought face to face with conditions as they actually exist and probably believe 
that their dividends are earned honestly, but there are others who would take 
advantage of anything that offers that their incomes might be made to show 
an annual increase, and it is against these avaricious ones that such laws as the 
one proposed are made. 

No one argues that a child should not be made to work, but the work should 
be suited to the ability of the child and ample provision should be made for 
the recreation of those who are to in the future carry the burdens of society, 
commerce, and State. 

There are too many children whose parents have the wrong idea in connection 
with child rearing, and consequently deprive them of one of the greatest bless- 
ings God has given the huma^ race — ^the privilege of work — ^but this Is no 
justification of placing adult burdens on youthful shoulders and lengthening 
the hours of toll until the frail body weakens and succumbs to the load. 
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The i!hiUl is luit the chattel uf the parenL The State has a right to demand 
(liat certaiu pruvisious safeguarding the life and health of the girl or the boy 
shall be observe«I. We see the Jiistire of holding haek the stroke that would 
inflict needless pain ui)on some dumb brute; we establish hospitals and resorts 
for the treatment of children who may be afflicted with insidious diseases, fre- 
quently when we know tluit these maladies have been brought on through 
ignorance or the avarice of parents or tliose who esteeiu a dollar above a life, 
and there is not the least inconsistency in our attackin;; this evil at its fountain 
head and seeking to prevent the s]K)ilation of our young rather than to under- 
take the reconstruction of the weakenetl iKHly after it has been subjected to a 
treatment acknowle<lged to l>e harmful, yet which is permit teil because of 
financial or commercial considerations. A tliousaud cotton mills in the South 
would not begin to com]>ensate for the life of one child, and we have good 
reas<m to blush that our Representatives see this matter from a different iwint 
of view. 

[Dallas iTex.) N€wr, Fob. S, HUG.] 

THK H«)l'SK VUTKS 337 TO 4l» FOR THK KE.\TINC; BILL. 

The Keating bill to exclude tlie proilucts of child lab(»r friun the cimnuels of 
Interstate commerce passtMl the House by a vote of 337 to 46. The passiige of 
the bill was clearly fores^HMu but an agreement so nearly unanimous was hardly 
to be expected. 

The measure now goes to the Senate. That boily has been, in time imst, 
something of a citadel for the opiK)nents of child-labor legislation. Defeatetl 
everywhere else, they have been able to retire into the Senate and hold out 
ngainst public sentiment. Undoubtedly the Keating bill will encounter the 
same stubborn opi)osition In the Senate that its several pretUx^essors have. Bui 
the Senate must be somewhat impresseil and persua(le<l by the size of the ma- 
jority in the House, made up as it is so largely of men who are shrewd and un- 
remitting in their efforts to find out what is wanted of them. To the Senate 
this huge majority must signify that public opinion not only desires but demands 
the enactment of this measure. If the bill shall fail in the Senate, it is likely 
to be because its opponents iilibuster, for the indications are they will not be 
able to muster a majority. 

Aside from the impressiveness of the vote, the most interesting incident in the 
House was the emergence of Mr. Cannon. Mr. Cannon bade the House take 
note of the circumstance that there are no child-labor laws in Canada. From 
that he advanced to the further proposition that American canners are in com- 
petition with Canadian canners. Thus fortified with premises, ^Ir. Cannon 
concluded, in the form of an amendment, that American canners ought to be 
exempted from the requirements of the law. 

From which one must infer that, in the estimation of Mr. Cannon, it is proper 
to conscript from the schoolhouses when only an army of cliildren can save us 
from commercial invasion. Happily, the House did not concur in this view. 

[Galveston (Tex.) News, Jan. 28, 1916.] 

» 

PURPOSE OF THE KEATING CHILD-LABOR BILL. 

Representative Webb, of North Carolina, says the Keating labor bill is an 
attempt to violate the Constitution of the United States, and that the success 
of It " would mean that Congress could enter your State and take charge of 
its factories." .lust what tbe statement last quoted means is not clear, nor is 
It likely that Mr. Webb could give any very explicit definition of it. If it is 
intended to expi*ess the belief that the passage of this bill would remove all 
limitations on the exercise of Federal power in the several States, the statement 
Is quite absurd. 

It ought not to be necessary to remind anyone that this bill, if enacted, 
would not forbid the employment of children, or even babies, in the mills of 
North Carolina or any other State. It would permit the working of children, 
since, indeed, no one pretends that Congress has the authority to forbid the 
working of them ; but it would declare that the products of the labor of children 
under 16 years of age shall not be admitted into Interstate commerce. Hence, 
it would result that the State would retain all of its present authority and de- 
termine whether It will permit the employment of children or not. There 
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would be no restraint on the sale of the prfKhiots of thoir lah<»r within the State, 
hut, as has l)et*n said, those protlnc-ts could not l>e sold beyond the State. Of 
course the practical effect of the bill wouhl !>e to compel all manufacturers who 
cfire to engage in interstate commerce to observe the requirements of the act 
with respect to the employment of children. Manufacturers within the States 
would be under a constraint imposed on them by the Federal Government, 
«nd it is this circumstance which has probably inciteil Mr. Webb Into making 
the statement quoted. One of the purposes of the bill is, of course, to emanci- 
pate very young children from the mills in those States which permit this in- 
dustrial serfdom. But another purpose of the bill is to protect manufacturers 
who employ adults and pay adult wages from the competition of manufacturers 
who employ children and pay children\s wages. Certainly this is a regulation 
of interstate commerce that falls well within the contemplations of the Constitu- 
tion. 

[Beaumont (Tex.i Enterprise, Feb. 7, 1916.] 

The fight made by southern Congressmen against the Keating antichild-labor 
bill which passed the House Wednesday was not creditable either to them or 
to the i>eople whom they represent, for while the bill, if it passes the Senate 
and becomes a law, will not have the effect of preventing child labor in the 
several States when the manufactured product is sold only within the State, 
it goes, probably, as far as the Federal Government can proceed against an 
Industrial evil. 

Representative Webb, of North Carolina, opposed the measure on the grountl 
that it was urged by New York women of the idle rich class " to strike against 
three or four States of the South," who " will probably next Sunday wear on 
their hats flowers made by tiny little children of New York's tenements that 
never see the sunlight." 

"This is unfortunately true," as the Meridian Dispatch observes. "We of 
the South can not sympathize with our critics in the North who behold not 
the beam in their own eyes; our villifiers who decry 'rotten industrial con- 
ditions*; and the blind- who can not see that child labor in tenement houses is 
not comparable with child labor In the cotton fields. 

"We have our own child-labor problems, however, and if the Federal Gov- 
ernment can discourage a form of child slavery, whether it happens to be in 
Georgia or Alabama or Pennsylvania or New Jersey, we should support It." 

(Now Orleans (La.) Picayune, Jan. 21, 1916.] 

But while there has been a great deal of opposition from the South to the 
passage of this law on the ground that it is an invasion of State rights It i« 
getting more and more support every day from this section. The matter is 
being discussed at length and the public is better informed. Latterly the cam- 
paign against child labor has been conducted almost entirely on this side of 
the Ohio. The first demand N\as for State legislation and regulation and in 
nearly all of the States laws were secured on this subject. The contest in 
Louisiana during Gov. San<lers's administration will be remembered, and it 
gave us far better legislation than had been previously in force. A conference 
of the Southern States was held to consider the question and assure coopera- 
tion, but it was found impossible to reach an agreement, those States operat- 
ing most of the cotton factories refusing to make concessions and insisting that 
the success of the industry in this section as against the New England factories 
\vas largely based on cheap child labor. 

At the conference in this city it was announced that it was hopeless and im- 
possible to persuade those States which had not acted to do so, and that the 
only chance of success lay in Federal legislation based on the interstate-com- 
merce provision. This gave new life to the child-labor bill now before Congress 
and which is being pushed more vigorously than ever. 

It would be absurd to venture any guesses as to whether or not the bill 
will pass Congi'ess at this session, but all the indications are that it. will be 
placed on the statute book sooner or later, and probably at an early day. The 
sentiment of the country has been growing steadily stronger against child labor 
as not at all necessary to the success of any industry, and the argument of 
cheaper labor becomes weaker every day as we realize that good and fair wages 
are to the interest of the country as a whole. The argument as to the cotton 
mills is an argument against the South. If mills in this section, situated in tbe 
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cotton fields themselves, am not compete with t]u»si^ a thousiinci miles away, 
then the industry is in a very discouraging condition. The assertion that 
southern mills can not handle a southern proiluct without cheap child labor ta 
incredible — a slander on this section. 

(Tampa (Fla.> Times, Jan. 10, lOlti.l 

nensinis chold labor. 

Former Gov, Kiteliiu, of North Carolina, told a story to tlie Labor Committee 
of the House of Representatives at Washington the other day that should 
make the good people of North Carolina bow their heads with shame. It must 
be very humiliating to liave one of the ** biggest men '* of a State go before a 
national body and say, as Mr. K itch in said, that child labor is an economic 
necessity in his Commonwealth. Now, Air. Kitchin did not use exactly those 
words, but that is what he meant when he defended the employment of children 
ill the cotton mills of North Carolina. He was '* ably " backed in his state- 
ments by David Clark, who e<lits a journal at Charlotte devoted to the textile 
industry. We take it that Mr. (>lark is devoted to the business that brings 
liim his bread. Not to be wondere<l at, of course, but it is not quite so com- 
I)reliensible that a man would lend himself to the enslavement of helpless 
children in such a behalf. 

Mr. Kitchin told the committee, which hud under considenttion the Keating- 
< hven bill designed to prevent interstate shipment of gooiis manufactured witli 
tlie aid of child labor, that, " We of the South oppose this measure because we 
believe our people who have to work should be permitted to do so. We have 
many of this class and the cotton mills afford them an opportunity to earn a 
good living. I think it cruel to drive a 15-year old boy out of a mill if he has 
anyone to support.' ' 

In answer to the question whether mothers' pensions would not remove this 
alleged necessity, Mr. Kitchin made this remarkable statement : " Our State 
is unable to take care of its poor." He could more truthfully have said: 
" Such men as myself in our State do not care to assume the burden of aiding 
the unfortunate." It would have been much closer to the actual truth. 

But let it go at that. The fact is, it is the Kitchins of this world who are 
determined to wreak profit from the twisted, stunted bodies and undeveloped 
minds of the helpless young. They are willing to deprive the helpless, to the 
profit of their own pockets. A sin? Yes, and more. They need to be set aside, 
and if legislation such as that contemplated in the Keatlng-Oweu bill be neces- 
sary to set them aside, the quicker it is passed the better. 

Thank heavens the Kitchins are not representative of the good people of the 
South. They are merely an undesirable class; the Scrooges, as it were, who 
have not yet awakened to the rights of the Tiny Tims of the land ! 

TTampa (Pla.) Times, Jan. 27, 1916.] 
states' bights, cotton mills, and child labor. 

The question of States' rights has been injected into the fight iij?ainst the 
Keating child-labor bill, now before Congress, and warfare on the measure, 
led by some southern Senators and Representatives, will be bitter. 

The southerners who present strongest opposition to the measure represent 
States in which cotton mills are located, and therefore their fight Is made in 
behalf of cotton-mill interests, headed by New P]ngland and southern capital- 
ists. It seems almost impossible to place a decent child-labor law on the 
statute books of these States, which Is anything but creditable to their political 
leaders and legislators. We object to Government interference with States' 
rights, but the spirit of protection demands that something be done in behalf 
of the tolling children of Commonwealths, the political representatives of which 
positively refuse to " see the light." 

[Meridian (Miss.) Star, Jan. 4, 1016.1 
CHILD-LABOR BILL NOT SECTIONAL MEASURE. 

The fight made by southern Congressmen against the Keatinj,^ antichild-labor 
bill which passed the House Wednesday was not creditable either to them or 
to the people whom they represent; for while the bill, if it passes the Senate 
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and becomes a law, will iu)t have the effect of preventing child labor in the 
several States when the manufactured product is sold only within the State, 
it goes probably as far as the Federal Government can proceed against an 
industrial evil. 

Representative Webb, of North Carolina, opposed the measure on the grounds 
that it was urge<l by New York women of the idle rich class " to strike against 
three or four States of the South ** who ** will probably next Sunday wear on 
their hats flowers made by tiny little children of New York's tenements that 
never see the sunlight." 

This is unfortunately true. We of the South can not sympathize with our 
critics in the North who behold not the beam in their own eyes; our villifiers 
who decry " rotten industrial conditions " ; and the blind who can not see that 
child labor in tenement houses is not comparable with child labor in the cotton 
fields. 

We have our own child-labor problems, however ; and if the Fetleral Govern- 
ment can discourage a form of child slavery, whether it happens to be in 
Georgia or Alabama or Pennsylvania or New Jersey, we should support it. 

fThp Journal of Labor, Atlanta, Feb., 1916.1 
TTJAFl'lCKINO IX CHILDREN. 

It was a brave thing for William Schley Howard to take the stand he did 
in the National House of liepresentatives when the bill to limit the product of 
child labor to the State of its production was up for consideration, and which 
passed the House with a splendid majority. Mr. Howard's championship of the 
child as against its exploiters represented the true spirit of the thoughtful 
South. 

There was, of course, the usual pathos about helpless and necessitous 
widows, and old Joe Cannon, who was resurrected by his Illinois constituents 
last year, had his usual stock of replated platitudes about the possibilities of 
poverty-stricken youth being transformed into millionaires provided they went 
to work early enough. However, those old stock arguments are not like the 
capitalization of chlld-exploltlng corporations — they don't hold water. Despite 
the ranting of of the Cannon-Ohadbnnds, social justice is a reality, and it Is on 
the march. 

Under the rule of the plunderlniiul a law prohibiting the trafTicking of chlld'*eD 
would never have passed, and by the same token a Louis D. Brandeis would 
never be nominated for the Supreme Court of the United States — the final 
legislative arbiter In the land. 

And by a parity of reasoning the days of the Joe Cannon will be ended when 
a social justice shall prevail. The national conscience Is awake, the voice of 
organized labor insistent for years, but unheeded until labor stormed the strong- 
holds of the politicians and took many of them captives to obscurity. The 
South win soon step Into the political arena prepared to "reward its friends 
and punish Its enemies." 

The misapprehensions concerning the purposes of the bill are shown in the 
following extracts from editorials opposed to this legislative reform. These 
extracts from the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer and the Charlotte (N. C.) Manu- 
facturer are appended without comment : 

rCharlotto (N. C. ) Observer, Jan. 29, 1916.1 

THE POINT. 

The New York Sun's information is to the effect that the Ideating child labor 
bin has been given precedence over all other measures on the calendar until a 
vote is taken. At the same time we are informed that the efforts to tack amend- 
ments to it which would bar fish and canned goods, In the production of which 
children under 16 years of age were employed, from being shipped from one 
State to another, as well as the cotton goods of the South, were unavailing. It 
would be all right to shut down on the southern cotton mills, but the canneries 
and fish-packing plants of the North and New England must not be interfered 
with. Catch that? At least we 4iope the Senate will when the bill comes up 
for a vote. 
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fClinrlotte (N. C.) Manufacturer, Jan. IB. 1916.1 

rniUl LABOR HKARINC. 

Last Monday the House Labor (*oniiiiittee heard arguments in Washington 
on child labor in southern cotton mills. A delegate of southern mill men, 
headed by former Gov. W. W. Kltchin. of North (>aroIina, presented the objec- 
tions of textile manufacturers of the South to the Keating-Owen bill, which 
would prevent the Interstate shipment of goods manufactured by aid of 
minors. 

Mr. Kltchin attacked the bill from an economic i>oint, declaring it was 
unconstitutional and unwise. Others followed, showing the advantages to the 
youth employed in the mills. It was clearly brought out that child labor in 
the South differs in every way from child labor in the North and East. 

New England is backing the light for the bill, and apparently solely for 
financial reasons — New England mills can not compete with southern mills 
unless labor conditions In the S(»uth can be clianged to suit New England 
manufacturers. 

Posing as philanthropists, humanitarians, and what not, the leaders In the 
movement for abolition of child labor In the South have misrepresented every 
condition and circumstance surrounding Southern mills. Who financed these 
agitators and extremists? An Investigation, might lead to some startling 
disclosures In connection with the passage of that bill by the Senate at its 
prior session. Money was used lavishly, it is claimed, and the ones who 
furnished that money had a financial object in view. 

The employment of children In southern mills Is developing those children 
into educated, self-sustaining individuals, and benefitting a race of people 
who would otherwise be handlcappeil In Industrial training. Mill villages are 
I the opposite of very many In the North, and represent the highest regard for 
I the health, happiness, comfort, and welfare of the employees. 

From the hearing conducte<l this w^eek to get facts before Congress, It Is 
I believed the Owen bill will be defeated In the lower House. 

Mr. McKelway. I suppose it is worth while for me to refer to a 
vote in the House on this same hill, in which out of 150 Members from 
the South only 45 voted in opposition to the bill. There was only 
one man north of Mason and Dixon line who voted against the bill, 
Mr. Parker of New Jersey. 

I claim that the SoutK is in favor of this reform just as the North 
and the West are in favor of the reform. T claim that the fact that 
southern legislatures have advanced in taking care of this problem 
is one evidence of that. In fact, the legislatures are behind the peo- 
ple; that is, that they have not advanced so fast as the people have. 

We had a very instructive instance of that from Arkansas. Arkan- 
sas has the initiative and referendum. We went to the legislature 
two or three times trying to persuade it to enact a child-labor law 
with these uniform standards. The legislature refused to do it, and 
at last we initiated the le<nslation. The law required us to get 13,000 
names on our petition. We got 25,000, and when it was put to a vote 
of the people, 73,000 voted for it, as against 25,000 opposed to it. 
The law ran next to the governor in the number of votes cast. 

Now Arkansas is a pretty fair average Southern State; and tliat 
is what the people thought about child labor - the only State of the 
Union in which the child-labor law has been initiated. 

Now, it is the very old story, Mr. Chairman, that the next restrictive 
act in legislation will lead to the ruin of some industry or the great 
mjury oi some industry. I remember reading in Dickens's Hard 
Times a statement about Coke town, which is the town in which the 
story is located. I suppose this was written about 75 vears ago 
(1854). 
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Dickons savs : 

* 

The wonder was, it wa« there at all. 

That is, Coketown. 

It had been ruined 00 often, that it was amazing how it had borne ao many riiocks. 
Suraly th^rc was never such fragile chinawaie as that of which the nuUers of Coketown 
were made. Handle them ever so lightlv and they fell to pieces with such ease that 
you might suspect them of having been flawed before. They were mined when they 
wer3 r/*quirr'd to send laboring children to school; they were ruined when inspectors 
were appointed to look aftor their works; they were mined when such inspectors 
consid<*r(?d it doubtful whether they were quite justified in chopping people up with 
their machinery; they were utterly undone when it was hintea that perhaps they 
need not always make quite so much smoke. Another prevalent fiction was very 
popular there. It took the form of a threat. Whenever a Coketowner felt that he 
was ill-us^d, that is to say, whenever it was proposed to hold him accountable for 
the consequences of any of his acts, he was sure to come out with the awful menace, 
that he would ** sooner pitch his property into the Atlantic." This had terrified the 
home secretary within an inch of his life on several occasions. 

I think I have shown that there is no serious opposition to the 
14-year age limit as a standard. The main objection is to the eight- 
hour day for children under 16. The cotton-mill industry is organ- 
ized in a peculiar way as you have heard. The different departments 
of the mill must keep together, m the average well-organized niill, and 
there has been some testimonv offered as to how difficult it would be 
to adopt an eight-hour day for children under 16. In the first place, 
Massachusetts is the greatest textile State in tie Union — the ffreatest 
cotton-mill State in the Union. I think South Carolina ranks next 
to Massachusetts in the number of spindles, and I think Rhode Island 
coines next to South Carolina. North Carolina has more mills, but 
they are smaller juills on the average and they do not have as many 
spindles. 

I have here the statement of Richard K. Conant, who is secretary 
of the Massachusetts Child Labor Committee as to the operation of 
the eight-hour day and the effect upon the Massachusetts mills, which 
I thiuK is very helpful. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. Have you the information — I have been unable to 
find it- -as to how many operatives between 14 and 16 there are in 
the Massachusetts miQs? What he read yesterday included the 
mechanical operations and not the factories. 

Mr. McKelway. I have not the information for the cotton mills. 
In the whole textile industry 14,642 children from 10 to 13 years of 
age; B5,()0(), from 14 to 15, making 80,000 in all under 16. That is 
from the census of the United States in 1910. 

The Acting Chairman. Is that for Massachusetts alone ? 

Mr. McKelway. Tliat is for the whole country. That embraces 
cotton miUs and silk miUs. 

Tlie Acting Chairman. Are they divided into States? 

Mr. McKelway. They are not divided in this table. The number 
of children in the diflferent States- in mechanical operations are 
divided liere and perhaps that table might with advantage be printed. 

The Acting Chairman. Very well. 

The table referred to is as foflows: 

Table IV indicates the number of children, according to the census of 1910, who 
might be affected by this measure, disregarding Uie fact that some of the States have 
improved their legislation since 1910, notably Massachusetts, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina. 
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Total. 



Table IV. — The latest official Jigtares on ehUd labor. 
[Complied from United States Census of Occupations, 1910.] 



Alabama 

^Vrizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist. Columbia.. 

norida 

Geori^la. 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas •.. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Ifoine 

Maryland 

Mansachusetts... 

Miciiiean 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 



Manufacturing 
and mechanical 
(specified occu- 
pations). 



10-13 
years. 



27,006 



2,003 

5 

324 

81 

29 

43 

34 

3 

668 

2,784 

10 

398 

289 

128 

66 

488 

449 

154 

849 

279 

103 

85 

556 

389 



14-15 
years. 



176,137 



3,141 
45 

654 
1,581 

380 
4,246 

373 

102 
1,520 
4,338 
74 
Vj w« 
4,743 
1,473 

572 
2,483 
1,736 
1,996 
4,028 
18,?7.5 
3,25S 

X43 
1,069 
5, 25.") 



Extraction of 
minerals (speci- 
fied occupa- 
tions). 



10-13 
years. 



2,266 



486 
3 

11 
4 

33 



53 
35 



26 

28 

29 

17 

168 

2 

2 

45 



14-15 
years. 



15,401 



033 

28 

73 

43 

178 

7. 

1 



78 



215 

557 

311 

167 

522 

1 

9 

242 

25 

75 

19 



14 



249 



Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina. . 
North Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsyh^ania.... 
Rhodei Island.... 
South (aiolina... 
South Dakota... 

Tennessee; 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wellington 

WestVir^'inia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



Manufacturing 
and mechanical 
(specified occu- 
pations). 



1(V-13 
years. 



8 
81 



63 
250 

20 

518 

6,344 

n 

370 

70 

29 

1,272 

81 

4,154 

1 

1.020 

734 



IS 

1,337 

51 

298 
81 



14-15 
years. 



78 

313 

2 

2,067 

10,020 

90 

18,602 

8,475 

63 

8,763 

359 

256 

30,688 

4,712 

5,606 

72 

2,289 

2,204 

91 

259 

3,568 

586 

1,317 

3,670 

17 



Extraction of 
minerals (speci- 
fied oocui>a- 
tions). 



10-13 


14-15 


years. 


years. 




9 


1 


9 


3 


4 




9 


3 


26 


10 


42 


3 


47 


15 


27 


47 


793 





47 




1 


529 


7,605 




4 




6 



188 

20 

3 

2 

162 
1 

318 
2 
1 



663 
87 
18 
36 

460 

31 

1,521 

16 

39 



InduBtries affected- -The census of 1910 shows a distributiou of. the children of the 
several States among the industries that will be more or less affected by the operation 
of this bill if enacted into law, according to the following table : 



Industry. 



Qoarries 

Liquor and beverage in- 
dustries 

Chemical and allied in- 
dustries 

Paper and pulp industries 

Metal industries (except 
iron and steel) 

Clay, glass, and stone in- 
dustries 

Cigar and tobacco fac- 
tories 



Children reported. ' 


10 to 13 


14 to 15 


Total. 


224 


1,120 


1,344 


115 


1,327 


1,442 


187 
154 


3,132 
4,652 


3,319 
4,806 


2.52 


6,971 


7,223 


1,234 


9,161 


10,395 


1,843 


8,723 


10,566 



Industry. 



Food and kindred indus- 
tries 

Leather industries 

Prhiting and bookbind- 
ing 

Mines 

Iron and steel industries . 

Lumber and furniture in- 
dustries '. 

Clothing industries 

Miscellaneoiis industries . 

Textile faidustries 



Children reported. 
Total. 



10 to 13 



072 
406 

622 

2,241 

051 

4,367 

1,113 

2,064 

14,642 



14 to 15 



10,245 
11,592 

11,482 

14,877 
19,518 

17,418 
22,158 
28,093 

65,888 



11,217 
11,998 

12,104 
17,118 
20,469 

21,785 
23,271 
30,157 
80,530 



Mr. KiTCiiiN. As I recollect it, that made 18,500 of those ag:es in 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. McKelway. Mr. C'onant states — and, I will say, this was 
printed two years ago : 

In 1913 Massachusetts took the advanced step of limiting the labor of ohiklren 
between 14 and 16 to eight hours a day. The law was enacted after most careful 
and thorough deliberation, after many debates which brought out all conceivable 
arguments for and against it. 

Greatest insistence was placed by the opposition upon the alleged fact that 
under the law the children would nt)t get the benefit of the eight-hour day, but 
would be discharged entirely. It was pointed out that children could not be em- 
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ployed in a luiU for 8 hours while the adultR and the machinery were working 
10 hours. The result would be, wild the mnnufaclurers, that the children 
would si>ond their time fn dnii^entrs and uniuoflt: hie idleuess and be worse off 
than when at work 10 hours a day. and thnt the wholesale hardship among 
families would be greater than public relief or private charity could alleviate. 

The test which the law has had since it went into effect last September proves 
that the law has not ha<1 any such results. Tlic law has been successful and is 
workinpj well. The fact is that very nearly nil the children who were at worlj 
when the law went into effect are to-day at work in the sjune occuj^tlons, that 
the small proportion who have lost employment have returned to school, and that 
there has Ikh»ii no jierceptible increase in family hardship. 

When the bill went into effect it was subjected to a storm of protest and criti- 
cism, bused on the miFapprehension that the law prohibited the emiiloyuient of 
children under IG. The newspapers estimated that about 25,000 children under 
16 would be thrown out of employment. Durinj; this period of newspaper agita- 
tion the si)e<!ial recess committee of tlie legislature on child labor made its in- 
vestigations, giving hearings from two to six weeks after the bill took effect, 
and asking manufacturers, by letter, how .many children were discharged. Four 
thousand and twelve children were reported to the committee as discharged in 
the 10 principal manufacturing cities of the State. One hundred and seventy of 
the 250 employerH who replied— OS i)er cent— added that they had reemployed 
some of the children discharged. The report of the committee stated, in De- 
cember: "Many employers who declared In September that it would be im- 
possible for them to arrange their schedules so as to permit the employment of 
boys and girls between the ages of 14 and 1(> for not more than elgtit hours a 
day have found that a little study will permit them to do so." 

A questionnaire sent by Deputy Commissioner of Education Small to all sui)er- 
Intendents of schools shows the situation in November, 1913. Two hundred and 
thirty-four cities and towns where there were Industries which employed 14 to 16 
year old children replied to the questionnaire; 211 of the 234, nine-tenths, re- 
ported that the lndustrU*s had adjusted themselves to the law and that the 
children were not thrown out of employment. Of the remaining 23 cities and 
towns, 10 were of slight Importance. Of the 13 cities and towns which had not 
at that time adjusted themselves, Lawrence and Waltham were the only textile 
cities. Lynn and Worcester were the only other places where the problem wa& 
of any size. By March these places had adjusted their difficulties pretty com- 
pletely. 

The law required the reissuance of employment certificates, thereby affording 
an opportunity to count the children at work under the new law. An employ- 
ment certificate Is Issued only when the child has actually secured his job. On 
December 24, 1913, 28,011 different children between 14 and 16 had been given 
employment certificates and were at work eight hours a day under the new law; 
28,011 children between 14 and 16 are enough to have at work in Massachusetts. 
Before the law went into effect statistics show that there were between 28,000 
and 31,000 at work In the occupations for which children are require^i to have 
certificates. 

An investigation of the amount of hardship caused was made by the board of 
labor and industries by sending a blank to all known relief agencies in the State, 
public and private, on February 27, 1914. This Investigation had revealed, on 
March 20, as the result of the eight-hour law, only o cases where permanent aid 
had been given and 11 cases of temporary aid. A study of cases of mothers 
applying for relief under the provisions of the mothers' aid law of 1913 showed 
that of 1,182 cases only 35 were cases where the child-labor law was apparently 
some part of the reason for the application. A further analysis of the 35 cases 
showed that by April 1, in 27 of the cases, this cause had been removed by the 
fact that the child had found work. 

The law has now been tried in Massachusetts and has been found practical. 
The children have not been displaced ; they are at work 8 hours instead of 10 
hours. The investigations made by our committee show that under the law the 
children are happier, brighter, and more healthy. They are getting more time 
for play, more time to read, and more time to rest. Those who are now at work 
are, for the most part, properly cared for in school. There is no perceptible 
increase in idleness or crime. The cases of hardship caused by the law were 
few in number and of a temporary nature. 

The law has worked as well as any of us could possibly have hoped. It has 
accomplished just what it was intended to accomplish, the lightening of the 
burden of over 20,000 children in the mills from 10 hoifrs a day to 8 hours a day. 
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Mr. Chairman, the spimiing room makes the yarn for the weaving 
room. Now, a good many mills in North Carolina are small mills, 
when there was insufficient capital, I suppose, to build, and some 
larger ones were organized on this basis; and that has been the 
reason I think for .the cause of night work in North Carolina, there 
were only half enough spinning frames to provide for the weaving 
room, so the spinning room was run night and day, the very room 
the children were employed in — in order to make enough yarn for 
the weaving room. Now, it may cost the employers something to 
put in some extra spindles for the spinning room and it would take 
more children between 14 and 16 years of age to run an eight-hour 
day than an eleven-hour day to do the same work. But that can be 
absolutely adjusted. I am net sufficiently familiar with the situation 
to know just how much it would cost, but it can be done, just as a 
good many of these mills in North Carolina have put in enough 
spindles to take care of the weaving room and have stopped night 
work. 

1 Mr. Swift -read you some of the testimony concerning tuberculosis 
in the cotton mills and the mills that had been represented as having 
good ventilation, etc. One of the witnesses from Alabama referred 

. to Dr. U. H. Gates, and quoted with approval from something he 
said. I would like to quote something from the same man. He is 
the chief factory inspector foj Alabama and has been for some 

, years — a very able man and a very superior man. He says: 

Picture a little child, a girl just 12 years of age — and the data in this office 
show that in numerous cases they are started to work the day they reach 
the age of 12. Imagine this little girl, in the winter months, arising at 5 o'clock 
in the morning, eating a poorly cooked meal (and in most instances their food is 
hastily and improperly prepared) wending her way in the darkness to a mill, 
working not for one hour or two hours, hut for six hours steadily at one 
I continuous task (a task which does not in any way elevate), a monotonous, 
I invariable, nearly incessant, grind before two or three machines, amid the rattle 
. of spindles and the roar of pulleys; surrounded by the incessant deafening 
noise and constant motion of machinery ; deprived of the pleasure of conversa- 
tion on account of the noise and oftentimes breathing an atmosphere vitiated 
by lack of ventilation and by artificial humidity and the presence of dust and 
cotton fiber. Fancy this child, with only half an hour for dinner, continuing 
at her labor until the 11 hours of required toil are completed. Tired and worn 
out she goes home in the darkness to such a home as she has, rarely seeing the 
sunshine. This picture causes me to wonder, as a phyician, what kind of a 
mother can this child make; what kind of olTspring can she bring forth? Has 
this child no rights? Is it humane to make a machine out of this illiterate, 
helpless, maltreated human? Is it not entitled to the same consideration the 
farmer gives his colt or his calf? The idea of working a colt or a calf in har- 
ness would seem preposterous to the average farmer. Can we not put our 
children of the laboring classes in the same category as the farmer puts his 
beasts of burden? 

This is a plea for the children between the ages of 12 and 14 ; that vital period 
in a girl's life when she changes from girlhood to womanhood. 

Sixty hours* application a week at any vocation is certainly not conducive 
to good health, particularly during this period of life, and I want to go un- 
qualifiedly on record as being heartily in favor of changing the age limit in 
Alabama to 14 in the case of boys and 16 in the case of girls. 

Ventilation, or rather lack of ventilation, is to me one of the most noticeable 
conditions in cotton mills. The architects have almost invariably ignored the 
rudimentary principles of ventilation. No means of ingress or egress of air 
is provided, other than the windows, and in a vast majority of cases these 
windows are closed and at times nailed down. 

27896—16 ^15 
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In cotton-iuill villages tbe operators frequently furnish nice houses, adequate 
drinking water — ^and stop at that, thinking that they have furnished modern 
homes for these people. They have, however, ignored the most vital of all 
sanitary problems, namely, the disposal of sewage. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. Who is Dr. Gates ? 

Mr. McKelway. Dr. Oates is the factory inspector of Alabama. 

Mr. Kitchen. He has generally been referred to in the testimony 
of Mr. Roberts, has he not ? 

Mr. McKelway. Yes, sir; he is the same gentleman. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. What was the date of the article that you have just 
read? 

Mr. McKelway. May, 1913. I really do not know, Mr. Chairman, 
whether it is worth while to reply to the hookworm argument, that 
it was necessary to move these children from " soil-polluted farms '* 
to the cotton mills in order to cure them of the hookworm, when it 
is Well known that 65 cents' worth of medicine would do it. I have 
discussed this matter very thoroughly with Dr. Stiles, and with 
members of the Kockefeller Sanitary Commission, who agree with 
me on the subject. When I recently met Dr. Stiles at one of the 
clubs in Washington, he told me he had thought there ought not to 
be any restrictive legislation with respect to children in the cotton 
mills for a few years because he thought it was good to get them all 
together and cure them before letting them go ba-^k; that he had 
deliberately made opposition to sucli legislation for a period cov- 
ering some five or six years, but that period had expired, and he 
had no objection to our going ahead. I think that Dr. Stiles will 
bear me out in saying this. 

Mr. Chairman, you referred to the fact that I was not a lawyer. 
I have written a good many laws. Would you listen for a moment 
to a layman's constitutional argument on this question ? 

The Acting Chairman. You may proceed. 

Mr. McKelway. I will'just read from what I put into the record 
before the House committee. I was referring to Gov. Kitchin's 
statement, which he repeated before you, that the cloth made by the 
labor of children was just as good, just as pure, and just as sound as 
that made by adults. I read as follows : 

I have been fighting against this child-labor evil for almost more years than 
I like to confess. I was once pastor of a church in a community in which there 
were cotton mills. I have taught in a mill school myself. I have been into 
scores of cotton mills. And when I began this work there were no limitations 
upon the ages of the children and no limitations as to hours, at least in North 
Carolina. When I began to be professionally connected with it, as I may say. 
as secretary of the National Child Labor Committee, I was very sanguine of 
immediate success. Eleven years ago, when I made my first appearance before 
the North Carolina Legislature as a representative of the National Child Labor 
Committee, I used to look into the faces of 12-year-old children working in thv' 
mills and think to myself, " Little folks, this legislature is going to turn you out 
of the mills before another year." And yet, though I did not know it, there were 
hundreds, nay thousands, of children then unborn who have since been put to^ 
work in the cotton mills of these cotton-manufacturing States. 

Now, for my layman's constitutional argument : Can you not forgive me, with 
the experience I have had, if I do not regard that piece of cloth manufactured 
by those little hands as pure and good and sound, but as impure, as bad, as un- 
sound, in itself — as in a sense stained with the blood of little children? My 
Government, the Federal Government, protects me from buying impure food ; it 
protects me from buying misbranded goods, though they may be just as good as 
other goods; it protects me from buying oleomargarine when it is called butter, 
though I may prefer cotton butter to cow butter. But they say you can tell 
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about these things — ^you can tell the dlflference between pure food and impure 
food. It is because no microscope will tell whether a piece of cotton cloth has 
been manufactured by adult labor or by child labor that I have all the more 
right to demand that the Federal Government protect me from partnership with 
the exploiters of childhood through purchasing child-made goods. If over 95 
per cent of the people of the Nation have said, through State legislation, that 
they do not want goods manufactured by the labor of children under 14 years 
of age, have they not Just as much a right to be protected against buying goods 
manufactured by children as against buying misbranded goods? Why should the 
manufacturers of North Carolina — alone now of all the manufacturing States — 
be allowed to so mingle their child-made goods, manufactured by the labor of 
children under 14 years of age, in the general commerce of the United States 
that you can not tell one piece from any other and say, " We compel you to bay 
our goods." Why has Congress the right to say that in this District of Colum- 
bia, controlled by Congress, no child under 14 years of age shall work in a 
factory, nor any child under 16 years of age at night, nor any child under 16 
for more than eight hours in any one day, and yet confess that it is powerless 
to protect the people of the District from purchasing child-made goods manu- 
factured in the Carolina 8? Gov. Kitchin also said that the whole purpose of 
this bill was to protect the producers at the other end of the interstate-com* 
merce line. I deny it. As I have said, one inirpose of this bill is to protect the 
consumer from the purchase of goods made under conditions which are repug- 
nant to his moral sense. And I say that there Is no one whose social conscience 
Is developed beyond the embryonic stage that does not recognize the force of 
that argument as soon as it is presented to .him. 

And now out of a hundred million people at least ninety-seven million have 
said through their State laws that the believe the labor of children under 14 
years of age in factories to be a bad thing. It was always immoral ; they have 
made it criminal, so far as the manufacturing of goods is concerned. Have they 
no right as consumers of goods to be protected by the only authority that can 
protect them, namely, the Government of the United States, through the inter- 
state-commerce clause of the Constitution, against becoming, through the inno- 
cent purchase of child-made goods, partners with the exploiters of children? 

Ijooking at this question from the point of the development of the social 
conscience, let me make this suggestion, namely, that at the beginning of this 
Government the Supreme Court, even with John Marshall as Chief Justice, 
would not have agreed that the transiwrtation of lottery tickets by express 
companies could be controlled by Congress. That was a time when there was 
no such universal condemnation of the lottery as obtained afterwards. But 
when the lottery evil had become generally recognized throughout the Nation, 
and the Louisiana lottery alone reared its foul head in New Orleans in viola- 
tion of the social conscience of the people, defying through its overwhelming 
Influence the good people of Louisiana in their efforts to abolish it, the Supreme 
Court of the United States virtually said that it could be abolished by Congress 
through stopping the channels of interstate commerce to its operations. 

So with the white-slave traffic. It was only when the social conscience of this 
country became awakened to the evils of white slavery and of prostitution 
generally — what Miss Jane Addams calls *' a new conscience concerning an 
ancient evil " — a conscience that has swept the houses of prostitution from 
nearly all the cities of the Nation — ^it was only after the awakening of the social 
conscience concerning this evil that Congress passed, and the Supreme Court 
sustained, the law making it a crime for a man to pay a 2-cent fare on a ferry- 
boat for a woman who was carried from Jersey City to New York for Im- 
moral purposes, the payment of this fare for this transportation bringing the 
transaction within the power of Congress under the interstate-commerce clause 
of the Constitution. 

So I believe that with the conscience of this whole Nation active against the 
oppression and exploitation of children In every possible form, the present Su- 
preme Court will sustain an act of Congress, representing as it does the will of 
so vast a number of people who have expressed ttiat will through State legis- 
lation, making the products of child labor outlaws of commerce. Talk about the 
public health: Is there not moral health as well as physical health, and do 
we not all suffer In our moral health when we contribute, however Innocent we 
may be through ignorance of the origin of the goods we buy, to the prosperity 
of the employers of little children, who not only persist In employing them 
against the common dictates of humanity, but who by defeating State legislation 
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have successfully resisted the protection of these children by their own States, 
and who then come to Congress and assert that the people of this Nation have 
nothing to do with the question? 

Mr. Chairman, here are two factories making hosiery. You know 
that one of them is what you might call a good factory, where chil- 
dren are not illegally employed or not employed for too long hours. 
The conditions are good. Here is another factory where we find 
the conditions reversed. You would naturally prefer to buy from 
It good factory rather than from the other factory, and so would 
any other humane man, 

I claim that this bill would enable us to find out under what con- 
ditions goods are produced, and would protect the consumer from 
partnership with the exploiters of child labor, because child labor 
means cheap labor. It is not that the children get such low wages — 
in the cotton-mill industry I think they get comparatively high 
wages for children — but because the employment of children tends to 
bring down the wage scale for adults to the lowest level, and there- 
fore the consumer can get the goods a little cheaper when made by 
children. Some of us do not want that advantage. Some of us 
Want to be protected against that sacrifice of childhood for our 
profits. 

The poverty argument has been presented here, and it was sug- 
gested somewhere that perhaps this bill ought to make some pro- 
vision for the children of widows — ^make some exemptions for them. 
I found that among the States in which there is some poverty ex- 
emption California has a 15-year age limit, but allows children of 
14 who are dependent to be employed in industry. Georgia still 
has this poverty exemption. Virginia has it, but the legislature is 
now considering wiping it out. The committee reported the bill 
favorably last week. South Dakota has the poverty exemption, and 
Washington has the poverty exemption. That exemption was forced 
into the bill for the District of Columbia when it was passed. A 
great many States have tried that and they have all given it up 
except those few whose names I have read, because they found that 
it opened wide the door for violations of the law. We hold that it 
is wrong in principle. If child-labor legislation is for the protection 
of the child, naturally the child, who is already handicapped by pov- 
erty, needs that protection even more than any other child, and it is 
the duty of society to protect the child. It is not a problem of child 
labor; it is a problem of relief. ' 

I was very much interested in what Senator Newlands, the chair- 
man of the committee, said the other day in discussing this very 
question about some provision being made for these children. I 
believe I may claim the honor of having written the first mothers' 

{)ension law in this decade as a provision of the compulsory education 
aw of Oklahoma. But 20 States or more have since adopted that 
regulation following the passage of child-labor laws. It is because 
society will not, so long as they are allowed to earn wages, recognize 
its duty to those dependent children that child-labor laws precede 
mothers' pension laws. This bill will equalize these standards 
throughout the country and provide for the effective enforcement of 
law, and then we shall have mothers' pension laws throughout the 
country by State action. They will follow as the night the day, and 
I think that is the best soluti'^'" '"* *^'* Tjroblem. 
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It might interest you to know, however, that in the cotton mills 
there is no such hardship as you might suppose. Widows' families 
in cotton mills are generally large families. I have here in this 
same volume, on page 766, some very interesting figures about the 
wages of families, etc., with widowed mothers in them. 

In North Carolina, in those mills that were investigated, there 
were 37 families with 48 children — ^the children of widows — ^that 
were found at work in that State. The earnings, excluding the labor 
of children under 14 years of age, were $534 a year. We all know 
that wages have advanced a great deal since 1908. The families of 
deserted mothers, $433 a year. 

Now, when we come to incapacitated fathers, it was somewhat 
larger, $776; families of idle fathers, $685; families where both 
parents worked, $777 ; families with fathers but without mothers at 
work, $915. That excludes the wages of children under 14 years of 
age, and, as we have already said, the 14-year age limit does not seem 
to concern anybody very much. 

I have a photograph of a widow in a Georgia cotton mill who had 
nine children living with her. She was a widow. Her husband died 
of tuberculosis. All but the three youngest children were at work in 
the mill with the mother. The six children in the mill made $6 a 
week and the mother made $3 a week. That was about 1909, 1 should 
presume. The two oldest children, however, had married. They 
were just a little older than those in the mill. They had left the bur- 
den of support on those who were with the mother. 

Now, after that picture was published the owner of that mill got 
interested. He saw that seven younger children under the legal age 
were sent to an orphanage. So I think that is a pretty good example 
of the fact that society recognized the obligation as soon as it was 
pointed out. 

That may not have been the best solution of the problem. But 
every one of those children was illiterate. If we allow that situation 
to go on, what do we do? We are simply multiplying poverty and 
ignorance for another generation to take care of. We are simply 
condemning these children to unskilled employment, and they go on 
and marry, and they have children, and we have a greater problem in 
the next generation than we have now. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. Is it your information that those six children made 
altogether only $3 a week ? 

Mr. McKelway. The six children made $3 a week. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. That is 50 cents a week? 

Mr. McKelway. Yes, sir ; an average of 50 cents a week. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. Do you mean that they worked every day ? I can not 
comprehend that statement. 

Mr. McKelway. Maybe I am wrong about that. I will look up the 
reference for that. It does seem a little improbable, but the children 
are very small. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. What mill was it? 

Mr. McKelway. At Tipton, Ga. I will get you the exact data, 
because I have the record. 

(Subsequently Mr. McKelway said.) 

Mr. McKelway. I find on refreshing my memory from the inscrip- 
tion published with this photograph that the mother earned $6 a 
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week instead of $3, and the group of children earned the same 
amount; as I said, $6 a week tor tne sroup. One of the children 
worked regularly and one as a ^' helper ^ in the mill. In a pamphlet 
entitled "Child Labor in Georgia" (pamphlet 138), I commented 
upon this photograph as follows: 

One of the photographs published gives the case of *' the poor widow," for 
whose supposed benefit tihe exception in the child-labor law is made. It should 
be remarked, first, that before the spread of the cotton-mill industry, there 
would have been no community in the South where this poor widow would 
not have been taken care of, and her children given some opportunity for an 
education. Another significant fact here is that the two elder children have 
married and left their mother to be at least partly supported by the younger 
children. If one of these older children had remained at home as a worker 
she would have been able to make as much as the five children who work in 
the mill.* It is readily seen that with these children working at these ages, 
and with no opportunity for their education, we are simply perpetuating and 
multiplying the poverty and ignorance of the present generation. If the law 
did not permit the burden of support to be laid upon these young children of 
^ the family, some way would be found by hmuane and kind-hearted people to 
give them a better chance in life. 

There are, of course, many things that might be said in contra- 
diction of statements made by the other side on this question. I have 
taken some notes, but it seems to me that most of what was said was 
irrelevant and immaterial. Certainly a great part of it was, and I 
do not know that it is worth while for me to meet such statements. 
So unless there are some questions to be asked, I am now through. 

(Mr. McKelway was thereupon excused.) 

Mr. KiTCHiN. I wish to file some information that we received 
in response to telegrams about how the Massachusetts law is work- 
ing. One of the pieces of information is from the Arkwright Club, 
which is very different from Dr. McKelway's information in the 
article which was published about two years ago. 

The Acting Chairman. You say this comes from the Arkwright 
Club? 

Mr. KiTCHiN. There is one telegram from the president of the 
Massachusetts Manufacturers' Association, and also from two other 
big mills. 

The Acting Chairman. The manuscript shows the source, does it? 

Mr. KiTCHiN. Yes, sir. I also wish to file a general compilation 
as to the effect of labor on children, being a paper that was prepared 
by the secretary of the Southern Cotton Manufacturers' Association, 
Capt. David Clark. 

The Acting Chairman. That will be inserted. 

(The papers referred to are as follows:) 

IMPRACTICABLE TO WORK PART OF EMPLOYEES EIGHT HOURS. 

Cotton manufacturers have repeatedly stated before this committee that it 
will not be practicable to employ children between 14 and 16 years of age for 
eight hours while the older persons work 10 hours, and evidence has been given 
that a similar law in Kentucky resulted in those under 16 years of age being 
forced out of the mills. 

The advocates of this bill have contended before this committee and also the 
Labor Committee of the House that the cotton manufacturers of Massachusetts 
had been able to adjust themselves to a similar law without sending from the 
mills those under 16, and that the cotton manufacturers of the South could do 
the same. 
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In order to get the facts we wired several prominent men in Boston and 
have received the following replies: 

"Boston, Mass., February 16, 1916. 
"EixTSON A. Smyth, 

Congress Hall Hotel, Washington, D, C: 

Massachusetts law prohibits children under 16 worlcing more than eight 
hours per day and at its passage two years ago such children were discharged^ 
and in general are not employed now except in few instances as sweepers or 
doing odd jobs. Effect of law is claimed to be bad In Influence on child who 
between 14 and 16 neither works nor attends school. 

"Albert Greene Duncan." 
(Mr. Duncan Is president of the National Cotton Manufacturers Association.) 

"Boston, Mass.| February 16, 1916. 

"W C, RUFFIN, 

" Congress Hall Hotel, Washington, D, C: 

"Massachusetts law provides children under 16 may work eight hours six 
days a week, but not before 6.30 in the morning or later than 6 in the evening. 
When law went into effect it caused the discharge of a great many children, 
and those forced out of employment did not go back to school. The possible 
benefit to be derived from the law will be that of keeping children in school 
until they reach an age whereby they can seek employment. 

" T. O. Nicholson." 

(Mr. Nicholson is connected with C. E. Riley & Co., of Boston.) 
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Boston, Mass., Fehruary 16, 1916. 
" Ellison A. Smyth, 

Congress Hall Hotel, Washington, D. C: 

Massachusetts law provides children under 16 years can not work over eight 
hours in cotton mills. Number of such operatives has been reduced to a mini- 
mum. Those remaining leave mill about 4 o'clock, only working eight hours. 
Such help usually work on odd jobs like sweeping, cleaning floors, etc., but not 
operating macliines. Opinion divided as to effect of law. Some mills take time 
out in middle of day, not allowing them on premises, which forces children on 
street, causing discomfort in bad weather for those not living near mills. Some 
say more idle children on streets. Don't go to school. Can not stay In mills. 

"F. J. Hale." 

(Mr. Hale is president of Saco-Lowell shops.) 

These telegrams prove the contention that this bill does practically, In effect, 
raise the age limit to 16 instefid of 14, as has been contended. 

There are a few jobs around a cotton mill, such as sweeping, that could be 
filled by a person working 8 hours, but it is impracticable to operate the ma- 
chinery of the spinning room with persons who work 8 hours while those on 
the other machinery work 10 hours. 

memorandum received from arkwkight club. 

Massachusetts laws provide that women and -children under 18 shall not 
work more than 54 hours a week or more than 10 hours In any one day, and 
that minors under 16 shall not work more than 48 hours a week nor more than 
8 hours any one day, nor before 6.30 nor after 6. 

Adjustments to new conditions for a year caused much confusion. In some 
cases minors under 16 were discharged ; in other cases they were kept for de- 
tached jobs, but not for regular work on machines. 

Employers differ about result. Many cases of hardship occurred — ^where 
strong boys lost their jobs and their mothers went back to work. In some 
cities boys loafed about the streets. The final result is that comparatively few 
under 16 are now at work and none under 14. 

Is Work in Cotton Mills In.tukious? 

Many of those who favor the Keating-Owen bill are sincere in their belief 
that young people are being injured by work in southern cotton mills. 

They have been educated to that belief by statements which they have heard 
and articles which they have read and very few have an actual or real knowl- 
edge of the conditions which they seek to remedy. ; 
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The cotton manufacturers of the South are sincere in their belief that chil- 
dren are not being injured, either mentally or physically, by the work they 
perform in the cotton mills and they welcome the fullest investigation by this 
committee or its representatives. 

The mill owners and presidents are of the same blood as their employees and 
keep in very close touch with them. They know most of their employees per- 
.sonally and know h<»w they live ami how they work. 

Labor Laws of Southern States. 

We often hear it said that the Southern States have no laws regulating the 
ages at which children may be employed or hours that they may be permitted 
to work. 

There is no State in the South that to-day permits the employment of chil- 
dren under 12 years of age under any conditions. 

There is no State in the South that permits the employment of children under 
13 years of age, with the following exceptions: In North Carolina they can work 
in an apprentice capacity between 12 and 13 years of age, provided that they 
have been to school 4 months during the previous 12 months. 

In South Carolina children upon whom the parents are entirely dependent 
can work between 12 and 14 years of age, provided the State secretary of labor 
Is sufficiently convinced of the necessity to issue a certificate. South Carolina 
I-«egislature now in session has under consideration and will probably pass a 
law eliminating that provision after July 1, 1916. Until September 1, 1916, a 
child between 13 and 14 may be employed in Alabama, provided it has attended 
school eight weeks in the previous year. In none of the other Southern States 
can a child of less than 14 years of age be employed. 

HOURS PER WEEK. 

We often hear it said that southern cotton mills are operating 11 and 12 
hours per day. 

The laws of every Southern State limit the working hours to 60 per week, 
or an average of 10 hours per day. By the unanimous request of the operatives 
the 60 hours per week are so divided as to make Saturday a short day, and 
leave Saturday afternoon for baseball games, etc. A greater production from 
the mills could doubtless be obtained by running 10 hours each day, but the mill 
owners arrange the hours so as to suit the wishes of their employees. 

One of the greatest hardships of the Keating-Owen bill is that it will take 
away from the operative the right to so divide the hours per week that they can 
have vacation on Saturay afternoon. Men and women who probably never 
worked a Saturday afternoon in their lives arbitrarily assume the right to 
specify how the employees of cotton mills shall divide the hours per week and 
seek to deny them the much-valued Saturday afternoon vacation which means 
a great deal to them. 

Those who favor the Keating-Owen bill bring two indictments against the 
cotton mills: 

1. That children are being injured by the work which they are performing. 

2. That the children of the children who are now working will be deficient 
physically and mentally. 

Their claims relative to injury to children may be classified as follows : 

1. That their general health is injured by the hard character of their work. 

2. That the nature of work causes tuberculosis. 

3. That the work is dangerous and many childi-en are either killefl or 
mnim'^d. 

4. That the work aifects the child mentally. 

5. Thnt because of work the child is denied an educntion. 

OKNERAT. HEALTH OF THE OPERATIVES. 

There nre no re»>ntnhle stntistirs showin<r thnt the work in cotton mills In- 
jures the henlth of t>^p mHl operntives or that cotton-mill childr**n hetwepn 14 
and 16 nrp ie«s henlthv thnn oth^r children. We hnvp the testimony of Hr- 
C W. StHoq. th<» fnm'^ns hookworm exnert. thnt conditions of health are far 
better !n the cotton mills thnn upon the tennnt fnrm. 

A very thorou<Th investi cation of the health nf rnill boys is now heine: con- 
ducted by the United States Department of Health and the Massachiisetts 
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State Board of Health, and no advance information yet given out Indicates 
that the mill boys will not compare favorably with those in other wallA of life. 

The death rate in cotton-mill villages has not been higher than in other com- 
munities, and in any mill village the men and women who have grown up in 
mill work are healthier and better physical specimens than those who have 
moved in from the farm or from other vocations. 

Regular habits, good food and living conditions, together with the super- 
vision of health conditions by mill authorities, are all on the side of the mill 
operative. 

Many mills spend considerable upon their health departments, because 
healthy operatives mean efficient operatives. 

The following are the results dccompllshed by the health department at one 
cotton-mill community: 



CMflBOf— 

Tvphold fever 

Whooping cough 

Bcarlet fever 

Diphtheria. 

Measles 

Cholera Infantum 

BH^ diseases (miscellaneous)., 

Grippe 

Typhoia immunity treatment 
Visits by nurses 



Year with- 
out health 

depart. 

ment. 




Year with 
health de- 
partment. 



4 

1 



6 



36 

9 

9 

1,053 

5,449 



It is easy to say that milhvork ruins the health of young people, but it has 
yet to be proved. 

While the mills run an average of 10 hours per day it is estimated that boys 
under 16, who are employed almost exclusively as doffer boys, work from 
five and one-half to six hours. When bobbins become full the boys remove them, 
which is called doffing, and between dofFs they are at liberty, so that they really 
work not exceeding six hours per day. 

The girls under 16 are employed almost exclusively in the spinning room and 
while they are required to be in the room all the time, they are not constantly 
at work. Each girl has a certain number of sides (meaning one side of a spin- 
ning frame) to look after and replace the ends when they break. When the 
ends are up the girl sits at the end of the spinning frame and makes an 
occasional trip down the alley to see that everything is all right. 

There is no mental or physical strain in connection wuth the work, and the 
largest weight that the girl has to lift at any one time is li pounds, and in the 
course of a day she will lift only a few of them. 

The work of a girl in a cotton mill can in no way be compared to the strain 
upon one bending over a sewing machine in a sweat shop. 

Dr. T. W. D. Long, of Roanoke Rapids, N. C, testified before the House com- 
mittee that during five years* work in a mill population of 5,(X)0 he had been 
able to see no injurious effects of the work performed by girls and had never 
known a case of insanity or nervous prostration among the girls or young 
women. Dr. Long also testified that the ability of mill women to bring into the 
world strong, healthy children did not appear to be affected by the work they 
had performed in cotton mills when 14 years of age or less. 

MILLWORK 1)0P:S NOT CAUSE TrUERCVLOSIS. 



It is not unusual to hear the statement that work in cotton mills causes tuber- 
culosis, yet such a statement is absolutely unsupported by facts. 

There was a sensational amount of tuberculosis at the Wadesboro Silk Mill, 
Wadesboro, N. C, and it was all charged to the milhvork. Dr. L. B. McBrayer, 
the well-know^n expert of Sanatorium, N. C, was called into the case and made 
an ^aborate investigation, in w^hich he traced the history of every case, and 
found that not a single case has been caused by millwork or had even been 
caused by contact in the mill. 
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Dr. McBrayer, in his testimony before the Labor Ck>mmittee. said : 

•• It i^ impossible for any trade or any occupation to produce tuberculosis 
without infection. The stonecutter's trade is a very dusty trade, and fine 
particles of stone are carried into the lung, into the air cells, and on cutting 
the lung with a knife you can feel the particles of stone. Yet that does not 
produce tuberculosis, but it is apparently a frequent cause of pneumonia, trau- 
matic pneumonia. The same is true to a limited degree perhaps of coal dust, 
but tuberculosis can not be caused except by exi)osure to some other case." 

This testimony from an expert who has never had any connection with the 
cotton-mill industry ought to set at rest the popular illusion that work In cotton 
mills causes tuberculosis. 

Some experts have gone so far as to claim that the absorptive properties of 
•cotton lint tend to prevent tuberculosis and the remarkable decrease of tubercu- 
losis in the large cotton mill towns of Massachusetts as compared with non- 
cotton manufacturing towns of that section tend to substantiate the claim. 

With the exception of the opening room, where men are exclusively em- 
ployed, there is very little lint or dust In a cotton mill, and if your committee 
goes South you will be surprised at the pure atmosphere you will find in the 
spinning rooms. 

The mortuary figures of the Metropolitan Insurance Co. show the per cent of 
deaths among the textile operatives from tuberculosis to be one of the lowest 
upon the list, and less than half as great as that among clerks and book- 
keepers. 

WOBK NOT DANGEBOUS. 

In the House debate one Congressman spoke of the blood of the children 
spattered upon the window panes, and voiced the Impression that has been 
insiduously creating the effect that cotton mills injure and maim many 
children. 

Cotton-mlU machinery, especially In the departments where young people 
work, Is very harmless, and accidents are exceedingly rare. Dr. T. W. M. 
Long, who has charge of a free hospital in a village of 5,000 cotton-mlU 
I)eople, stated before the Labor Committee that he had known of no serious 
accident In the mills In five years, and during the past 12 months the total 
accidents In the mills were one or two cases of lacerated fingers, none of which 
required amputation. 

Companies that write employment liability insurance naturally base their 
rates upon the liability of accidents as found from the records of the past. 

The following are the rates charged In North Carolina for a policy covering 
$5,000 for Injury to one person or $10,000 to several injured at the same time. 
The rate includes first medical aid and is the price charged per $100 of pay roll 

Street car conductors $4. 08 

Planing mill 2. 471 

Foundry and machine shops 1.36 

Laundry work 1. 22 

Furniture factories 1. 09 

Farm laborers . 68 

Cotton mills . 491 

The evidence, therefore, of the people that pay money for accidents is that 
there are fewer accidents and less risk in cotton mills than in any other line 
of work. They show the remarkable fact that there is more risk in working 
on a farm than there is in a cotton mill. 

MENTAL EFFECT OF WORK. 

The claim that cotton-mill work has a disastrous effect upon the minds of 
children seems to be based upon nothing but supposition. 

The superintendents who are holding the highest positions and drawing the 
largest salaries in southern cotton mills are the boys who began work at early 
ages. 

Lincoln, Grant, and most of our really great men worketl when they were 
boys ; and in his remarks in the House Congressman Joe Cannon said, " You 
win find. If your experience Is like mine, that three-fourths of the men who are 
doing things to-day were boys upon the farm or in the mine or in the factory. 
Their successors, 50 years from now, will be the boys who learn to hustle while 
they are young." 
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If the Oominonwealth of Massachusetts desires to make a useful citizen out 
of a bad boy, she sends him to a reformatory and puts him to work. If work 
Injures, why not let the boys in such Institutions simply study and play? They 
are children, even if thoy are in a reformatory, and yet the State says they 
must work but at the same time says that it will ruin the health of a good 
boy whose mother needs his labor. 

The boy while working in a cotton mill is also being educated in his life 
work, and the later he begins the longer it will require him to reach the top 
of the ladder. 

If cotton-mill work injures children, it does seem that there would be some 
evidence in insanity ; and yet we have the following statistics : 

Admitted to State Sanatorium at Milledgeville, Ga. : 



From cotton mills: 

1910 20 

1911 22 

1912 25 

1913 14 

1914 86 

Total 117 



From farms: 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 



450 
488 
491 
562 
595 



Total 2, 586 



Practically the same ratio will be found at the other Insane asylums in the 
South and does not show much impairment of mental faculties of the mill 
population. 

EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES. 

The charge is made that children employed in the mills are denied a chance 
for education, and to some extent that is true and should be remedied as far 
as possible. 

Whenever it is possible for a child to attend school it should be given the 
opportunity, but unfortunately there are many who are not able to send their 
children to school when they were not allowed to work, and to say that a 
State should have compulsory education and should provide the necessary 
school does not help the case If that State has not compulsory education and 
is not providing the necessary schools. 

Wlnthrop Talbert has an article " Illiteracy and Democracy ** in the December 
(1915) issue of the North American Review, and from that we quote the 
following extract: 

" It has long been a choice morsel for the social pessimist and critic of 
democracy that nearly one-fourth of the population of the Southern States is 
illiterate. We have been accustomed to think of Alabama, Mississippi, and 
neighboring States as the " black belt," not only with regard to race, but also 
schooling. It gives a different aspect to the situation to know that each South- 
ern State has cut its percentage of illiteracy more than 25 per cent during the 
last census period from 1900 to 1910, and that in the South Atlantic, East 
South Central, and West South Central divisions, which include all the Southern 
States, the number of illiterates was nearly a million (938,767) less in 1910 
than in 1900. 

" Illiteracy may be a hindrance, but it is not a peril, In States which are so 
active through public-school endeavor and otherwise that each decade they 
are steadily effecting wholesale reductions not only in the percentage, but in 
the number of illiterates. Thus illiteracy Is a menace only in the manufac- 
turing States of New England and in the States of the Middle Atlantic division, 
which for 10 years — nay, even for 20 years, as in the State of New York — have 
failed to reduce their percentage of illiteracy, and have also increased enor- 
mously their numbers of illiterates, or, as in the case of Connecticut, have 
actually retrograded and have Increased not only in numbers of illiterates, 
but in percentage of illiteracy as well. The New England, Middle Atlantic, 
Mountain, and Pacific divisions are those which show an increase in the 
number of illiterates during the last 20 years. 

"Illiterates are steadily increasing in number, not in the South, but in 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, North Dakota, Nebraska, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Washington, California, the heaviest increase 
being in New England and the Middle Atlantic States. During the 20 years 
from 1890 to 1910 the number of illiterates in Virginia, North Carolina, South 
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Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, and Florida decreased from 2,027,951 to 1,427,063. 
In Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania the increase was from 790,772 to 1,103,872." 

The statistics show that the States with advanced child-labor laws are 
increasing in illiteracy, while the Southern States, where such a great evil 
is alleged to exist, are actually making rapid strides in eliminating illiteracy. 

The cotton mills of the South almost without exception have splendid schools 
for their employees and encourage them to attend. The cotton manufacturers 
of our section do not wish their mill operatives to remain ignorant, because 
they believe that etlucation increases their efficiency. The mills have been 
the greatest factors in decreasing illiteracy in the South. 

CHILDREN OF MILL CHILDREN. 

A favorite argument of supporters of the Keating-Owen bill Is that by allow- 
ing boys and girls to work we are injuring the next generation. 

It is a plausible argument, but is absolutely unsupported by proof. In any 
mill village the strongest and healthiest children are those of men and women 
who were formerly employe<l in the mills at early ages. They will average far 
above the children of those who recently moved to the mills from the farms. 

It is absurd to claim that the light work performed by a spinner should 
cause her future child to be defective, and proponents of such a theory have 
never been able to give proof. 

OBEYING THE LAW. 

At the last meeting of the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers' Association, 
June, 1915, the following resolutions were adopted : 

" Resolved, First. That this association pledge Itself to encourage a faithful 
compliance with the child-labor laws of the State. 

" Second. That we respectfully request every superior court judge in this 
State to instruct the grand jury In each of his courts to investigate and returii 
all violations of said laws coming within his knowledge. 

"Third. That we ask every county superintendent of education to report, 
and every solicitor in this State to prosecute, all violations of said laws known 
or reported to him. 

" Fourth. That this association continues to sincerely recommend both schol- 
astic education and practical training, and condemns idleness as the greatest 
curse of civilization. It regards with great pride the compulsory school at- 
tendance law, which this association unanimously recommended and sup- 
ported ; and this association again earnestly advises that the age limit of saio 
school law be raised to 13 years, and that it be rigidly enforced by the local 
authorities. 

" Fifth. That a copy of these resolutions be sent to every manufacturer and 
to every judge, solicitor, and county superintendent of education in this State." 

The words " child labor " are abhorrent to every mind, and it is easy for the 
public to accept the unsubstantiated and unproved statement that the cotton 
mills of the South are grinding the lives out of little children. 

The cotton manufacturers are sincere and honest in their contentions that 
they are not injuring children, and are willing to have unbiased persons in- 
vestigate at any time. . 

If the Keating-Owen bill is enacted upon the basis of rumors and misrep- 
resentations without the true facts being known, it will Inflict an injustice 
upon an industry that has a clean record and clean hands. 

Mr. Swift. Mr. Patterson has a few words to say in the nature of 
rebuttal on things that were brought out, and if you will hear him 
I think it will take but a few minutes. 

STATEIiENT OF MR. SAMTTEL £. PATTEBSON— Resumed. 

Mr. Paiterson. Gentlemen, I am going to detain you but a few 
minutes. You heard what Mr. Swift had to say in regard to the 
comparison between mill villages and the rural districts as to edu- 
cation. 
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I have a number of telegrams here from the superintendents of 
public instruction at the different places in answer to an inquiry I 
sent them after the hearing closed last night, showing what the mill 
villages were doing and what their average attendance has been. 

The Acting Chairman. Let me suggest that you include in the 
record a copy of your telegram to them, with their replies. 

Mr. Patterson. The wording of the J. L. Patterson telegram is 
the same as that sent to all others who replied. 

The Acting Chairman. Well, then, insert the Patterson telegram 
only. 

(The Patterson telegi-am referred to and the replies thereto are 
as follows :) ' 

Washington, D. C, Fcbt'unijj /7, 1916. 
J, L. Pattebso:?, 

Roanoke Rapids, N. C: 

'Swift testified that average daily soliool attenduuce in Roanoke Unpids less 
than in remainder of Halifax County. Ascertain and wire immediately to 
Shoreham Hotel. Have mayor, board of commissioners, presidents of the banks, 
merchants, etc., wire protest against pas.sage of Keating bill to Senator E. D. 
Smith, of the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate. Hurry. 

S. F. Patterson. 

BEPLIES. 

Gbeenwood, S. C, Fcbruat-y IS, 1916, 



' S. F. Patterson, Chairman, 

Care Shoreham Hotel, WasJiington, D. C: 

I The average daily attendance all mill school, Greenwood (S. C.) territory, 
; 90 per cent of enrollment. 

A. P. McKissiCK. 

Henderson, N. C, February 18, 19 16, 
Sakuel F. Patterson, 

SJioreham Hotel, Washington, D, C: 

School buildings and equipment at Henderson and Harriet cotton mills far 
better than rural buildings, and equipment school terms nine months against 
rural terms four and one-half to five months. Five grades taught at mill 
schools. Pupils then promoted to our central grammar and high schools. All 
one system and under same superintendent. Compulsory attendance in force 
from 8 to 13 years, one year more than the State requires. Conditions in these 
mill schools will compare favorably with any other public schools in the 
country. Average daily attendance, 90 per cent. 

J. T. Alderman, 
Superintendent Henderson Graded Schools. 



Durham, N. C, February 18, 1916. 
S. F. Patterson, 

Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C: 

Official figures for session 1914-15 for Durham County show total enrollment 
in mill communities of county schools of 1,353; average attendance, 73.9 per 
cent. Total enrollment other rural schools, 1,944; average attendance, 00.9 
per cent Trying to obtain figures of Harnett and Davie Counties. 

W. A. Erwin, Treasurer. 

Roanoke Rapids, N. C, February 18, 1916, 
S. F. Patterson, 

Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C: 

Figures for last available period covering white and colored schools, Roanoke 
Rapids school district: Census, 1,412; enrollment 822, equals 58.2 per cent of 
census. Average attendance 634, equals 77.1 per cent of enrollment and 45 
per cent of census. Value of school property, $46,000. 

A. M. Proctor, 
Superintendent Roanoke Rapids Schools, 
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Roanoke Rapids, N. C, February 18, 1916, 
S. F. Patterson, 
, Shoreharth Hotel, Washington, /). C: 

Figures for last available period coyerlng white schools, Roanoke Rapids 
school district : Census, 1,277 ; enrollment 732, equals 57.a per cent of census. 
Average attendance 590, equals 80.6 of enrollment and 46.2 of census. De- 
cember attendance 92 per cent of enrollment. Value of district white-school 
proi>erty $45,000. Eight months school term. 

A. M. Pboctor, 
Superintendent Roanoke Rapids Schools. 



Roanoke Rapids, N. C. February 18, 1916. 
8. F. Patterson, 

Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D, C: 

Figures for last available period covering white schools, Roanoke Rapids 
school district: Census, 1,257; enrollment 732, equals 57.3 per cent of census. 
Average attendance, 590, equals 80.6 of enrollment and 46.2 of census. Decem- 
ber, 43 per cent enrollment. Rural districts, 3,422. Average attendance. 59.1 
per cent. 

W. A. Ebwin, Treasurer. 

Durham, N. C, February 18, 1916. 
S. F. Patterson, Chairman, 

Hotel Shoreham, Washington, D. C: 

Only one mill community in each of Davie and Harnett Counties. Davie ' 
County official figures last year show enrollment, mill community, 453 ; average 
attendance, 62§ per cent enrollment. Rural districts, 2,155 ; average attendance, : 
64i per cent. Latest accurate Harnett County figures obtainable are, session . 
1911-12, mill-community enrollment, 407; average attendance, 75 per cent 
Over 1,500 scholars in Bel ton, Williamston, Gluck, Pelser, Piedmont (all In 
Anderson County) mill schools. Average attendance, 66 per cent. Three rural 
schools in Anderson County, over 400 enrolled. Average attendance, 57 per cent j 

Eltjson a. Smyth. il 



Greensboro, N. C, February 17, 1916. ( 
S. F. Patterson, j 

Washington, D, 0,: 

Enrollment, Proximity and White Oak schools for January, 863. Average . 
daily attendance, 743; per cent attendance, 86. | 

Bernard M, Cone, Treasurer. 
I 

Roanoke Rapids, N. r., February 18, 1916. I 
S. F. Patterson, 

Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C: 

Figures for last available period covering all rural schools, both races, 
Halifax County: Census, 9,673; enrollment 6,624, equals 66.2 per cent of 
census. Average attendance 3,400, equals 35.1 per cent of census and 51.3 per 
cent of enrollment. School property, $39,300. 

A. E. Akebs, 
County Superintendent Public Instructimi. 



Roanoke RAPms, N. C, February 18, 1916. 
S. F. Patterson, 

Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C: 

Figures for last available period covering all rural white schools, Hfllifs^ 
County: Census 2,307; enrollment 1,698, equals 73.7 per cent of census. 
Average attendance 1,146, equals 67.5 per cent of enrollment and 49.5 per J^ni 
of census. Value of rural white school property, $27,00a. Six months scnooi 
term. 

A. E. Akebs. 
County Superintendent Public /««fn*r/io«- 
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Roanoke Rapids, N. C, February i.S, 1916. 
Hon. E. D. Smith, 

Interstate Commerce Committee of Senate, Washington D, C: 

Having been superintendent Roanoke Rapids graded schools for seven year» 
ending June 30, 1915, now superintendent Halifax County schools, I find con- 
ditions and advantages much better in Roanoke Rapids than in rural com- 
munities. 

A. E. Akebr, 
Superintendent Halifax County Schools. 



Mr. Patterson. I should like to read this one. This is from Mr. 
A. M. Proctor, superintendent of Roanoke Rapids School : 

Figures last available period, covering white and colored schools, Roanoke 
Rapids School district cens\is, 1,412; enrollment, 822; equals 58.2 per cent of 
census. Average attendance, (J34;, equals 77.1 per cent of enrollment and 45 
per cent of census. Value school property, $46,000. 

They have an eight months' school term. 

Mr. Swift, I simply rise to call attention to the fact that the 
telegram reports the average daily attendance as based on the enroll- 
ment. The figures I gave were the average daily attendance as based 
on the school census. I simply want to call attention to that 
difference. 

Mr. Patterson. I had a mass of these telegrams. My telegram to 
these different people was a request that they state the average daily 
attendance and the enrollment. I should like to file these with the 
committee. 

Dr. McKelway read an article about the ventilation in the cotton 
mills. I am going to take but a very few minutes of your time on 
that subject. I wish to say, though, that the ventilation and the 
heating in the cotton mills at Roanoke Rapids are more scientifically 
controlled, both as to temperature and humidity, than the atn^osphere 
in this room right now. 

Senator Clapp. Can you not give us a better comparison than that? 

Mr. Patterson. I will say that it is automatically controlled, both 
as to humidity and moisture, and in the winter time hot air is blown 
through the rooms and in the summer time cold air. 

Now, in regard to the statement Mr. McKelway made as to the 
disposal of the sewage, I will say that in our town of Roanoke 
Rapids, both as to the people at the mills and the people who live 
outside of the mills, they have sanitary closets, such as designed by 
the Government, and made positiveljr sanitary and fly proof in every 
respect. He also said that the child labor was employed because 
it IS cheap labor. I want to disabuse your minds of that. Child 
labor is not cheap labor in any sense of the word. A child 15 years 
old is paid so much per side per hour, or so much per side per day,, 
as the case may be. It is not cheap labor. It is simply that the 
child is doing work that is suited for the child and not suited for 
adults. That sort of work is not suited for an adult any more than 
plowing is suited for a child. There is a difference. 

In regard to what was said about the violation of the law in 
North Carolina, I want to say truthfully that I do not know of a 
single case of violation of law in North Carolina. Up to a few years 
ago I think probably there were some violations, and probably there 
pre some now, but if there are I do not know them, and I know 
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there are none at my place, because the youngest child is 13 years 
and 11 months old, and the next youngest child was 14 years old the 
16th of December. I know the children by name and I know exactly 
how old they are, so they are certainly not children working below 
the legal age limit. 

I do not think there is very much more to say, except that I want 
to renew the invitation for the committee to come as our guests 
South and look at these mills. There is no use for me to take up 
ypur time. I do not think there is any special point to be answered. 

I should like, though, to add that Dr. McKelway is mistaken 
about the manufacturers in North Carolina, and the gentleman 
who appeared before you here, Mr. Ruffian, was one who mentioned 
our name especially, stated we were opposing inspection. I wish 
to say that we went before Gov. Cregg at the last meeting of the 
legislature and said we would not oppose inspection if it were put 
imder the charge of the superintendent of public instruction. We 
looked at in this way — that if a child is too young to labor, that is, 
to legally labor, it does not come under the Department of Labor at 
all: it comes under the superintendent of public instruction, espe- 
cially so if there is a compulsory education law. So we said if it 
was put under that department we would not object to it. 

I should also like to file — I think it has not been done — a copy of 
the resolutions that were passed at the last June meeting of the 
North Carolina Cotton Association. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. You might read that, Mr. Patterson. 

Mr, Patterson (reading) : 

At the last meeting of the North CaroUna Cotton Manufacturers' Associa- 
tion, June, 1915, the following resolutions were adopted : 

*'Rc^olv€df First. That this association pledge itself to encourage a faithful 
compliance with the child-labor laws of the State. 

" Second. That we respectfully request every superior court judge In this 
State to fnstruct the grand jury In each of his courts to investigate and return 
all violations of said laws coming within his knowledge. 

** Third. That we ask every county superintendent of education to report, 
and every solicitor in this State to prosecute, all violations of said laws known 
or reported to him. 

" Fourth. That this association continues to sincerely recommend both 
scholastic education and practical training, and condemns Idleness as the great- 
est curse of civilization. It regards with great pride the compulsory school 
attendance law which this association unanimously recommended and sup- 
ported; and this association again earnestly advises. that the age limit of said 
school law be raised to 13 years, and that It be rigidly enforced by the local 
authorities. 

"Fifth. That a copy of these resolutions be sent to every manufacturer, 
and to every judge, solicitor, and county superintendent of education in this 
State." 

The Acting Chairman. Is there anything further? 
Mr. Patterson. No ; I think not. 

(Thereupon, at 5 o'clock p. m.. the committee adjourned until 
Monday, February 21, 1916, at 10 o'clock a. m.) 
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MONDAY, FEBBUABT 21, 1916. 



Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

United States Senate, 

Washington^ D. C. 

The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m. pursuant to adjournment. 

Present: Senators Newlands (chairman), Smith of South Caro- 
lina, Pomerene, Robinson, Clapp, Cummins, Lippitt, Townsend, and 
Poindexter. 

The committee resumed the consideration of the bill S. 1083, to 
prevent interstate commerce in the products of child labor, and for 
other purposes. 

The Chairman. We will now hear Mr. Emery. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES A. EMEBT, ESQ., ATTORNEY, WASHING- 

TON, D. C. 

Mr. Emery. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I ap- 
pear on behalf of the National Association of Manufacturers, an or- 
ganization consisting of some 4,000 members operating manufactur- 
mg establishments in substantially 35 States of the Union. 

I realize in approaching the discussion of a subject of this charac- 
ter one is peculiarly liable to misconception, misapprehension, and 
even misrepresentation of one's position with respect to it. 

The membership of the National Association of Manufacturers, so 
far as we can ascertain, does not include, among the two and one- 
half million employees engaged in the establishments which its 
members operate, but comparatively few persons below 16. Our 
membership would be little affected by the provisions of this measure 
with respect to the age limit of children, but there is no member of 
the association, who, as a manufacturer, or as a citizen of the United 
States, does not believe he would be very seriously affected, especially 
in the future, by the principle of control here asserted and by the 
policy proposed, as well as by the form in which this measure is cast. 

I assume, in discussing the measure, that it is not predicated upon 
the theory that the mere employment of a child is an evil in itself. 
Otherwise it would — and the laws of all States would — properly 
exclude from employment all children; whereas not only does it 
permit the employment of children of any age at some occupations, 
examining the proposal from that angle, but among the occupations 
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obviously excepted are those in which the far greater number of 
children, who work at all in the United States, are employed. 

I assume that the evil of child labor lies in the employment of 
children of an improper age, or at improper occupations, or for too 
great a period of time, or while in improper physical condition, or 
where the operation of such employment excludes opportunity for 
education and such other circumstances as evidence the judgment of 
the various States in the numerous statutes regulating this subject. 

In that connection I beg to call the attention of the committee to 
the fact that the reguhition of child labor, like that of many other 
things to which the police power of the States has been and is con- 
stantly applied, is a subject necessitating familiarity with many con- 
ditions essentially local m their nature. This is demonstrated by the 
great number of exceptions and variations which appear in the legis- 
lation of all the States. Even Congress, Avhen exercising its own dis- 
cretion in an unquestioned jurisdiction — the regulation of child labor 
in the District of Columbia — found it necessary to except from the 
operation of the age limit the children employed by itself in the 
Senate of the United States. 

The members of our association believe that the necessary effect 
of the principle of regulation proposed in this bill is, by virtue of the 
practical circumstances of commerce, to substantially substitute the 
commercial power of Congress for the police power of the States in 
dealing with all local circumstances of production. It is estimated 
by persons familiar with our industry and commerce that substan- 
tially somewhere between 80 and 90 per cent of the commodities pro- 
duced in this country are consumed outside of the States in which 
they are produced. If Congress, under the commerce power, can 
regulate the conditions under which an article is to be produced that 
is to go into commerce, it substitutes its authority, practically speak- 
ing, not only for the police power of the various States themselves, 
but for the supervising judgment of boards of aldermen in every 
industrial community, and by the policy and principle of control 
proposed " many an error, by the same example, may creep into the 
State." 

I do not question, and I am sure that no lawyer does, that there is 
a domain in which Congress can unquestionably exert complete con- 
trol over the regulation of all the conditions of labor. I refer not 
only to the Territories and the District of Columbia, the government 
of which is exclusively vested in it, but to those cases which clearly 
vindicate the powers of Congress under the commerce clause to regu- 
late the hours of labor of persons actually engaged in interstate com- 
merce while so engaged and operating instrumentalities of such 
commerce. That, of course, includes not only the whole field of 
interstate railroad operation, but telephone, telegraph, and such other 
interstate carriers while clearly within the operation of that prin- 
ciple. It seems to me very clear that a messenger boy, for instance, 
engaged in the delivery of an interstate telegraphic message from 
the office where it is received, is an instrumentality of commerce. 
No attemnt whatever is made in this measure to exert that unques- 
tioned power within that unquestioned jurisdiction. 

Now, if you will permit me, before proceeding to examine the prin- 
ciple of control itself, I beg to direct your attention to the terms of 
this measure. It is a highly penal statute. 
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I will ask at this point to have the bill inserted in the record that 
the committee may have before it the sections to which I address 
myself. 

The Chairman. That will be done. 

(The bill referred to is as follows:) 

lie it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That no producet, manufacturer, 
or dealer shall ship or deliver for shipment in interstate commerce the product 
of any mine or quarry situate<l in tlie United States which has been produced, 
In whole or in part, by the labor of children under the age of sixteen years, 
OP the product of any mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or manufacturing 
establishment situated in the United States which has been produced, in whole 
or in part, by the labor of children under the age of fourteen years or by the 
labor of children between the acres of fourteen years and sixteen years who 
work more than eight hours in any one day, or more than six days in any one 
week, or after the hour of seven o'clock postmeridian, or before the hour of 
.seven o'clock antemeridian. 

Skc. 2. I*roof of the employment within sixty days prior to the shipment 
of such product therefrom (first) in a mine or quarry of a child under the age 
of sixteen years, or (second) in a mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or manu- 
fa( taring establishment (a) of a child under the age of fourteen years, or (b) 
of a child between the ages of fourteen years and sixteen years for more than 
eight hours in any one day or more than six days in any one week, or after 
the hour of seven o'clock postmeridian, or before the hour of seven o'clock 
antemeridian shall be prima facie evidence that such product has been produced 
in whole or in part by the labor of such child. 

Skc. 3. That the Attorney General, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Sec- 
retary of Labor shall constitute a board to make and publish from time to time 
uniform rules and regulations for carrying out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 4. That for the purpose of securing proper enforcement of this act the 
Secretary of Labor, or any person duly authorized by him, shall have authority 
to enter and inspect at any time mines, quarries, mills, canneries, workshops, 
factories, manufacturing establishments and other places in which goods are 
produced or held for Interstate commerce; and the Secretary of Labor shall 
have authority to employ such assistance for the purposes of this act as may 
from time to time be authorized by appropriation or other law. 

Sec. 5. That it shall be the duty of each district attorney to whom the Secre- 
tary of Labor shall report any violation of this act, or to whom any State 
factory or mining or quarry inspector, commissioner of labor. State medical 
inspector, or school -attendance ollicer, or any other person shall present satis- 
factory evidence of any such violation to cause appropriate proceedings to be 
('omnienced an<l prosecuted in the proper courts of the United States without 
ilelay for the enforcement of the penalties as in such cases herein provided: 
Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed to apply to bona fide 
boys' and girls' canning clubs recognized by the Agricultural Department of 
the several States and of the United States. 

Sec. 6. That any person who violates any of the provisions of section one 
of this act, or who refuses or obstructs entry or inspection authorized by sec- 
tion four of this act, shall for the first offense be punished by a fine of not 
more than $200 and for each subsequent offense shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than J?1,000 nor less than $100, or by imprisonment for not more than 
three months, or by both fine and imprisonment, •in the discretion of the court: 
Provided, That no dealer shall be subject to conviction under the provisions of 
this act who shall establish a guaranty issued by the person by whom such 
goo<ls were manufactured or produced, resident in the United States, to the 
effe<jt that in the manufactiu*e and production of such goods, neither in whole 
nor in i>art, had children been employed or permitted to work in any minei 
or quarry umler the age of sixteen years, or in any mill, cannery, workshop, 
factory, or manufacturing establishment under the age of fourteen years, or 
between the ages of fourteen years and sixteen years who worked more than 
eight hours in any one day or more than six days in any one week or after the 
hour of seven o'clock postmeridian or before the hour of seven o'clock ante- 
meridian, and in such event the guarantor shall be amenable to any prosecu- 
tion, fine, or penalty to which the person seeking the protection of such guaranty 
would otherwise have been subject under the provisions of this act. Said 
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guaranty, to afford the protection above provided, shall contain the name and 
address of the person ph'ing the same. 

Sec. 7. That the word " dealer " or the word " person " as used in this act 
fehall be construetl to Include any individual or corporation or the members 
of any partnership or otlier unlncorporaterl association. The term " ship or de- 
liver for shipment in interstate commerce" as used in this act means to ship 
or deliver for shipment from any State or Territory or the District of Columbia 
to or through any other State or Territory or the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 8. That In prosecutions under this act each shipment or delivery for 
•hipment shall constitute a separate offense. 

Skc. 9. That this act shall take effect from and after one year from the date 
of its passage. 

Passed the House of Representatives February 2, 1916. 

Attest : 

South Tbimble, Clerk. 
By J. C. South, Chief Clerk. 

Mr. Emery. The measure proposes to make it unlawful for any 
producer, dealer, or manufacturer to offer for shipment or to ship 
in interstate ccmmerce any commodity produced in whole or in 
part by the labor of children below a certain age, or working for 
more than 8 hours of any calendar day, or more than 48 hours in 
any week. It establishes an administrative board consisting of the 
Attorney General, the Secretary of Labor, and the Secretar^r of 
Commerce, and empowers them to enact such rules and regulations 
as iriRj be necessary for the administration of this bill. It further 
authorizes and directs the Secretary of Labor, for the purpose of 
enforcing this measure, to inspect all factories, workshops, mines, 
quarries, or canneries, or other places in which commodities are 
produced or held for shipment in interstate commerce. It obligates 
every district attorney of the United States upon the presentation of 
satisfactory evidence of various persons enumerated, or by any per- 
son, to proceed without delay to prosecute for violation of this act, 
and it makes each shipment a separate violation of the law. 

For the practical purpose of enforcing the bill it establishes a 
rule of evidence expressed in the second section of the bill which 
provides that proof of the employment of any child under the for- 
bidden conditions, or within the forbidden age, within 60 days of the 
shipment of any commodity in interstate commerce, shall be prima 
facie evidence that the commodity was produced in whole or in part 
by the labor of such child. 

Now, in the first place, gentlemen, I ask you to note the term " pro- 
duced in whole or in part by the labor of a child." The term is 
broader than the avowed object of the bill. As I understand it is the 
purpose of the proponents of this measure to regulate the employ- 
ment of children in " mechanical " operations. But there is no such 
limitation here. It applies to any child whose labor contributes in 
whole or in part to the resultant production. As it applies by name 
to "manufacturing establishments," it is obvious that any child in 
that establishment whose act or whose service contributes to produc- 
tion is within the terms of this measure. It would therefore apply 
as fully to an errand boy in a manufacturing establishment who car- 
ried an order to any foreman or superintendent in any part of that 
plant who directs, governs, or guides the operation therein as it 
would to a child actually engaged in the operation of a machine. 

Moreover, each separate shipment constitutes an offense, so that the 
volume of shipments and not the number of children employed meas- 
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ures the penalty which may be incurred. An establishment making 
500 shipments per da}' and employing 1 child would incur 10 times as 
many penalties as an establishment employing 200 children within 
the lorDidden age and making but 50 shipments per day. The meas- 
ure is not aimed at production in which children are exclusively em- 
Eloyed. An establishment may have 10 or 12 or 20,000 operatives, 
ut the employment of 1 child under 16 whose service may be said 
to contribute to the production of a commodity which is shipped in 
interstate commerce contaminates and penali^s evei-y shipment 
flowing from that plant, although each article is otherwise sound and 
wholesome. 

So it is apparent that the exclusive employer of children is to be 
penalized far less than the employer of a few children with a larger 
volume of shipments. 

Now, I ask you to observe that rule of evidence proposed here is 
not only perfectly consistent with the complete innocence of a per- 
son engaged in manufacturing production in any State, or of any 
dealer, but it sets up as prima facie evidence of the violation of the 
act the condition under which lawful production for domestic con- 
sumption may be carried on. If in any State a child under 16 years 
of age is employed in an establishment working for more than hours, 
as forbidden by this measure, but who, under the law of that State, 
may be lawfully employed in that particular occupation, that child 
while engaged in lawful production for domestic use only supplies 
prima facie evidence of the violation of this proposed statute by 
every shipment in interstate commerce that passes out of that plant 
during the period of his employment. So not only is the presump- 
tion created entirely consistent with the innocence of the accused but 
by the innocent exercise of his legitimate right of employment he- 
provides the evidence of his guilt. 

Now, the "guaranty" provided in the bill does not insure the 
dealer against prosecution. It secures him only against "convic- 
tion." It is therefore a defense which he may set up, but it pro- 
vides no immunity whatever against his arrest, prosecution, and the 
inconvenience, expense, and disgrace which may attend it. 

I think the committee will agree as a fundamental principle of 
law that "due process of law" applies not less to immunity from 
arbitrary arrest and prosecution than to immunity from conviction 
I and imprisonment. Indeed, in the twenty-ninth chapter of Magna 
Charta, in which " due process of law " had its birth, we read that 
"no freeman shall be taken" (that is, arrested) "or imprisoned or 
outlawed or banished or any ways destroyed, nor will the king pass 
upon him or commit him to prison unless by the judgment of his 
peel's or the law of the land." Of course, it is needless to say the 
phrase " due process of law " is the equivalent of " the law of the 
land." 

In entering upon a discussion of the validity of this proposal, I 
trust I realize the distinction between the argument which I may 
make to you and the argument which may be addressed to any court 
before wnich the validity of these provisions is in dispute. No court 
may set aside an act of Congress until it is clearly shown that the 
Legislature has plainly exceeded its power, no matter how unwise 
or even absurd the policy of the act may be. It is not in the power 
of any court to question the wisdom of any policy pursued, granted 
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that power to enact resides in the legislative body. On the other 
hand, I assume that Congress scrutinizes the nature and extent of 
any power under which it is urged to act whenever that power is 
seriously challenged, because it is a legislative body having its au- 
thority conferred and measured by the Constitution of the United 
States, possessing only limited enumerated powers which are in their 
turn conditioned bj the express inhibitions of the Constitution. 

I must indeed disagree with the suggestion made by Mr. Parkin- 
son in the course of his argument that only the fifth amendment 
limited the exercise of the commerce power. On the contrary, there 
are many provisions of the Constitution that not only may limit the 
exercise oi the commerce power but which, in the course of many 
decisions, have been expressly held to do so. 

The nature and effect of these prohibitions I expect to consider; 
before doing so, however, I trust you will permit me to express what 
I assume to be the state of mind of the legislature toward a proposal 
of this character. I auote from Judge Cooley in his "Principles 
of Constitutional Law," a statement frequently approved by legisla- 
tors as truly descriptive of the position they will take when con- 
fronted with the necessity of determining their powers (Cooley 
'* Principles of Constitutional Law " second edition, p. 150) : 

Legislators have their authority measured by the Constitution ; they are 
chosen to do what It permits, and nothing more, and they take solemn oath 
to obey and support it. When they disregard its provisions, they usurp 
authority, abuse their trust, and violate the promise they have confirmed by 
an oath. To pass an act when they are in doubt whether it does not violate 
the Constitution, is to treat as of no force the most imperative obligations 
any person can assume. A business agent who would deal in that manner 
with his principars business would be treated as untrustworthy ; a witness In 
court who would treat his oath thus lightly, and affirm things concerning 
which he was in doubt, would be held a criminal. Indeed, it is because the 
legislature has applied the judgment of its members to the question of its 
authority to pass the proposed law, and has only passed it after being satisfied 
of the authority, that the judiciary waive their own doubts, and give it their 
support. 

And Mr. Taft, a distinguished judge, when he vetoed the Webb- 
Kenyon Act referred to this matter, and I trust I may be permitted 
to read what he then said in affirmation of the same principle, refer- 
ring to the legislative and executive duty of determining when an 
act was valid. He said : 

But it is said that this is a question with which the Esrecutlve or Members 
of Congress should not burden themselves to consider or decide. It is said 
that it should be left to the Supreme Court to say whether this proposed act 
violates the Constitution. I dissent utterly from this proposition. 

Senator Clapp. Will you permit me to interrupt you there ? Have 
you heard a legislator say that that was a matter with which he 
had no concern ? 

Mr. Emery. No ; not that he had no concern. 

Senator Clapp. I am using the language quoted there. 

Mr. Emery. I do not know what Mr. Taft had in mind, but I 
do know that in the committee of the House in which this matter 
»vas discussed, it was set up that the matter of constitutionality was 
not one upon which it was necessary for them to concern them- 
selves; that it was a matter to be decided by the Supreme Court, 
and if a legislator ever hesitated to act where he was in doubt 
whether he was vested with power or not, there would be no progress. 
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Senator Clapp. That is a very different statement. 
Mr. Emery. Yes, sir. He proceeds: 

The oath which the Chief Executive takes, and which each Member of Con- 
gress takes, does not bind him any less sacredly to observe the Constitution 
than tlie oaths which Justices of the Supreme Court take. It is questionaole 
whether the doubtful constitutionality of a bill oufjht not to furnish a gi-eater 
reason for votiniir against the bill, or vetoing it, than for the court to hold it to be 
invalid. The court will only declare a law invalid where its constitutionality is 
clear, while the lawmaker may very well hesitate to vote for a bill of doubtful 
constitutionality because of the wisdom of keeping clearly within the fundamen- 
tal law. The custom of legislators and executives having any legislative function 
to remit to the courts entire and ultimate responsibility as to the constitu- 
tionality of the measures which they take part in passing is an abuse which 
tends to put the court constantly In opposition to the legislature and execu- 
tive, and. Indeed, to the popular supporters of unconstitutional laws. If, 
however, the legislators and the executives had attempted to do their duty 
this burden of popular disapproval would have been lifted from the courts, 

or at least considerably lessened. 

• 

I trust you will permit me at this point to say one word with 
respect to a matter that I will discuss more specifically at a later 
moment, that is the very great danger which lies in exciting collision 
between the respective powers of State and Nation. It touches a 
grave and delicate relationship, which, as you gentlemen well know, 
has been the subject of continuous debate and apprehension. I can 
recall no one who in recent years has expressed more strongly and 
clearly the peril that lies in the creation of any policy, the effect of 
which is to upset that delicate and essential balance of power, than 
Senator Boot, who in the course of his address on " The Essentials 
of the Constitution," at Princeton University a year and a half ago, 
made this remarkable statement : 

If the power of the States were to override the power of the Nation, we 
should ultimately cease to have a Nation and become only a body of really 
separate, although confederated. State sovereignties, continually forced apart 
by diverse interests and ultimately quarreling with one another and separating 
altogether. On the other hand, if the power of the Nation were to override 
that of the States and usurp their functions, we should have this vast country, 
with its great population, inhabiting widely separated regions, differing in 
climate, in production, in industrial and socal interests and ideas, governed in 
all its local affairs by one all-powerful central government at Washington, 
imposing upon the home life and behavior of each community the opinions 
and ideas of propriety of distant majorities. Not only would this be intolerable 
and alien to the idea of free self-government, but it would be beyond the power 
of a central government to do directly. Decentralization would be made neces- 
sary by the mass of Government business to be transacted, and so our separate 
localities would come to be governed by delegated authority — ^by proconsuls 
authorized from Washington to execute the will of the great majority of the 
whole people. No one can doubt that this also would lead by its different route 
to the separation of our Union. Preservation of our dual system of Govern- 
ment, carefully restrained in each of its parts by the limitations of the Con- 
stitution, has made possible our growth in local self-government and national 
power in the past, and so far as we can see it is essential to the continuance 
of that Government in the future. 

Senator Ci^pp. I do not want to interrupt you too often, but would 
you take that as maintaining that the Federal Government ought not 
to do any of the things committed to it by the Constitution? 

Mr. Emery. On the contrary, I should say it can do and ought to 
do all the things committed to it by the Constitution and no more. 
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Senator Clapp. And that is determined in all cases first bv Con- 
gress and finally by the Supreme Court of the United States? 

Mr. Emery. Yes, sir ; but I have in mind particularly 

Senator Clapp. Then within the Constitution, as interpreted first 
by Congress and secondly by the Supreme Court, there can be no 
dangers as pointed out there. 

Mr. Emery. None whatever, unless the rights not only of the 
States, but of individuals to local self-government is denied. Self- 
government is not onlv an essential fundamental right of the States, 
but it is an essential lundamental right of the citizen, which existed 
prior to the adoption of the Constitution. It was not created by it, 
but is a right which the Constitution of the United States was brought 
into being to protect and perpetuate. 

Senator Clapp. But must be subordinate to whatever the Constitu- 
tion has said, as interpreted by Congress and then by the coyrts? 

Mr. Emery. Yes, sir. But I have in mind particularly the argu- 
ment so often made to support a continuously larger use of so-called 
"inherent" national powers, which it is urged will secure "uni- 
formity" in legislation. I will show you presently that has been 
insistently presented in the Supreme Court to sustain what has been 
held to be unconstitutional legislation, and it is often said, too, that 
if we had a larger exercise of central legislative authority we would 
not have this collision of State laws, which is frequently incon- 
venient and exasperating to the citizens of the United States, but 
the price we should have to pay for uniformity thus obtained is the 
surrender of local self-government with its peculiar adaptability to 
immediate circumstance and condition. 

Mr. Justice Hughes, in his recent address to the New York Bar 
Association in January, reverting to that contention, said : 

But in the face of the difficulties already before us, and destined to increase 
In number and gravity, we remain convinced of the necessity of autonomous 
local governments. An overcentralized government would break down of its 
own weight. It is almost impossible even now for Congress in well nigh 
continuous session to keep up with Its duties, and we can readily imagine 
what the future may have In store in legislative concerns. If we did not have 
States we should speedily have to create them. To preserve the essential ele- 
ments of this system, without permitting necessary local autonomy to be de- 
stroyed by the unwarranted assertion of Federal power, and without allowing 
State action to throw out of gear the requisite machinery for unity of control 
in national concerns, demands the most intelligent appreciation of all the facts 
of our interrelated affairs and far more careful efforts in co(»peration than we 
have hitherto put forth. 

Senator Poindexter. I would like to ask you one question. You 
have no objection to the passage of a law similar to this by the States, 
have you? 

Mr. Emery. Not at all. 

Senator Poindexter. The National Manufacturers' Association 
does not object to the regulation? You are basing your objection 
on the high ground of an invasion of the constitutional rights of 
the States? 

Mr. Emery. And of the individual who is entitled, as part of local 
self-government, to have the local regulatory authority pass fully 
upon the local conditions of manufacture as distinguished from 
conditions of commerce. 

Senator Clapp. Can the right of the State or the citizen be said 
to be invaded under our Constitution when Congress and the Su- 
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preme Court in any given case have said that the act is warranted 
by the Constitution? 

Mr. Emery. No, indeed. 

Senator Clapp. Then it is simply a question of whether or not the 
condition warrants the act? 

Mr. Emert. Yes, sir; exactly. That is what I am proceeding to 
discuss. 

Senator Clapp. But men outside discuss things that when you get 
to the last analysis are remitted to Congress and the courts, and 
when pronounced upon by the court, can not, under our Constitution,, 
be wrong. 

Mr. Emert. I am alluding to the popular argument, widely dif- 
fused, in support of this and other similar proposals of legislation, 
and I am only taking the liberty of pointing out the delicacy and 
difficulty of dealing with local subjects through the exercise of this 
national power. 

Senator Clapp. I do not like to interrupt 3'ou, but w^hen I am 
making an argument I very much prefer the man I am making it to, 
if a certain matter suggests itself, to interrupt rather than to sit 
silent. 

Mr. Emery. I am very glad to have you do so, because it is my 
purpose if I can to be of assistance to the committee, and to that end 
I desire interruption. It does not interfere with the course of my 
ar^ment in the least. It only permits me, if I have the power to do 
it, to make it more pointed. 

I beg now to ask the indulgence of the committee while I examine 
the validity of this proposal, asserting first : 

The commerce power in its origin and nature is distinct and differ- 
ent from the police power, although possessing at times the quality 
of police power in its exercise. It is the plenary and exclusive right 
of Congress to make rules governing intercourse between the States 
and foreign nations. It does not include the right to regulate pro- 
duction or manufacture except as incidental to its exercise, and it is 
limited in its exercise expressly and implicitly by various amend- 
ments of the Constitution. 

This bill is a regulation of production under the guise of regulat- 
ing commerce. 

Turning back, for an instant, to the first great case to which all 
interpreters of the Constitution constantly revert as the first and 
greatest exposition of the nature and extent of the commerce power, 
that of Gibbons v, Odgen — I call your attention to what the great 
Chief Justice then said of the origin of this power : 

In pursuing this inquiry at the bar, it has been said that the Constitution 
does not confer tlie right of intercourse between State and State. That right 
derives its source from those laws whose authority is acknowledged by civilized 
man throughout the world. This is true. The Constitution found it an exist- 
ing right and gave to Congress the power to regulate it. 

You gentlemen arc familiar with the conditions Avhich caused the 
Federal Congress to be vested with the plenaiy and exclusive power 
" to regulate commerce between the States." 

You, of course, recognize "that it was the vexatious restrictions 
which the Colonies laid upon intercourse with each other during that 
unhappy ])eriod following the end of the Revolutionary War, and 
until i\\e adoption of the Constitution, which the great historian 
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Fiske described as " the critical period of American history," which 
was one of the chief causes that impelled not only the adoption of 
the Constitution creating a Federal Union but the conferring of the 
exclusive power to regulate commerce between the States upon the 
Federal Government, subject only to such inhibitions as are contained 
in the Constitution. 

You gentlemen are familiar with the fact that the conflict between 
the Colonies — especially those having ports on the seaboard, and the 
inland States, whose commerce was taxed by them, had reached such 
a point that the Colonies themselves were on the verge of civil war. 
Not only were New York and New Jersey at daggers points, but 
Virginia and Maryland, and you will recall that the Colony of Con- 
necticut utterly suspended all commercial intercourse with the Colony 
of New York because of the exasperating tariff policy of the latter. 

So, as has been well said again and again by the courts and his- 
torians, the purpose of centralizing the commerce power, was to make 
commerce free, not to transfer the power of laying upon citizens of 
the States the restrictions which they had resented. It was pointed 
out by the court in the Slaughterhouse cases, in 83 United States, 
that the fourth article of the Confederation was the source of that 
provision of the Constitution which guarantees that the privileges 
and immunities of each citizen of every State shall be these of the 
citizen of every ether State; and that the fourth amendment dealt 
with a feature of the flow of commerce between the Colonies which 
the Confederation vvas utterly unable to enforce. The fourth article 
of the Confederation to which the court there" referred read : 

ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION. 

Article IV. The better to secure and perpetuate mutual friendship and inter- 
course among the people of the different States of the Union, the free inhabi- 
tants of each of these States, paui^ers, vagabonds, and fugitives from justice 
excepted, shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of free citizens in 
the several States; and the people of each State shall have free ingress and 
regress to and from any other State, and shall enjoy therein all the privileges 
of trade and commerce, subject to the same duties, impositions, and restric- 
tions as the inhabitants thereof, respectively ; provided, that such restriction 
shall not extend so far as to prevent the removal of property imported into any 
State to any other State, of which the owner is an inhabitant; provided also, 
that no imposition, duties, or restriction shall be laid by any State on the 
property of the United States, or either of them. 

In the case of Gibbons v. Ogden, Justice Marshall pointed out the 
difference in nature between the exercise of those police powers 
peculiar to the State and the commerce power conferred upon the 
National Legislature, and laid down the rule that has persisted to 
this day: 

(Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat.:) 

We know of no rule for construing the extent of such power other than is 
given by the language of the instrument which confers them taken in connec- 
tion with the purpose for which they were conferred. ♦ ♦ * 

But the inspection laws are said to be regulations of commerce, and are 
certainly recognized in the Constitution as being passed in the exercise of a 
power remaining with the States. 

That inspection laws may have a remote and considerable influence on com- 
merce will not be denied ; but that a power to regulate commerce is the source 
from which the right to pass them is derived can not be admitted. The object 
of inspection laws is to improve the quality of articles produced by the labor 
of a country; to fit them for exportation; or, It may be, for domestic use. 
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They act upon the subject before It becomes an article of foreign commerce, 
or of commerce among the States, and prepare it for that purjiose. They 
form a portion of that immense mass of legislation which embraces everything 
within the territory of a State not surrendered to the General Government ; all 
which can be most advantageously exerciseil by the States themselves. In- 
spection laws, quarantine laws, health laws of every description, as well as 
laws for regulating the Internal commerce of a State, and those which respect 
turopike roads, ferries, etc., are component parts of this mass. 

No direct general power over these objects is granted to Congress, and conse- 
quently they remain subject to State legislation. If the legislative i)ower of 
the Union can reach them It must be for national imrposes ; it must l>e where 
the power is expressly given for a special purpose, or Is clearly Incidental to 
6ome power which is expressly given. • 

Not many years later there occurred a case interpreting the com- 
merce power, which was the subject of not only strong argument and 
much public discussion but of a remarkable dissent by Mr. Justice 
Story which he refers to in his " Commentaries on the Constitution " 
and in which he relates the circumstances of his dissent, and points 
out as one of the strongest cases, which of course he accepted, the line 
of demarcation between the commerce power of the Nation and the 
police power of the respective States. I allude to the case of the city 
of New York r. Miln, to be found in 11 Peters, 102 : 

This act required the master of any ship arriving from a foreign port, or 
from one of the other States, within 24 liours after its arrival, to report to the 
mayor in writing, on oath or affirmation, tlie name, place of birth, last legal 
settlement, age, and occupation, of every passenger brought in such ship to 
the city of New York, or jiermltted to lan<l at any place, or put on board any 
other ship with an intention of proceeding to the city, under a penalty of $75 
for every passenger, to be paid by the master, owner, or consignee. It further 
required each master to give bond to the mayor, with two sureties, in a sum 
not exceeding $300 for each passen.r:er not a citizen of the United States, to 
save harmless the mayor, etc., and the overseers of the poor from all expenses 
and charges, which might be Incurred in the maintenance and support of such 
passenger, under a penalty of $500. 

The court pointed out that in all these matters relating to the 
purely internal affairs of the State the fact that the exercise of the 
police power incidentally touched the commerce power itself did not 
invaliMte the State's act, for its purpose was clearly to provide for 
the welfare of the State and its citizens by protecting them from the 
charge, through taxation, that would be laid upon them to support 
those who, by the circumrtances of their condition, were likely to 
become public charges. The court said: 

We plant ourselves on what we consider impregnable positions. They are 
these: That a State has the same undeniable and unlimited jurisdiction over 
all persons and things, witiiin its territorial limits, as any foreign nation, 
where that jurisdiction is not surrendered or restrained by the Constitution of 
the United States. That by virtue of this it is not only the right but the 
boiinden and solemn duty of a State to advance the safety, happiness, and pros- 
perity of its people and to provide for its general welfare by any and every 
act of legislation which it may deem to be conclusive to these ends, where the 
power over the partlcidar subject or the manner of its exercise is not sur- 
rendered or restrained in the manner just stated. That all those powers which 
relate to merely municipal legislation, or what may, perhaps, more properly 
be called internal police, are not thus surrendered or restrained; and that, 
consequently, in relation to these the authority of a State is complete, unquali- 
fied, and exclusive. 

Now, they went on to say : 

We are aware that it is at all times difficult to define any subject with proper 
precision and accuracy. If this be so in general, it is emphatically so in relation 
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to a $!ii])ject so iliversifled and multifarious as the one which w^ are now cou- 
slderiui^. 
If we were to attempt it we should say — 

and this is the essential distinction between these powers — 



we sliould say that every law came within this description which concerned 
the welfare of the whole people of the State or any Individual within It, 
whether it related to their rights or their duties, whether it respected them as 
men or as citizens of the State, whether in their puhlic or private relations, 
whether it related to the rights of person or of property of the whole people 
of a {state, or of any individual within it, and whose operation was within the 
territorial limits of the State and upon 4he persons and things within its juris- 
diction; 

That case has been quoted again and again by the Supreme Court 
with approval. 

There are many cases that I might call to your attention, but I 
realize that you are familiar with them and I do not desire to con- 
sume your time needlessly. But, as a striking instance again of the 
sharp line of distinction between police power and commercial power, 
let me call your attention to a decision written by Chief Justice Chase 
in 1868, the case of De Witt v. The United States; I think it is 9 
Howard. 

Congress had enacted as part of revenue act a provision which 
forbade the mixing of naphtna and benzine, and prescribed a flash 
test for illuminating oil. A citizen of Michigan was arrested for 
selling benzine which violated this statute. He contended the act 
was not a valid exercise of the regulatotjr power of Congress, and it 
was defended on that ground ; first, that it was an exercise of the tax- 
ing power in relation to internal revenue; secondly, that it "may" 
have been passed to protect the conmierce of which Ijenzine so made 
was to be a part. The Chief Justice wiped that away by pointing 
out that in the first place the act was in its nature an exercise of the 
police power and confined to the States, and that, secondly, it bore no 
relation to commerce. 

Senator Pomerene. Was this an act of Congress? 

Mr. Emery. Yes, sir; it was an act of Congress, and the court 
invalidated the act and dismissed the prisoner. 

A most striking case that seems to go to the very root of the ques- 
tion, whether this is a regulation of production or of commerce, is 
one that came' from the State of the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. Cummins), the case of Kidd v. Pearson, to be found in 
One hundred and twenty-eighth United States — ^I am reading from 
the law edition, United States Supreme Court Reports. The case is 
found on page 346 

Senator Poindexter. What volume of the law edition is that? 

Mr. Emery. It is the thirty-second volume. The case was decided 
in 1888. The State of Iowa had passed a law prohibiting the manu- 
facture of alcoholic spirits except for medicinal, mechanical, culinary, 
or sacramental purposes, and the defendant, Peai'son, continued to 
manufacture distilled spirits, but solely for export from the State. 
He was arrested and convicted under the statute, and the Supreme 
Court of Iowa sustained his conviction. The case came into the 
Supreme Court of the United States upon a writ of error from that 
court. 

It was contended by counsel for the prisoner that where a subject 
is national in its character the power of Congress is exclusive of all 
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State regulations, and, secondly, that inasmuch as this was a recog- 
nized article of commerce the State had no power to prohibit the 
manufacture of it for export, and that under the commerce power 
the authority of Congress attached to it, even in the course of manu- 
facture, when it was manufactured even within the boundaries of 
the State, but only for export purposes. The court disposed of the 
first point upon the ground that it gratuitously presumed that the 
Uquor was manufactured lawfully, which it was not, because the 
State of Iowa possessed the exclusive power under its police authority 
to determine whether alcoholic liquor could be manufactured or not, 
and as it was not manufactured for one of the* four excepted pur- 
poses, it was unlawfully manufactured. Then, asked the court, does 
the fact that it was manufactured exclusively for commerce attach 
the commerce power to it? Whv, no, they said, such a position is 
impossible, because if we took the position that because an article 
is manufactured even exclusively for export — and, mind you, that 
is the state of facts here — ^the commerce power of Congress attached 
to it, then the power of Congress would exclusively attach to every- 
thing produced for export between the States. And what would 
be the result? This unanimous decision, written by Mr. Justice 
Lamar, goes to the very heart of the pending bill not only as a propo- 
sition of law, but as a remarkable exposition of the effect of its revo- 
lutionary policy. 

"We think," said the court, "the construction contended for hy 
plaintiff in error would extend the words of the gi-ant to Congress, 
m the Constitution, beyond their obvious import and is inconsistent 
with its objects and scope." 

Then it goes on to quote the section of the Constitution from 
which the commerce power is derived and some of the language in 
Gibbons v. Ogden. The court proceeds : 

No distinction Is more popular to the common mind or more clearly expressed 
In economic and political literature than that between manufactures and com- 
merce. Manufacture is transformation — the fashioning of raw material into a 
change of form for use. The functions of commerce are different. The buying 
and selling and the transportation incidental thereto constitute commerce, and 
the regulation of commerce in the constitutional sense embraces the regulation 
at least of such transportation. 

Then it proceeds to quote from the case of the County of Mobile v, 
Kimball (102 U. S.), as follows: 

Commerce with foreign nations and among the States, strictly considered, 
consists in Intercourse and traffic, including in these terms navigation and the 
transportation and transit of persons and property as well as the purchase. 
Bale, and exchange of commodities. 

Then this court proceeds : 

If it be held that the term includes the regulation of all such manufactures 
as are intended to be the subject of commercial transactions in the future, it is 
Impossible to deny that it would also include all productive industries that 
contemplate the same thing. The result would be that Congress would be 
Invested, to the exclusion of the States, with the power to regulate, not only 
manufacture, but also agriculture, horticulture, stock raising, domestic fisheries, 
mining — in short, every branch of human industry. For i$i there one of them 
that does not contemplate, more or less clearly, an interstate or foreign market? 
Does not the wheat grower of the Northwest and the cotton planter of the 
South plant, cultivate, and harvest his crop with an eye on the prices at Liver- 
pool, New York, and Chicago? The power being vested in Congress and denied 
to the States, it would follow as an inevitable result that the duty would 
devolve on Congress to regulate all of these delicate, multiform, and vital 
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Interests — interests which in their nature are, and must be, local in all the 
details of their successful management. 

It is not necessary to enlarge on, but only to suggest, the impracticability of 
such a scheme when we regard the multitudinous affairs involved and the 
almost infinite variety of their minute details. 

It was said by Chief Justice Marshall that it is a matter of public lilstory 
that the object of vesting in Congress the power to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and among the several States was to insure uniformity of regu- 
lation against conflicting and discriminating State legislation. See also County 
of Mobile v. Kimball, supra, 697 (26: 240). 

This being true, how can it further that object so to interpret the constitu- 
tional provision as to place upon Congress the obligation to exercise the super- 
visory powers just indicated? The demands of such a supervision would 
require not uniform legislation generally applicable throughout the United 
States, but a swarm of statutes only locally applicable and utterly Inconsistent 
Any movement toward the establisluuent of rules of production in this vast 
country, with its many different climates and opportunities, could only be at 
the sacrifice of the peculiar advantages of a large part of the localities in it, if 
not of every one of them. On the other hand, any movement toward the local, 
detailed, and incongruous legislation required by such an interpretation would 
be about the widest possible departure from the declared object of the clause 
in question. Nor this alone. Even in the exercise of the power contended for 
Congress would be confined to the regulation not of certain branches of indus- 
try, however numerous, but to those instances in each and every branch where 
the producer contemplated an interstate market. These instances would be 
almost infinite, as w^e have seen, but still there would always remain the possi- 
bility, and often would be the case, that the producer contemplated a domestic 
market. In that case the supervisory power must be executed by the State; 
and the interminable trouble would be presented that whether the one power 
or the other should exercise the authority in question would be determined not 
by any general or intelligible rule, but by the secret and changeable intentioD 
of the producer in each and every act of production. A situation more paralyz: 
ing to the State governments, and more provocative of conflicts between the 
General Government and the States, and less likely to have been what the 
framers of the Constitution intended, it would be diflicult to imagine. 



Now, Senator Cummins referred the other day 

Senator Pomerene. Before going into that matter I am not quite 
sure that I catch the force of your argument. I do not quite see how 
the Iowa case is a parallel with the matter under consideration. If 
this were a question involving the validity of some State legislation 
in one of the Carolinas, for instance, on the subject of the hours of 
labor, and the question was before our Supreme Court — a case was 
before the Supreme Court involving the validity of that State 
legislation — ^then I could see how that Iowa case would be parallel. 
But this is a question not of State legislation affecting manufac- 
turing but of Federal legislation affecting the power to regulate in- 
terstate commerce. So I do not quite see how your case is decisive 
of the case at bar. 

JVIr. Emery. I will endeavor to point it out as I see it. The ques- 
tion presented in the Kidd v. Pearson case was, Did the commerce 
power attach to an article manufactured wholly within the State 
and otherwise within the exclusive jurisdiction of the State to regu- 
late, because such article of manufacture was intended only for such 
commerce? The court answered, no, it did not; and that principle 
involves, if upheld, the right of Congress to say that because any 
commodity is produced to be exported to another State the commerce 
clause authorizes Congress to control the manufacture of that 

article. 

The object of this bill, frankly stated, is to prevent the creation 
of an employment relation between children below a certain age and 
employers engaged in production. 
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Senator Smith of South Carolina. You are contending, in the 
citation of this case from Iowa, that the court had decided that the 
Federal Government had no right under the commerce clause to do 
the very thing that this bill is contemplating trying to do ? 

Mr. Emery. Exactly so. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. And have denied it the right 
to do in that decision ? 

Mr. Emery. I think it is perfectly parallel in principle. I think, 
indeed, it is stren^hened by the fact that the defense rested upon 
just one proposition — that the commodity in question was made 
exchisively for export. The thing w^e are making, they said, is to 
go nowhere except into another State. It is not to be sold or used 
in this State, and for that reason, because it is manufactured only 
for export, the commerce power attaches to protect its manufacture 
and prevent interference by the State, which otherwise would have 
the power to regulate it. 

Now, the object of tliis bill, frankly admitted, is to prohibit child 
employment. The means adopted to accomplish the regulation of 
that employment relation, existing wholly within a State and ante- 
cedent to any act of commerce, is to exclude the article produced 
from commerce between the States. 

Now, I assume that this committee agrees that when you proceed 
to exercise constitutional power, it must be not only for a constitu- 
tional purpose but by the use of constitutional means. You may 
approve a purpose, yet object to the means by which it is to be ac- 
complished. We may approve, and indeed applaud, the man who 
undertakes to provide for his old mother's declining years by giving 
her the means wherewith to live, but we utterly repudiate the idea 
that this purpose justifies him in separating a citizen from his wallet. 
His purpose is laudable; his means objectionable. We approve 
the one and condemn the other. 

Now, I will ask you gentlemen to note that there is not only a dis- 
tinction but a difference in the very nature of things between the 
control of production and the control of commerce, between the con- 
trol of manufacture and the control of intercourse which the Supreme 
Court has said again and again is the meaning of the grant of that 
commerce power; that is, the right to regulate commerce is the right 
to prescribe the rules under which that commerce shall flow, and to 
regulate those engaged in it, but only while actually engaged in such 
commerce. I will presently show you that this court has invalidated 
legislation by Congress which undertook to regulate those who 
engaged in commerce when not actually engaged therein or when 
engaged in intrastate as distinguished from interstate commerce, 
and, mind you, the question there is only whether they were engaged 
in commerce between States or within the State. The proposition 
that you undertake to regulate here is not commerce between States 
as distinguished from commerce wholly within a State, but a con- 
dition of production within a State, not a circumstance of intercourse 
between States. Commerce and manufacture intercourse and pro- 
duction are two different and distinct things. One is completely 
ended before the other begins. One can not originate until the other 
is concluded. In a long line of decisions upon a variety of cases 
our courts have determined w^here the commerce power attaches to 
and relinquishes commodities in transit between the States. 
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In the commodity clause cases I beg you to notice the position 
which the court took to save the statute, for, obviously, from that 
decision, the principle here demanding recognition would have been 
declared invalid. In the commodities act you will recall that Con- 
gress forbade transportation by a carrier of commodities manufac- 
tured, mined, or controlled in their origin by the carrier. In the 
language of the court the statute in part undertook to " divorce the 
dual relation of public carrier and private transporter." There was 
no conflict in the mind of the court over the proposition that Con- 
gress could separate those two elements as a lurther means of pro- 
tecting the shipper against discrimination. This the court conceded. 
But, said the court, and I am reading from the United States v, 
Delaware & Hudson (213 TJ. S., 407) : 

With these concessions in mind, and despite their far-reaching effect, If the 
contentions of the Government as to the meaning of the commodity clause be 
well founded, at least a majority of the court are of the opinion that we may 
not avoid the following grave constitutional questions : 

Mind you what the contention of the Government was in that 
case. "This is a radical measure," said its counsel, and was in- 
tended to be such. We ask you to interpret this law to mean this: 
First, that a carrier who manufactures a commodity or mines coal 
not only can not transport it while it is the owner of it, but it can 
never transport that which it owned or mined, no matter who after- 
wards owns it ; and, secondly, we asfc you to hold that a stock interest 
in a corporation held by a carrier prevents that carrier from carry- 
ing anything produced by the corporation in which it possesses a 
stock interest. That was the position of the Government. 

Now, to this the court said : 

If we are to take the position which the Government contends for, a ma- 
jority of the court are of the opinion that we may not avoid the following grave 
constitutional questions. 

Both questions are at issue here. I lay stress upon the word " con- 
trol " here as well as the question of " prohibiting," because the two 
go together. 

The court continues: 

1. Whether the power of Congress to regulate commerce embraces the au- 
thority to (control or prohibit the mining, manufacturing, production, or owner- 
ship of an article or commodity, not because of some inherent quality of the 
commodity, but simply because it may become the subject of interstate 
commerce. 

2. If the right to regulate commerce does not thus extend, can it be impliedly 
made to embrace subjects which it does not control by forbidding a railroad 
company engaged in interstate commerce from carrying lawful articles or com- 
modities because at some time prior to the transportation it had manufatcured, 
mined, produced, or owned them, etc.? (U. S. v. Delaware & H. Co., 213 U. S., 
406-7.) 

The court said, substantially, to approve the Government's con- 
tention we are faced with these two propositions. But we do not 
pass upon them because we believe that we can so construe this act 
within its language and the intent of Congi-ess as to keep it valid, 
and we believe that under the two permissible constructions here 
presented — one of which, that asked by the Government, invali- 
dates the legislation and the other of which sustains it — ^it is the 
duty of this court to give effect to the saving construction. The 
court then construes the act, not as the Government insisted, so as to 
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avoid approving either of the ^ave propositions, affirmative replies 
to which the court plainly intimated would compel it to annul the 
act. They looked squarely at the principle upon which this measure 
is predicated, and said, "We won't approve that, but we will, on 
the contrary, give a construction which saves the validity of the 
act." 

So I submit the Commodity Clause cases clearly fortify the posi- 
tion we take. 

Now, you gentlemen are familiar with the debates which took 
place on the Beveridge bill — ^I believe some members of this com- 
mittee were members of the Senate at that time — ^and you will recall 
that the only distinction, except with respect to the rule of evi- 
dence, between this bill and the Beveridge bill is that the Beveridge 
bill undertook to penalize the carrier who received the commodity 
for transportation, while this bill penalizes the manufacturer or 
producer who offers it for transportation. That bill was exten- 
tively debated, and you will recollect that Senator Spooner and 
Senator Knox, who had just retired as Attorney General and who 
had directed the famous lottery case that has been referred to here, 
and which I think, is clearly distinguishable from any proposition 
at bar, utterly denied that the lottery case was any authority for the 
proposal contained in the Beveridge bill. Senator Knox went so 
far as to say that the Government endeavored to get the Supreme 
Court to approve such a principle, but they declined to do it. You 
will find that in the debates of the Senate, I think, on January 29, 
1907 or 1908. 

Mr. KrrcHiN. 1907. 

Mr. Emery. While this debate was proceeding in the Senate — ^and 
T know of no other Senator on the floor who ever supported the con- 
stitutional proposals set forth by Mr. Beveridge — ^the House had 
before it a proposed appropriation for the investigation of female 
and child labor, and Mr. Tawney, chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, raised the question of what jurisdiction, if any. 
Congress possessed over the subject of female and child labor, and 
what power, if any, it possessed under the Constitution to ameliorate 
its conditions. That question was referred to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the House, and that committee reported February 7, 1907. It 
was a very able committee, and the report was unanimous. It was 
not a vague report. It deliberately took up and examined the very 
proposition here involved. Can Congress, under the commerce clause, 
regulate directly or indirectly the conditions of female and child 
labor engaged wholly within a State? The answer was no. 

It is not a debatable question. It would be a reflection upon the intelligence 
of Congress to so legislate. It would be casting an unwelcome burden upon 
the Supreme Court to so legislate. 

That is the precise language. You will find in the report set forth 
at great length the reasoning of the committee. (Rept. No. 7304^ 
69th Cong., 2d sess.) 

Now, no commentator upon the Constitution, of recognized au- 
thority and who as examined this proposal, has given it approval. 
Mr. Taft, with a reputation as a jurist, has expressly declared in 
flat language that in his opinion it is a " usurpation " of the au- 
thority of the States. Mr. Watson, in his work on the Constitution, 

27896—16 ^17 
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takes the same position. Mr. Willoughby took the same position, 
but I understand, from the statement of Mr. Parkinson here, that 
he has since modified his opinion. It does not appear, I understand, 
in any later version of his works. Perhaps it will, but if you gen- 
tlemen are interested, I suggest that yotr examine the disapproving 
opinion in order that you may see if its reasoning is at all affected 
by the subsequent modification. All the weight of authority is 
against this proposal. 

Now we state, as a second contention, that the intention of the 
manufacturer to export in commerce can not be used as a basis upon 
which to predicate this power. 

Persons, firms, or corporations engaging in interstate commerce, 
or producing for shipment therein, are not subject to the commercial 
power of Congress save while actually engaged in interstate transac- 
tions or operating or using instrumentalities of commerce. Such 
persons, firms, and corporations, while producing commodities for 
interstate transportation, and before shipping them from the State 
of origin to the State of destination, are subject to and entitled to 
the local reflation of such production by the State. 

If this bill predicates its authority to regulate production upon 
the fact that tne producer intends to, or ultimately does, ship his 
commodity in interstate commerce, it is an invalid exercise of the 
commercial power. By the terms of the fourth section of the bill it 
does assert a right to regulate production because the subject matter 
of regulation is prepared or held for shipment in interstate com- 
merce. 

Of course, if Congress possesses the power to exclude from com- 
merce the products of child labor, it unquestionably possesses the 
power to use such means as are necessary and appropriate to enforce 
its will; but the proposal contained in the fourth section of this 
bill, that the Secretary of Labor shall provide for national factory 
inspection, by invading and scrutinizing all those places in which 
articles are produced or held for interstate commerce, obviously 
predicates the right to inspect or to regulate upon the fact that the 
article, while held in the territory and subject to the jurisdiction 
of the State of its origin, is intended to go into interstate commerce. 
You predicate your authority for inspection upon that proposi- 
tion 

Senator Poindextbr. All that is directed rather to the secondary 
matters of the enforcement of the law. 

Mr. Emery. Yes, sir. I do not see anything in that if you possess 
the primary power to exclude, for then your power to provide the 
means by which to execute your will can not be questioned. 

Senator Poindexter. As to the main question of the power of 
Congress to interpose an objection to the snipment of an article out 
of the State, that is the principal question here, and you deny the 
constitutionality of that, I understand? 

Mr. Emery, i es, sir ; but I say this is part of the original propo- 
sition. If the original proposition is right, if it is a valid exercise 
of the commerce power, if this is a regulation of commerce and not 
of production, I do not question your right to use appropriate means 
to enforce it. But I do say the very terms of the inspection ^stem 
by which you undertake to enforce it is a declaration of your intent 
to predicate your authority upon the proposition that because an 
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article is destined or intended for interstate commerce but still within 
the State of its origin it is within reach of the commerce power, and 
I want to call your attention now to a case which meets that con- 
tention squarely. 

Senator Townsend. Let me ask yon a question there. Do you deny 
that Congress would have any right to regulate the shipment of these 
ffoods in commerce if it did not apply back to the manufacturer of 
tnem; for instance, could we put an imposition on the railroads, pre- 
venting^shipments in interstate commerce? 

Mr. ^MERY. I want to discuss that, if I may, under another head- 
ing, when I undertake to discuss contraband or outlawed articles. 
That is a distinct proposition. 

Senator Poindexter. Before you take up that case, if it is not 
confusing, I want to ask something in regard to this Kidd case. 
The question there was not involved, was it, at all, as to the power 
of Congress to prohibit the shipment of liquors from one State into 
another? 

Mr. Emery. Are you speaking of the power of Congress to pro- 
hibit the shipment of licniors? 

Senator Poindbxter. x es. 

Mr. Emery. That question, of course, is not at issue anywhere. 

Senator Poindexter. Well, a similar question is the principal one 
in this bill — ^the power of Congress to prohibit the shipment of cer- 
tain articles from one State to another. That is the main question 
involved in this bill, and it was not involved at all in the Kidd case. 

Mr. Emery. Pardon me; I think the Kidd case is the strongest 
case to be stated for the bill, for this reason: You are not undertak- 
ing in this bill to prohibit the shipment of articles in interstate com- 
merce because of anything inherently bad in the article itself, but 
you look back to conditions under which it was made, to a contract 
Detween the employer and the child, the employment relationship, 
and you say that because of that employment relationship these arti- 
cles, otherwise good, shall be prohibited in commerce. In other 
words, you say — and I shall presently consider the rule of construc- 
tion if it be disputed— you say on the face of this bill that because 
you employ children in the production of an article under condi- 
tions which are in violation of the standard established by Con- 
gress, for that reason alone we exclude the goods from commerce. 
A lump of coal^ coming from a mine in which one child is employed 
below the prohibited age becomes an illicit article of commerce not 
because there is anything wrong with that coal, or that it can be 
distinguished from any other piece of coal, but because upon in- 
specting that mine you find employed a child under age. By virtue 
of the fact that he is in the mine you assume through a rule of evi- 
dence that he has contributed to tne production of that commodity, 
and you exclude it from commerce. 

Senator Poindexter. I see the point there, and I think that is an 
arguable question. I was only referring to the Kidd case because 
you quoted that as being a case applicable here. It seems to me it 
does not involve the point and does not touch the point that you are 
now arguing. You say that these articles manufactured by child 
labor in themselves are innocuous. The Kidd case was dealing with 
liquor 
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Mr. Emery. Yes, sir. 

Senator Poin dexter. Which may be held to be deleterious, and, 
secondly, may be prohibited in commerce. So the Supreme Court, 
in deciding the Kidd case, did not lay down any rule whatever as to 
denying Congress the power in the matters that were involved in 
that case to do what the proponents of this bill are seeking to do. 

Mr. Emery. Let us see whether it did or not. The proposal in the 
Kidd case is this, assuming just what you say: Here is an article 
that may be declared contraband in commerce. Assuming that to 
be true, if the power of Congress is not great enough to say that a 
contraband article or an article that may be declared contraband 
does not have attached to it the commerce power when it is made 
solely for export, how does that fortify the position of one who says 
that an article which by its nature is not contraband can have the 
commerce power attached to it during its manufacture, not because 
it is produced under conditions that affect the health of its pros- 
pective consumer, or because it is inherently bad in itself, but be- 
cause it is produced under an emplojrment contract which is a recog- 
nized legal relationship in the State in which it is manufactured? 

Now, let me call your attention to the case of Coe v, ErroU (116 
U. S., 517^ , where a lumberman cut his logs and floated them down 
a stream m the State of New Hampshire. They were destined, I 
think, for the State of Maine. They flowed down the stream on 
the banks of which they had been cut to the town of Errol, and 
there they were tied up for some time. There the county undertook 
to tax them, and the defense was set up that they were commodities 
intended for shipment and on their way to another State, and that 
the commerce power attached -to them and protected them against 
taxation, because to impose a tax upon such an article of commerce 
was to burden that commerce, and therefore regulate it. The Su- 

f)reme Court on appeal rejected this contention and pointed out that 
ogs had not become articles of commerce ; that there was and must 
be a definite time at which the commerce power as distinguished from 
the police power, attached to an article, and that, said the court, 
was when tne commodity in question had in its state of origin been 
committed to a carrier for shipment to its destination in another 
State. Up to that time it was completely within the control of the 
State for regulatory purposes, and its status was entirely unaffected 
by the shipping intention of the producer. 

In this branch of the discussion I want to call your attention to 
another very important question. I know you gentlemen considered 
it when you had the trade commission bill before you. I remember 
it was referred to in the very interesting argument then made by the 
Senator from Ohio — and that is on this proposition. Does the fact 
that one engages in interstate commerce submit him wholly to the 
regulating power of commerce, and is there any distinction between 
such regulatory power over a person, a firm, or corporation? I 
contend that there is no distinction in the exercise of the commerce 
power over a person, firm, or corporation engaged in commerce, be- 
cause a corporation is a person within the meaning of the fourth, 
fifth, and fourteenth amendments. The only distmction that has 
ever been made in applying the constitutional guarantees to a cor- 
poration as distinguished from a natural person, is that immunity 
irom self-incrimination is a personal right, and an officer of a cor- 
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poration may claim it for himself but not on behalf of his corpora- 
tion. 
Not only has the Supreme Court never held that because one en- 

fages in commerce, even as a carrier, chiefly engaged in commerce 
etween the States, he is submitted wholly to the regulation of 
Congress, but that court invalidated the first employer's nabilitv act 
in which counsel for the Government asserted that theory. (Em- 
plover's Liability cases, 207 U. S.) 

iSenator Smith of South Carohna. While you are on this matter, 
I would like to know what is your opinion — ^if this is held consti- 
tutional, that the Federal Government has the right to take cog- 
nizance of and control the production within a State of an article 
which may become an article of export, or interstate — as to whether 
or not it would then have the right to say, for instance, in the cotton 
fields of the South, where the cotton which is gathered and ginned, 
which is a process of manufacture — ^that it may not be exported ii 
certain classes of people are engaged in the picking and ginning of 
that cotton? Why is that not a parallel to this case? 

Mr. Emery. It seems to me it is exactly parallel. That is exactly 
why the principle is applied here to a subject matter which excites 
the sympathy of every well-intentioned man, appeals to one's own 
most natural human reelings, and confuses one's mind with respect 
to the effect of the principle of regulation proposed. 

Let us take, for instance, this serious question which Senator 
Smith has raised. Are we to take the position which Mr. Parkin- 
son suggested the other day, that the commerce power can be used to 
meet every pending question of morals, health, or labor ? That Con- 
gress is to step back, as is proposed here, into any or every State 
where marriage or health or factory laws are not up to its standards 
and adjust them by denying the privilege of intercourse until they 
are accepted. 

Surely there are many more evils that you gentlemen recognize 
clearly that however impatient we become must be worked out by 
the States or reached by constitutional amendment. The first, I 
should say, is the evil oi a lack of uniform marriage and divorce 
laws. Every civilized nation realizes that the marital relation is the 
very foundation of national morals and well-being, and yet here is a 
State — South Carolina — ^which has no divorce laws, and there is the 
State of Nevada which hajs many divorce laws. Many of our States 
decline to recognize divorces obtained in other States and persons 
divorced in one State remarry but live in immorality when they go 
to another. 

Senator Pomerene. You ought not to refer to Nevada in that way. 

Mr. Emery. Here is a recognized evil. Does any member of this 
committee think that because it is a recognized evil Congress can set 
up a standard of divorce and say that for the protection of national 
morality a person divorced in any State of the Union, for causes 
other than those declared in those standards, shall not enjoy the 
facilities of interstate commerce? 

Senator Poindexter. Is that not just a question of the reasonable- 
ness of the regulation ? We have set up a statute, the so-called Mann 
Act, dealing with morality under the interstate-commerce clause: 
Senator Smith mentioned the power with respect to a similar prin- 
ciple, to exclude cotton ginned under certam conditions. There 
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again it seems to me to be a question of condition. If it was ginned 
under such conditions as would generate disease, for instance, or if 
it was infected cotton, manufactured or ginned under infected or 
diseased surroundings, and liable to promote disease, Congress 
could put an embargo on it. We have a question now before Con- 
gress, and I have not heard the constitutionality of it questioned, 
with respect to putting an embargo on arms and anmiunition — ^not 
to regulate it, but prohibit it. 

Mr. Emery. That is another issue entirely. 

Senator Poindexter. It comes under the power of commerce to 
regulate foreign commerce? 

Mr. Emery. Yes; foreign commerce. 

Senator Poindexter. And it has the same power to regulate inter- 
state commerce. 

Mr. Emery. Well, I must confess that I deny that, Senator. But 
I do not think it is at issue here. If you will permit me, I want to 
call your attention to the Employers^ Liability case, because of the 
statement I made, if I get too far from it I shall not be able to 
connect it with the proposition I laid down. 

You will recall that when Congress passed the ifirst employers' 
liability law it went to the Supreme Court in the Employers' 
Liability cases (207 U. S., 463). The court said: 

Now, the rule which the statute establishes for the purpose of determining 
whether all the subjects to which it relates are to be controlled by its pro- 
visions, is that anyone who conducts such business be a " common carrier 
engaged in trade or commerce in the District of CJolumbia, or in any Territory 
of the United States, or between the several States." 

That is, the subjects stated all come within the statute when the individual 
or corporation is a common carrier who engages in trade or commerce be- 
tween the States, etc. From this it follows that the statute deals with all 
the concerns of the individuals or corporations to which it relates if they 
engage as common carriers in trade or commerce as between the States, etc., 
and does not confine itself to the interstate-commerce business which may be 
done by such persons. 

. Stated in another form, the statute is addressed to the individuals or corpo- 
rations who are engaged in interstnte commerce and is not confined solely to 
regulating the interstate-commerce foiisiness which such persons may do— that 
is, it regulates the persons because thi^y engage in interstate commerce and 
does not alone regulate the business of Interstate commerce. 

3. It remains only to consider the contention which we have previously 
quoted, that the act is constitutional, although it embraces subjects not within 
the power of Congress to regulate commerce, because one who engages in in- 
terstate commerce thereby submits all his business concerns to the regulating 
power of Congress. To state the proposition is to refute it. It assumes that, 
because one engages in interstate commerce, he thereby endows Congress with 
power not delegated to it by the Constitution; in other words, with the right 
to legislate concerning matters of purely state concern. It rests upon the con- 
ception that the Constitution destroyed that freedom of commerce which it was 
its purpose to preserve, since it treats the right to engage in interstate com- 
merce as a privilege which can not be availed of except upon such conditions 
as Congress may prescribe, even although the conditions would be otherwise 
beyond the power of Congress — 

That bites into the very heart of this measure — 

It is apparent that if the contention were weU founded it would extend the 
power of Congress to every conceivable subject, however inherently local, would 
obliterate all the limitations of power imposed by the Constitution, and would 
destroy the authority of the States as to all conceivable matters which, from 
the beginning, have been, and must continue to be, under their control ua 
long as the Constitution endur*^" f^^^ 502-503.) 
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Now, I want to point out to the committee that every article ex- 
cluded from commerce by Congress has been inherently bad, danger- 
ous, unmerchantable, or not a subject of commerce. The origin and 
nature of the commerce power and the decisions of the courts thereon 
are to the effect that the power of Congress as to legitimate commerce 
is to regulate and not to prohibit or exclude it. 

The evil and abuse of child labor lies in its employment in pro- 
duction. It precedes and is unrelated to the transportation in inter- 
state commerce, and the arbitrary declaration of a relationship in 
production between a person ana the article produced and trans- 
ported can not change the nature of the article or single it out for 
exclusion from commerce by that fact. 

Mr. Parkinson pointed out to you the other day, in the course of 
his very interesting argument, various articles which Congress had 
excluded, laying stress, first of all, on wild game. Congress has 
provided for its transportation in the Lacey Act, and we have also a 
migratory-bird law, which has not been judicially reviewed as yet 
and of which nothing can be said. 

Senator Poindexter. A case is now pending in court, I believe, 
involving that. 

Mr. Emert. Yes, sir. Let me point out the distinction between all 
these cases and the {)ending proposal. It is a very clear one. It was 
laid down very decisively in the case of Geer v. Connecticut (161 
IT. S., 519). The decision was written by Mr. Justice White. The 
facts were these: A statute of Connecticut prohibited the transpor- 
tation of wild game killed in that State to any other State — that is, 
game lawfully killed — and the Supreme Court held that bv its nature 
wild game was the property in common of the people or each com- 
munity. That nobody could have any property right in it, except 
under such conditions as the State pernutted, so that it could utterly 
forbid the killing of game or reducing it to ownership, or could per- 
mit anyone to have it in their possession during the open season and 
make its possession unlawful when the season was closed. The State 
could, therefore, forbid its transportation to any other State, as a 
condition that the State could attach to its ownership. 

The Lacey Act makes it unlawful for any carrier to receive for 
transportation any game which has been unlawfully killed in any 
State, and, of course, that statute rests upon the same principle as 
the case of Geer v. Connecticut. Here Congress excluded from com- 
merce an article which in itself and which by its nature was not the 
subject matter of commerce. This act was sustained in the case of 
Bupert V. United States (181 Federal). 

Now, the right to engage in commerce between the States is the 
right to do rightful things in that commerce, not to endanger or re- 
strain it, nor the right to use its facilities for immorality or fraud 
or swindling or to introduce disease or pestilence or contagion, or 
articles that in their nature are not objects of commerce. In all the 
long line of decisions in which these subjects have been adjudicated, 
there have been urged here but perhaps two cases that seem to me to 
require careful consideration and distinction — one is the case of 
Champion v. Ames (188 U. S., 372), the " Lottery case," upon which 
very much stress has been laid, and Hoke v. United States (227 
U. S., 308), known as the "White Slave" case. In all these cases, 
from the very beginning, the court has always taken the position 
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that nobody has a right, natural or legal, and that no Qoustltution 
ever created by man or God guaranteed to any man the right to do a 
wrongful, an mmioral, or an obscene thing, or to introduce disease, 
contagion, or fraud, or impure or rotten food into anybody's house, 
much less into another State. 

In all the cases interpreting the pure-food law, from the first to 
the last expression of the Supreme Court of the United States on that 
subject in the case of the Seven Cases of Eckmans Alterative, de- 
cided by Mr. Justice Hughes on the 10th of January, 1916, the court 
held that articles and commodities imder question were not ^^ articles 
of commerce " ; by the common judmient and s^ise of mankind they 
were not and are not *' merchantable " commodities. They are in 
themselves inherently bad, rotten, diseased, fraudulent, or illicit, and 
this court and Congress itself merely recognizes and identifies them 
for what they are, as everybody else does. It takes judicial notice of 
the fact of their inherent badness. But they are all bad in themselves 
and not because they are produced hj a Chinaman, or a black man, 
or a white man, or a man with red hair, or a bald-headed man. They 
are bad because of their very nature. 

The Chairman. It is now the hour of 12 o'clock and the committee 
wUl have to adjourn. Do you care to finish this afternoon ? 

Mr. Emery. I shall not take, I think, longer than 15 or 20 minutes. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina. Mr. Emery's argument is very 
interesting to me, and I would like to be present when he resumes. 

(Thereupon the committee took a recess until 4 o'clock p. m.) 

AFTER REGESS. 

The committee resumed its session, pursuant to the taking of the 
recess, at 4 o'clock p. m., Senator Francis G. Newlands (chairniau) 
presiding. 

The Chairman. You may go on with your argument now, Mr. 
Emery. 

STATEMENT OF KB. JAMES A. EMEBT— Besumed. 

Mr. Emery. If I may be permitted to summarize my discussion of 
this morning, I predicated our opposition to this measure upon the 
form in which it was cast, which I thought wider than its express 
purpose; the rule of evidence which it created, making prima facie 
evidence of a violation of the act facts not only entirely consistent 
with the innocence of a shipper but essential to the innocent exercise 
of his right to manufacture under the laws of the State in which he 
operated. I further suggested that these provisions gave no protec- 
tion to but rather encouraged arbitrary arrest and prosecution, as 
though a citizen were not to be protected from this as a part of due 
process of law as well as from arbitrary conviction and imprison- 
ment. I called attention to the fact that the penalties incurred by 
the shipper under the bill were dependent on the volume of his ship- 
ments and not upon the number of children employed ; that a large 
manufacturing establishment employing one child incurred infinitely 
greater penalties than a small establishment operated exclusively by 
children and with a proportionately smaller number of shipments. 
I then undertook to assert that the legislative policy proposed would 
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secure a legal uniformity at the expense of a principle essential to 
the preservation of national integrity, the operation of a dual form 
of government in which the national authority operated directly 
upon the people and not merely upon the States, yet reserved to each 
of the State® complete self -government in its internal and domestic 
affairs^ a unique and essential characteristic of our system. 

I objected to the validity of the measure on the ground that it was^ 
by its avowed purpose, nature, and terms, a regulation of production 
under the guise of a regulation of commerce. 

That the commerce power operated upon persons, firms, and cor- 
portations, not while engaged in production nor because the^ engaged 
in commerce, but applied only to the transaction of the mterstate- 
commerce business of such persons, and that the power of Congress 
did not attach either to a commodity because it was intended for 
commerce or to completed articles which were to be shipped in com- 
merce until they were actually delivered to a shipper in the State of 
origin for transmission to the State of destination. That, further,, 
the power to exclude articles from commerce between the States 
rested upon an inherent defect in the article itself, its danger to such 
commerce while in it, or to articles that were not " subjects" of com- 
merce or were immoral or illicit in their nature to persons being 
transported for an immoral purpose and to the contracts of all per- 
sons when made for the purpose of obstructing or regulating: that 
which Congress alone may regulate. 

At adjournment I was engaged in discussing the principle of the 
cases referred to by Mr. Parkinson, such as the Liottery case, the 
White Slave case, the Pure Food cases, and others predicated upon 
the same fundamentals, and I had asserted that every article ex- 
cluded from commerce was unmerchantable, illicit, or not a " subject '* 
of commerce. It seemed, therefore, that the origin and nature of the 
commerce power and the character of its sustamed exercise demon- 
strate that the power of Congress as to legitimate commerce is to 
regulate but not to prohibit or exclude. The evil and abuse of child 
labor lies in its employment in production which precedes and is 
unrelated to transportation in interstate commerce. The declaration 
of an arbitrary relationship between production by selected persons 
and succeeding transportation can not justify singling out j^uch 
article for exclusion from commerce. 

The class of articles upon which the commerce power has been most 
widely exercised has been misbranded, impure, diseased, poisonous^ 
obscene, or injurious articles. I use " injurious " in the sense of im- 

{)eriling other articles of commerce in transit, like explosives or 
oose hay, which expose other freight to destruction by nre. In all 
these cases the decision of the court supporting the power is predi- 
cated upon the inherent nature of the article itself. I can not illus- 
trate this better than by citing two cases. One that of Plumley v. 
Massachusetts (155 U. S., 401), the other that of SchoUenberger v. 
Pennsylvania (171 U. S., 1). 

In the Plumley case the State of Massachusetts had forbidden 
by law the sale oi misbranded butter and oleomargarine. This case 
involved a shipment of oleomargarine from another State by the 
defendant. He was arrested and prosecuted, because the oleomarga- 
rine was labeled as butter. The defendant retired behind the com- 
merce clause, claiming it protected him from interference by the 
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State, and that Massachusetts by her statute was writing a regulation 
of commerce. But the Supreme Court said, throurfi Mr. Justice 
Harlan, " No man has a constitutional right to use me facilities of 
commerce to work a fraud upon a person or a community." Oleo- 
margarine branded as butter was a fraud upon its face. 

On the contrary, in the case of SchoUenberger v. Pennsylvania, 
oleomargarine labeled as such was shipped into the State of Penn- 
«vlvania, and that State, under a statute which forbade the sale of 
that product, undertook to prevent its delivery in the original pack- 
age and to punish the person who received it. The United States 
Supreme Court again pointed out the distinction from the Massa- 
chusetts case, saying that oleomargarine is a legitimate and taxed 
article of commerce, and when labeled as such is not subject to 
exclusion. . 

Every case of misbranding is subject to the same principle, because 
when the article is declared to be that which it is not, it is an 
endeavor to work a fraud upon the community, which no man has 
a constitutional right to do. That same principle has been applied 
from the first case m which it was laid down to the last case in which 
it has been announced that of the seven cases Eckman's Alterative v. 
United States, decided by Mr. Justice Hughes in January of 
this year. In this case Eckman's Alterative was represented by a 
circular in each package shipped to be a " preventive "of pneumonia, 
and it was stated that it " would cure " and nad been known to " cure " 
tuberculosis. So it was held liable to seizure under the pure food and 
drugs act on the ground that Congress could prevent the circulation 
through commerce of an article which in itself was a swindle and a 
fraud upon the public. 

In the Hipolyte Egg case (220 U. S., 45) we have a most striking 
definition of the power of Congress to prevent the interstate ship- 
ment of misbranded, poisonous, fraudulent, defective, and injurious 
products. In that case the Government undertook by libel to seize 
a great number of packages of eggs adulterated ivith boric acid. 
This was resisted not only on the ground that they were shipped 
by the manufacturer to himself for use and not sale, but that they 
had become mingled with the commerce of the State into which they 
were imported and were beyond the reach of the Federal power. 

Mr. Justice McKenna, in writing the decision in that case^ exem- 
plified the principle I have endeavored to express. He said: 

We are dealing, it must be reni»^mberecl, with illicit articles — ^articles which 
the law seeks to Iseep out of commerce because they are debased by adultera- 
tion, and whicli punishes them (if we may so express ourselves) and the ship- 
per of them. There is no denial that such is the purpose of the law, and 
the limitation of the power directed to such purpose which is urged is that the 
articles must be apprehended in transit, or before they have l)ecome a part of 
tiie general mass of property of the State. In other words, the contention 
attempts to apply to articles of illegitimate commerce the rule which marks 
the line between the exercise of Federal power and State powers over articles 
of legitimate commerce. The contention misses the question in the case. 
Thre is no conflict of national and State jurisdictions over property legally 
articles of trade. The question here is whether articles which are outlaws 
of commerce may be seized wherever found; and it certainly will not be con* 
tended that they are outside of the Jurisdiction of the National Government 
when they are within the borders of a State. 

The question in the case Is, therefore, What power has the Congress over 
such articles? Can they escape the consequences of their illegal transportation 
by being mingled at the place of destination with other property? To give 
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them snch immunity would defeat, in many eases, the provision for their 
confiscation, and their confiscation or destruction is the especial concern of 
the law. The power to do so is certainly appropriate to the right to bar them 
:from interstate commerce, and complete this purpose, which is not to prevent 
merely the physical movement of adulterated articles, but the use of them, 
or rather to prevent trade in them between the States by denying to them the 
facilities of interstate commerce. And appropriate means to that end, which 
we have seen is legitimate, are the seizure and condemnation of the articles 
at their point of destination In the original, unbroken packages. 

Senator Cummins. May I interrupt? 

Mr. Emery. Certainly. 

Senator Cummins. Have you ever examined the power or author- 
ity of Congress to regulate the capitalization, we will say, of a State 
corporation engaged in interstate commerce by prohibiting it from 
so engaging unless it conformed to certain requirements about capi- 
talization? 

Mr. Emery. In other words, to make its engagement in interstate 
commerce dependent upon or conform to such license? 

Senator Cummins. Not necessarily license. It is a privilege, or a 
right you may call it, of engaging in interstate commerce dependent 
upon a certain form of organization or certain conditions in organi- 
zations. Assuming that case — we have had that question before us 
11 great many times 

Mr. Emery (interposing). Yes, sir. 

Senator Cummins (continuing). I wondered whether you would 
see any parallel between that and the question under consideration. 

Mr. Emery. It seems to me that the answer to that is fully con- 
tained in what are known as the Employers' Liability cases (207 
IT. S., 463), in which the court quite answers your question, if I 
understand what you mean. 

Senator Cummins. I might put it another way, so that you may 
not understand it. 

Mr. Emery. Yes. 

Senator Cummins. Have we authority to say that a corporation 
shall not engage in interstate commerce organized under the laws 
of the State, of course, unless its capital stock was fully paid up ? 

Mr. Emery. I should think not, Senator, but if there could be es- 
tablished there a relation essential to the protection of commerce the 
answer might be yes. But if you undertake to predicate it upon 
the proposal that because the corporation was engaged in commerce 
it was therefore subject to regulation as a matter of course, or that 
the power of Congress over the corporation was greater or different 
in quality from that which it possessed over a person or a firm or a 
partnership, I should say no. I should think that the decision in 
the Employers' Liability cases, to which I have referred — ^I do not 
seem to have the quotation with me — completely meets that inquiry, 
because in that case it was contended that because an interstate car- 
rier was engaged almost exclusively in interstate commerce, there- 
fore that portion of its business which did not relate to interstate 
commerce was likewise subject to the power of Congress. The court 
stated it in this way (Employers' Liability cases, 207 U. S., 463) : 

It remains only to consider the contention which we have previously quoted — 
that the act is constitutional — although it embraces subjects not within the 
power of Congress to regulate commerce, because one who engages in interstate 
commerce thereby submits all its business concerns to the regulating power 
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of Congress. To state the proposition is to refute it It assumes that, because 
one engages in interstate commerce, he thereby endows Congress with power 
not delegated to it by the Constitution; in other words, with the right to 
legislate concerning matters of purely state concern. It rests upon the con- 
ception that the Constitution destroyed that freedom of commerce which it 
was its purpose to preserve, since it treats the right to engage in interstate 
commerce as a privilege which can not be availed of except upon such condi- 
tions as Congress may prescribe, even though the conditions would be otherwise 
beyond the power of Congress. It is apparent that if the contention were 
well founded it would extend the power of Congress to every conceivable 
subject, however inherently local, would obliterate all the limitations of power 
imposed by the Constitution, and would destroy the authority of the States 
as to all conceivable matters, which from the beginning have been and must 
continue to be under their control as long as the Constitution endures. 

Senator Cummins. What is the relation you had in mind when you 
suggested that if a relation between prohibition and interstate com- 
merce were established then such a law might be constitutional ? 

Mr. Emery. It is this, Senator, and it is the kind of cases that 
support all the decisions under the Sherman Act applying to prohi- 
bition of certain contracts and certain operations enecting an undue 
restraint or monopoly of commerce. Thus we have Addystone Pipe 
& Steel case, 175 U. S., in which the court points out that Congress 
possesses the power to prohibit contracts made by persons, firms, 
or corporations, the necessary or intended effect of which is to regu- 
late commerce. In other words, (Congress having the exclusive power 
to regulate commerce or the right to prescribe the rules by which 
intercourse shall be governed, has the right to protect that intercourse 
from regulation or trespass by another, whether it be a State or a 
private citizen. 

Senator Lewis. May I interrupt for a question ? 

Mr. Emert. Cetrainly. 

Senator Lewis. Senator Cummins had the same thought in his 
mind as I have, but I do not think he quite expressed it. A circuit 
court of the United States down in Tennessee the other day held as 
unconstitutional an act of Congress, which we passed and which was 
presented by Senator Smith of South Carolina, in which case the 
court went so far as to hold that because Congress had assumed, 
among other things — ^they spoke about legislation carrying appro- 
priations, originating in the Senate, being a violation of the Consti- 
tution 

Senator Robinson (interposing). And legislation providing for the 
raising of revenue. 

Senator Lewis. Yes; they had that in there. Then the opinion 
proceeds to say, among other thin^, that Congress, in attempting 
to legislate upon a subject which in itself is executed solely and 
wholly within a State where it is undertaken, such subject is not 
within the power of Congress. Have you noticed the reason upon 
which they based that decision? 

Mr. Emery. I must confess I have not seen the opinion, Senator,' 
so I hesitate to discuss the matter. 

Senator Lewis. It has not been brought to your attention ? 

Mr. Emery. No, sir. 

Senator Robinson. That provided for a tax, and dealt with the 
subject of cotton futures under the taxing power ; and if I under- 
stand the decision correctly, it held that since the Constitution pro- 
vides that bills for raising revenues must originate in the House of 
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Kepresentatives, and this bill originated in the Senate, it was in vio- 
lation of that provision of the Constitution. 

Senator Lewis. That is one feature. Senator, in which I am not 
articularly interested. It was the other. If the doctrine announced 
y that court is correct, Senator Cummins's suggestion is very 
appropriate. If that be truly the law then Congress can never do 
anything connected with interstate commerce where the act itself 
could be completed within a State. Here is a serious question, 
according to my way of thinking. 

Senator Robinson. May I interrupt for a question, Senator ? 

Senator Lewis. Certainly. 

Senator Robinson. This bill provides that before goods can be 
shipped out of one State into another the shipper must obtain a 
certificate made in that State that the goods were not made by child 
labor and that child labor was not employed in their manufacture. 
Am I right about that? 

Mr. Emery. It provides that it shall be unlawful for any pro- 
ducer, manufacturer, or dealer to ship or deliver for shipment in 
interstate commerce the product of any mine or quarry . situated in 
any State, which has been produced in whole or in part by the 
labor of children under the age of 16 years, or the product of any 
mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or manufacturing establishment in 
the United States which has been produced in whole or in part by 
the labor of children under the age of 14 years, or by the labor of 
children between the ages of 14 years and 16 years who work more 
than 8 hours in any one day, or more than 6 days in any one week, 
or after the hour of 7 o'clock p. m., or before the hour of 7 
o'clock a. m. 

Senator Lewis. Have you not a provision in this law that a 
certificate must be required before the goods are shipj)ed? 

Mr. Emery. Not in this measure. We are discussing the bill as 
passed by the House. 

Senator Lewis. That is the one I am referring to. I am dis- 
cussing a thing which does not exist. I apologize. 

Senator Cummins. You say it is your opinion that Congress could 
not require that corporations engaged in interstate commerce shall be • 
organized under a law of the United States? 

Mr. Emery. I do not see at the moment, Senator, the relation 
between the commerce to be regulated and the puri)ose stated. 

Senator Robinson. Will you pardon me for going back to the 
question of Senator Lewis? 

Mr. Emery. Certainly. 

Senator Robinson. 1 think he had in mind the proviso in line 
24, at the bottom of page 8. 

Mr. Emery. With respect to guarantee? 

Senator Robinson. Yes. 

Mr. Emery. That is another matter. 

Senator Robinson. It has been urged that we ought to pass a law 
providing for no incorporation except under a Federal law, and that 
we could make it exclusive, compulsory. 

Mr. Emery. There are several bills of that character, l3enator. I 
have heard them argued by very distinguished authorities with 
great interest; but I believe some of them went off on another phase 
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of the law. I confess I do not see the parity betwpen that and the 
provisions under discussion. 

Senator Bobinson. They are engaged in interstate commerce? 

Mr. Emset. Yes; but I do not see the relation. I do not know 
of any distinction made in any decision of the United States courts 
with reference to the right of corporations, persons, firms, and part- 
nerships to engage in interstate commerce — ^that is, with respect to 
constitutional guarantees — which holds that such guarantees apply 
only to natural persons. It is in the Constitution, and it has always 
been recognized by the courts, that there is no distinction between a 
natural person and a corporation, except the distinction with regard 
to the immunity clause. 

Senator Robinson. I am not making that distinction. If they 
chose that form of incorporation, then mey must incorporate under 
the Federal statute, if one existed. ^ Of course, we have none now. 

Mr. Emery. No. I think that is answered by the statement in 
the employers' liability cases, where it was said that to engage in 
interstate commerce was not a privilege which depended upon Con- 
gress, and which Congress could arbitrarily condition. 

Senator Eobinson. Your proposition is that if the goods are 
themselves wholesome and sound, and that their use shall T)e whole- 
some, we can not go back of that and look into the conditions of 
production or by whom they are produced ? 

Mr. Emery. I would not say you could not go back of that and 
inquire into the conditions of production or by whom they are pro- 
duced, because you do go back in the case or misbranded or adul- 
terated goods. But in this case you go back to examine the character 
of employment, the relationship existing between the manufacturer 
of the goods and those whom he hires to manufacture them. The 
employment contract, the relationship of employment, created and 
existing wholly within the territory of a State, is within the juris- 
diction of that State under its police power. 

Senator Robinson. Still, misbranded goods do not make an ex- 
ception from the suggestion I have just made. I am assuming now 
that the goods when offered for shipment are sound, wholesome, not 
fraudulent in any form. I understand your position to be that the 
person who owns them has a right that can not be interfered with 
to put them in the course of an mterstate shipment and that we can 
not go further back and inquire how or by whom they were produced. 

Mr. Emery. I do not believe it to be within the power of Con- 
gress to exclude wholesome meat or wholesome bread from interstate 
carriage between the States, because there was a child 10 years old 
in the kitchen where the bread was baked or where the meat was 

cooked. 

Senator Robinson. I was trying to get parallels, if I could. 

Mr. Emery. Assuming, as I do, under the decisions, that the in- 
hibitions and the guarantees of the Constitution apply with equal 
force to corporations as they do to persons, then I know of nothing 
that would support a contention that would make a condition of en- 
gaging in commerce that the capital stock of the corporation had to 
be fully paid up, it being a State corporation. 

Now, I beg to turn your attention to two cases which are greatly 
relied upon in argument to support the validity of this proposal — 
the lottery case, and the Hoke case, commonly known as the white- 
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slave case. The lottery case, as vou gentlemen well know, was the 
subject of a strong dissent, chiefly directed to a disagreement over 
whether or not a lottery ticket was an article of commerce, or whether 
it ought to be regarded as within the terms of those contracts which 
are held not subjects of commerce, like insurance policies or other 
contracts which merely establish a personal relation between parties 
thereto and were not, in themselves, articles of commerce. The 
court held that when a lottery ticket was transported by an inde- 
pendent carrier it was an article of commerce, but the court very 
carefully limits its decision in the case. 

In sustaining the exclusion of lottery tickets from interstate com- 
merce by the act of 1895 the court illustrates the exercise of the 
power of prohibition by appeal, first of all, to the diseased cattle act 
of 1884, which forbids the transportation of live stock affected with 
an infectious or communicable disease and by appeal to the decisions 
affirming the Sherman Act, notabljr the Addystone Pipe & Steel Co. 
^^ United States (175 U. S., 211), in which that court sustained the 
power of Congress to enact a law " prohibiting citizens from enter- 
ing into those private contracts which directly and substantially, 
and not merely indirectly, remotely, incidentally, and collaterally^ 
regulate to a greater or less degree commerce among the States." 

The court aenied that this decision led " necessarily to the conclu- 
sion that Congress may arbitrarily exclude from commerce among 
the States any article or commodity or thing, of whatever kind or 
nature or however useful or valuable, which it may choose, no matter 
with what motive, to declare shall not be carried from one State to 
another." 

The court further says : 

We may, however, repeat in this connection what the court has heretofore 
said, that the power of Congress to regulate commerce among the States, 
although plenary, can not be deemed arbitrary, since it is subject to such 
limitations or restrictions as are prescribed by the CJonstitution. This power, 
therefore, may not be exercised so as to infringe rights secured or protected by 
that instrument. It would not be difficult to imagine legislation that would be 
justly liable to such an objection as that stated and be hostile to the objects 
for the accomplishment of which Congress was Invested with the general power 
to regulate commerce among the several States. 

Senator Cummins. If you can imagine a state of society in which 
^mbUng was not against public policy, with the Constitution as it 
is now, would you have expected a different decision in the lottery 
case? 

Mr. Emery. I think in that case that Congress and the courts do 
not create but recognizes an inherent quality in the article which 
expresses the common judgment of the Nation. 

senator Cummins. Is it not true that it goes further, and that it 
recognizes an inherent immorality in the business of gambling? 

Mr. Emery. Lotteries had come into the Supreme Court of the 
United States 70 or 80 years before, and the courts had refused to 
recognize the validity of contracts predicated upon them or to pro- 
tect such contracts, and this was but a last step in regulating the 
traflSc in lottery tickets, a thing bad in itself, " a traffic in which," 
the court said, " no man may engage as a matter of right." 

Senator Cummins. If cluld labor, the question mentioned in this 
bill, were generally recognized to be immoral, as gambling is, would 
you not consider them parallel ? 
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Mr. Emery. I would consider the regulation of tlife transportation 
of the child for that purpose or the regulation of the use of children 
in interstate commerce. I mean on any conmion carrier, like a mes- 
senger boy working for a telegraph or telephone company, where the 
carrier was within the clear jurisdiction of Congress. 

Senator Lewis. I argued the lottery case in the lower court and 
tried during that argument — in the higher court I tried to do the 
same thing — ^to get the court to adopt a theory of a lottery ticket the 
same as that which applies to a policy of insurance, they having pre- 
viously held that a policy of insurance was not an article of interstate 
commerce. The man had sent a ticket out and sent the money, 
actually in dollars and cents, which was the result of the lottery 
drawing; and the question was whether or not that could be inhibited 
by the United States, more on the ground that it was passing be- 
tween States as the result of a thing that was contrary to good 
morals. 

The question as to this bill is : Is it within the power of Congress 
to say that child labor is immoral merely because a thing is done by 
a child? Can Congress say that that thing per se is immoral when 
it violates any of the established doctrines which define it as im- 
morality ? 

Mr. Emery. To what would you refer the exercise of that power? 

Senator Lewis. For instance, is it right, in your opinion, to say 
that child labor is immoral or illegal in itself, and, bemg such, that 
we could prohibit the results of it? 

Mr. Emery. Congress, if it did that, would repudiate the position 
it took in enacting legislation in the District of Columbia for the 
regulation of child labor. 

1 called attention this morning to the fact that I did not think 
that anyone contends that the employment of child labor per se is 
an evil. It is argued that the employment of child labor is an eyU 
if such employment injures the healtti of the child or prevents him 
from securing an education, or something of. that sort. By except- 
ing agricultural occupations this bill argues that a child working on 
a farm is not injured, because he is working at an occupation that 
takes him out of doors and probably is calculated to better his health, 
rather than injure it. So this bill approves child work on the farm 
even under the age of 14 years, or if or the age of 14 and not over 16 
it believes he may work over eight hours a day and not be injured. 

Senator Eobinson. If^ for instance, the State of South Carolina 
had passed laws forbidding child labor in all cases under the age of 
14, and for more than eight hours in any one day of children between 
the ages of 14 and 16, would this act be valia? Suppose that the 
State of South Carolina had heretofore passed a labor law forbid- 
ding any child under the age of 14 to be employed, or any child 
between the ages of 14 and 16 to be employed more than eight hours 
in any one day, would Congress have the power to pass this act? 

Mr. Emery. If every State had? 

Senator Eobinson. No ; if the State of South Carolina had. 

Mr. Emery. You mean, if the act in South Carolina was in the 
identical terms with the act proposed here, would that affect the 
validity of the exercise of the power of Congress? 

Senator Robinson. Yes. 
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Mr. Emert. I do not think so, for the reason that the State would 
have no less power to change its legislation than to enact it. If 
any one of the States adopted a rule with respect to marriage and 
divorce, and if Congress adopted the same rule and provided that 
persons who are divorced from the marital relations by any other 
standard could not ship their products — ^their children, in other 
words — ^in interstate commerce as passensers, would the congres- 
sional provision be strengthened by that tact? If a rule of com- 
merce applied to only one state and not to other states, it seems to 
me that it would be invalid for other reasons; that is, it would 
undertake to discriminate between States. 

Senator Robinson. That is a very proper question, of course. In 
order to eliminate that question, suppose that every State had 
passed laws forbidding child labor — ^forbidding the employment of 
child labor under the age of 14 years and the employment of chil-- 
dren between the ages of 14 and 16 for more than eight hours in 
anj one day; could Congress then, imder those conditions, pass 
this act? 

Mr. Emert. If every State had laws like that ? 

Senator Bobinson. Yes; every State. Could Congress then pass 
this act, in your opinion ? 

Mr. Emert. I do not think so, because I do not see how that could 
change the power of Confess at all. 

To return to the discussion of the Lottery case, and I want to call 
your attention to the language of the majority of the court in re- 

Smnse to the assertion that the conclusion there reached meant that 
ongress could exclude any commodity from commerce: 

We may, however, repeat, in this connection, what the court has before said, 
tbsit the power of Congress to regnlate commerce among the States, altliongh 
plenary, can not be deemed arbitrary, since it is subject to such limitations or 
restrictions as are prescribed by the Ck)nstitution. This power, therefore, ini^r 
not be exercised so as to infringe rights secured or protected by that instru- 
ment. It would not be difficult to imagine legislation that would be Justly 
liable to such an objection as that stated and be hostile to the objects for the 
accomplishment of which Congress was invested with the general power to 
r^ulate commerce among the several States. 

As to the Hoke case, the white-slave case, you will. recollect that 
the proposition presented and sustained in Justice McKenna's opin- 
ion was the power of Congress to prevent or forbid the transporta- 
tion of a person from one State to another for immoral purposes 
or to procure their transportation for that purpose. The court says : 

What the act condemns is the transportation obtained or aided, or trans- 
portation induced, In interstate commerce, for immoral purposes. 

No man has the right to transport a human being for immoral 
purposes. That is admitted. It is something inherently bad in 
itself, because the persons may be viewed in two ways, either from 
the purpose for which they are transported, or for what they are in 
themselves a commodity of — ^immorality. 

I do not want to call the attention of the committee to too many 
of these cases, but I want to mention a further point in relation to 
them. Mr. Parkinson during his ar^ment again and again reit- 
erated that Congress possesses a national police power to protect 
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public moralityj public health, and public morals. That is true, sub- 
ject to this limitation. I do not want to say it has that power, be- 
cause the courts have always said substantially that Congress pos- 
sesses no police power as such, but what they have said very clearly, 
which marks the distinction between Mr. Parkinson's declaration 
and the fact, is that a regulation of commerce is not invalid, because 
it partakes of the " quality " of police power. A " police quality " 
is generally applicable to all these exclusions from commerce to 
which I have called the committee's attention. 

I desire also to take marked exception to the frequent assertion 
in the course of this argument that the exercise of commerce power 
is limited only by the fifth amendment. According to the circum- 
stances of the regulation proposed, it would be limited by many 
other provisions of the Constitution, because, taking it as a whole, 
. the Constitution is a remarkably prohibitive document. There are 
115 negations in that instrument as against 79 ai&rmative grants of 
power. 

Section 8, paragraph 3, of the Constitution delegates to Congress 
the power to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several States and with the Indian tribes. 

Immediately thereafter, in section 9, paragraph 6, it is provided 
that no tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported xrom any State. 
No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce 6t rev- 
enue to the ports of one State oyer those of another. That is a dear 
inhibition of exercise of commerce power. 

Article IV provides that the right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and ^ effects against unreasonable 
searches and seizures shall not be violated, and no warrants shall 
issue but upon probable cause, supported by affirmation, and par- 
ticularly describing the place to be searched and the persons or 
things to be seized. 

This provision appears to modifjr the use of the commerce power, 
as indicated notably in a case with which you are undoubtedly 
familiar, that of Harriman v. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
(211 U. S.) ; also the case of Hale v. Hinkel (201 U. S.). 

Next there is the well-known provision of Article V of the Con- 
stitution, which provides that — 

No person shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against 
himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due process of law. 

^ This article, which has been frequently referred to, lays its inhibi- 
tion upon Congress as the fourteenth amendment does upon State 
legislatures. It also provides that no person shall be compelled to 
testify against himself in anj criminal case ; and if Congress under- 
took to require such a condition in a regulation of commerce it would 
run up against this prohibition. 

There is also this rurther inhibition which is the essential source of 
distinction between State and Federal authority. That is Arti- 
cle X of the Constitution, which provides that the powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it 
to the States, are reserved to the States, respectively, or to the 
people. 

AH the powers of Congress are derived from delegated authority, 
and they are not defined, but enumerated powers. Every power not 
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SO expressly delegated is reserved either to the States or to the peo- 
ple themselves. There has been no partitioning out of all the legis- 
lative power between the States and the Nation as was suggested 
here, because there are many powers that could be granted, but which 
the people have never delegated, although from time to time they 
do delegate additional powers, of which a recent instance is that of 
the income tax amencunent. We amend the Constitution of the 
United States from time to time, and we also amend our State con- 
stitutions from time to time ; but the sovereign undelegated power is 
in the people themselves. 

The argument for this matter gains nothing by asserting that 
there is a great national evil to be regulated. Granting that there is 
great evil to be removed or regulated, the power to meet it must 
be expressly found in order that it may be authoritatively exercised. 
From these considerations and cases I desire now to present we sub- 
mit that any rule prescribed for the regulation of commerce must not 
be arbitrary, must have some real ana substantial relation with the 
commerce to be regulated, and must not conflict with other prohibi- 
tions or guaranties of the Constitution. There is no such real and 
substantial relation between the shipment of a commodity in com- 
merce and the conditions governing the employment of children in 
an establishment in which it is produced. Such a rule, moreover, is 
in conflict with Article X of the Constitution of the United States. 

It was said, in the course of proponent's argument, and it was re- 
verted to by members of the committee, that there is a vast power 
in the nature of police authority that can be exercised by the Fed- 
eral Government through its legislative department to meet national 
evils. It may not be expressly found in the various articles and 
grants of power in the Constitution itself, but in the nature of things 
it must reside somewhere for the protection of national morals, 
national health, national safety, and it can be referred to the com- 
merce power. I call your attention to the fact that that proposition 
has been the express subject of a most elaborate character argument 
in the Supreme Court of the United States, because it was asserted 
very strongly by the Government in the famous case of Kansas v, 
Colorado. In disposing of that case the court fully met the conten- 
tion that has been made here. The Government's counsel insisted 
that all legislative power must be vested in either the State or the 
National Government; no legislative powers belong to a State gov- 
ernment other than those which affect solely the internal affairs of 
that State ; consequently all powers which are national in their scope 
must be found vested in the Congress of the United States. 

In that case, as you gentlemen will remember, there was a ques- 
tion as to whether the State of Kansas or the State of Colorado was 
entitled to the flow of the waters of the Arkansas Eiver or whether 
it was the Federal Government which was entitled to fix the condi- 
tions under which the flow of that river was to be had. 

The court said: 

But the proposition that there are legislative powers affecting the Nation as a 
whole which belong to, although not expressed in, the grant of powers is in 
direct conflict with the doctrine that this is a Government of enumerated 
powers. That this is such a Government clearly appears from the Constitu- 
tion, independently of the amendments, for otherwise there would be an instru- 
ment granting certain specified things made operative to grant other and dls- 
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tinct things. This natural construction of the original body of the Constitution 
Is made absolutely certain by the tenth amendment. This amendment, which 
was seemingly adopted with prescience of Just such contention as the present, 
disclosed the widespread fear that the National Government might, onder the 
pressure of a supposed general welfare, attempt to exercise powers which have 
not been granted. With equal determination the framers intended that no such 
assumption should ever find justification In the organic act, and that if, in the 
future, further powers seemed necessary, they should be granted by the* people 
in the manner they had provided for amending that act It reads: "The 
powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States, respectively, or to the peopla" 
The argument of counsel Ignores the principal factor in this article, to wit, " the 
people." Its principal purpose was not the distribution of power between the 
United States and the States, but a reservation to the people of all powers not 
granted. The preamble of the Constitution declares who framed It — " we, the 
people of the United States," not the people of one State, but the people of 
all the States — and article 10 reserves to the people of all the States the powers 
not delegated to the United States. The powers affecting the internal affairs 
of the States not granted to the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States, respectively, and all 
powers of a national character which are not delegated to the National Gov- 
ernment by the Constitution are reserved to the people of the United States. 
The people who adopted the Constitution knew that in the nature of things 
they could not foresee all the questions which might arise in the future, all 
the circumstances which might call for the exercise of further national powers 
than those granted to the United States, and, after making provision for 
an amendment to the Constitution, by which any needed additional powers 
would be granted, they reserved to themselves all powers not so delegated. 
This article 10 is not to be shorn of its meaning by any narrow or technical 
construction, but is to be considered fairly and liberally so as to give effect to 
its scope and meaning. (Kansas v. Colorado, 206 U. S., 90.) 

In the course of the argument made in support of this bill much 
time was spent in drawing distinctions between intrastate and inter- 
state commerce. We insist the issue is broader; it is a distinction 
between the power under which manufacture and production shall 
be regulated and that under which the rule for intercourse shall be 
made. 

In the nature of things, if a rule is to be prescribed, it must have 
a clear relation, a real and substantial relation, to the commerce 
which its proposes to regulate. You can not make anything a regu- 
lation of commerce by calling it such. It must be in its nature, on 
its face, a regulation of commerce. That is the point brought out in 
case of Adair v. United States (208 U. S., 161), a prosecution 
brought under the so-called Erdman Act, which provided among 
other things that no common carrier should discharge or threaten to 
discharge any employee of the carrier because of his membership 
in a labor organization. 

The court decided two things. First, that the provision was 
repugnant to the provisions of the fifth amendment, because it 
understood to deprive the employer or his agent of what was at once 
a personal or property right, the right to create, and the right to 
terminate a relation of employment with another; and secondly, it 
was not a " regulation " of commerce. 

The court said : 

Manifestly, any rule prescribed for the conduct of interstate commerce, in 
order to be within the competency of Congress under its power to regulate 
commerce among the States, must have some real or substantial relation to or 
connection with the commerce regulated. But what possible legal or logical 
connection is there between an employee's membership in a labor organization 
and the carrying on of interstate commerce? Such relation to a labor organlza- 
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ticm can have in itself and in the ccpe of the law no bearing upon the commerce 
with which the employee is connected by his labor and serrices^ * * * It 
results; on the whole case, that the provision of the statute und^ which the 
defendant was c<Hivlcted must be held to be repugnant to the fifth ani»idment 
and as not embraced by nor within the power of Gongress to regulate interstate 
commerce, but under the pulse of regulating interstate commerce and as appUeil 
to this case it arbitrarily sanctions an illegal invasion of the personal liberty 
as well as the right of proi)erty of the defendant Adair. 

This case was reviewed again in Coppage r. Kansas (236 U. S.), 
althou^ there was before the court a btate statute and not an act 
of Congress. I call that case to your attention to observe the rule 
of construction laid down. It is most pertinent to tiiis bill and is 
first well stated in Lochner v. New York (198 U. S.. 45), The case 
of Lochner v. New York involved the so-called Baker's 10-hour 
law. The question was whether or not it was a " health law,'^ and the 
court held it was not, saying : 

We are Justified in saying so. when from the character of the law and the 
subject upon which it legislates, it is apparent that the public health or welfare 
bears but the most remote relation to the law. The purpose of the statute must 
be determined from the natural ajid legal effect of tlie language employed ; and 
whether it is or is not repugnant to the Constitution of the United States must 
be determined from the natural effects of such statutes when put into operation, 
and not from their proclaimed purpose. 

Again said the court in Coppage v. Kansas (286 U. 8.), page 1, 
in reference to the construction to be placed upon a Kansas statute, 
which was entitled "An act to provide a penalty for coercing or. 
influencing or making demands upon or requirements of employees, 
servants, laborers, and persons seeking employment,'* the questioil 
being whether or not the thing which was done was " coercion " : 

When a party appeals to this court for the protection of rights secured to 
him by the Federal (Constitution, the decision is not to depend upon Uie form 
of the State law, or even upon its declared purpose, but rather upon its opera? 
tion and effect, as applied and enforced by the State; and upon these matters 
this court can not, in the proper performance of its duty, yield its Judgment to 
that of the State court 

After citing cases, the court says further : 

Now, it seems to us clear that a statutory provision which is not a legitimate 
police regulation can not be made such by being placed in the same act with the 
police regulation or being enacted under a title that declares the purpose 
which would be the proper object for the exercise of that power. 

Mr. Justice Grier said, in the Passen^ cases (7 How., 468) , that 
" the true character of an act of legislation can not be changed by its 
collocation," and that is most pertinent here. 

The question of whether or not this bill proposes a regulation of 
commerce or whether it proposes a regulation of employment en- 
tirely within the jurisdiction of the State where the parties are en- 
gag^ in production, is to be determined, not hj a declaration in its 
title that it is a regulation of commerce, but by its words, by its legal 
effect, and by its practical operation when it becomes a statute. It 
is plain that its purpose is to prevent the employment of children 
within the age limit fixed in this bill ; and the means by which that 
object is to be attained are, I submit, not within the power of Con- 
gress as a regulation of commerce. 

I think the committee will admit that the State can not surrender 
its right to regulate domestic affairs except where there is concur- 
rent jurisdiction any more than Congress can grant a State the right 
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to enter its domain and legislate there. That would be amending the 
Constitution by an unconstitutional method. The proposition then 
is, a^art from its relation to other prohibitions of the Constitution, 
Is this a regulation of commerce? 

Now, I have undertaken to point out that in all the cases in which 
an article has been excluded from commerce it has be^i excluded be- 
cause of something inherently bad in itself. Now, here is a bill that 
applies to every product in this country that is now manufactured, 
and declares the inherent nature of every such product is to be 
changed by its contact with a child. Everything in the way of food, 
everything in the way of manufactured articles of every kind, every 

Eroduct of our factories and other producing establi^ments is to 
ave its character stamped upon it in interstate commerce, not by 
what it is in itself but bjr the fact of whether or not among hun- 
dreds of employees one child within a forbidden age is employed in 
the establishment in which it is produced. 

Can Congress by legislative magic change the inherent nature of 
an article by associating it with the conditions of employment under 
which it is produced ? Can Congress deny transportation to a child 
whose father was a convict or whose mother was a prostitute, on the 
ground that it was produced under conditions of immorality? Can 
it deny interstate transportation to either party or to the children of 
a marriage either of the parties to which had been previously 
divorced contrary to a standard established by Congress for the 
purpose of protecting national morals in the marital relation ? Can 
Congress ei^ablish for every State in the Union factory laws, in- 
spection laws, hours of labor laws, minimiun wage laws, efficiency 
methods in production, literacy tests for alien employees, all forms 
ef admittedly local regulation, by denying the facilities of interstate 
commerce to commodities not produced under its standards? 

It is not enough to say that this power of Congress must depend 
upon so changeable a thing as popular opinion respecting the sub- 
ject matter of regulation, because it has been said by a great Justice, 
now dead, Mr. Justice Storey : 

The Constitution speaks not only in the same words, but with the same 
meaning and intent with which it spoke when it came from the hands of its 
framers and was voted on and adopted by the people of the United States. 
Any other rule of construction would abrogate the Judicial character of this 
court, and make it the mere reflex of the popular opinion or passion of the 
day. (19 Howard, 3d3). 

Senator Cummins. That is a little in conflict with some of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court. For instance, take intoxicating 
liquors. The Supreme Court once said, in regard to the law regulat- 
ing intoxicating liiquors — ^I believe this was the law of a State — ^that 
at the time intoxicating liquors were a legitimate subject of com- 
merce, and indicated very clearly that its transportation from one 
State to another could not be prohibited even by Congress; but it 
said, as I remember it — ^I have not read the decisions for a long time 
— ^that if there came a time when intoxicating liquors were looked 
upon generally, universally, as bad by the civilized sense of man- 
kmd, and condemned, as the lotterv business had been condemned, 
that, then, intoxicating liquors should be outlawed, and that it could 
be provided that it would not be transported from one State to an- 
other. So public opinion does necessarily change the complexion 
and meaning of the Constitution of the United States. 
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Mr. Emery. That is judicial recognition of public judgment. 

Senator Cummins. Congress has by its word declared the public 
sense in that way. It has to be an evolution of the people, and it is 
through their organized judgment, if you please, that the status is 
determined. 

Mr. Emery. The distinction there is that you are looking squarelv 
into the nature, character and inherent essence of the article which 
is the subject or judgment. 

Senator Cummins. I do not suggest that as a ^parallel case, but 
only suggest it as being a very obvious conflict with the decisions 
you have just read from, by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Emery. I do not think it is in conflict when it is understood 
that so far as the powers of Congress are concerned they can not be 
Increased or changed in nature by the words of men. In other 
words, the powers of our Government are not to be changed in their 
nature by passing expressions of public opinion. 

Senator Cummins. I understand that, of course. 

Mr. Emery. Yes. Now, it is said here that the States are unable 
to protect themselves against the evils of child labor or against 
combinations becoming the users of child labor, and that, therefore, 
is a reason for the enactment of this legislation, for the evil is one 
that the Nation alone can reach. 

Now, so far as the users of child labor are concerned, they can be 
reached in each of the States if the different States desire to reach 
them. But the trouble is that there is not everywhere apparently 

fublic opinion to demand such action in the local communities, 
f there were such public opinion, then, I say, steps would be taken 
t« meet the situation locally. The reason for that must be that local 
opinion bnows its own conditions. It can not be possible that any 
State of the Union is supporting conditions that are so revolting 
that they offend the moral sense of the Nation. 

But if there is anything that is produced in any State in this 
Union that is of a character to affect the morals or the health or the 
welfare of the people of any other State, the people of such State 
can utterly close their markets to it. They can utterly forbid its 
retail sale, as they have forbidden the retail sale of intoxicating 
liquors. There is not a State that can not forbid the retail sale ox 
products of child labor, if that is something within the police power 
of the State. The reason why it is not attempted must be because 
the subject is not a valid exercise of the police power of the State. 
If that is so, then it is not a subject within the commerce power of 
Congress. There can not be two rules in regard to that. The Su- 
preme Court can not uphold the exercise of the commerce power for 
the purpose of excluding from interstate commerce a commodity on 
account of the immortlity which it produces or generates unless the 
power when exercised by and within a State could be sustained for 
the same reason. If gentlemen fear to go into a State tribunal and 
submit this principle to its judgment, then, for the same reason, it 
can not be sustained as a protection of public morals within the 
domain of interstate commerce. 

Now, gentlemen, thanks to your courte^, I have reached the con- 
clusion of what I have to say. I now desire to sum up briefly what 
I have endeavored to present to the committee, and that is: First, 
that the objection urged to this measure is an objection directed to 
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the policy upon which the Nation is asked to embark by the pro- 
ponents of this bill. We believe it is one that seriously menaces the 
integrity, the organic structure, of this Nation by authorizing an 
intrusion by Congress upon the reserved powers of the State, that 
deprives the individuals living in those States of the right of self- 
government in determining the domestic conditions under which 
they shall live and move and have their being — one of the most 
essential principles of American Government for which our fathers 
from time immemorial have contended. 

In the second place, the form of the bill is bad. It is poorly 
drawn. It is ambiguous. It is far wider in its terms than in the 
declared purposes for which it is proposed. The rule of evidence 
which it offers is a rule capable of and likely to tempt arbitrary use. 
It protects nobody, not even dealers possessed of the guaranty offered 
in this bill, from arrest or prosecution, but only from conviction 
when they have shown by affirmative defense that they have not em- 
ployed children under the conditions prohibited. 

The measure is invalid because, under the guise of regulating com- 
merce, it is intended to and does regulate conditions of manufecture 
in every State of the Union, and manufacture and commterce are in 
their nature two essentially distinct and separate things ruled by 
separate jurisdictions. It was the manifest intention of the framers 
of the Constitution and of the people of the United States to confer 
i:^on Congress the power to regulate intercourse between the States, 
not the power to regulate production in each State of the American 
Thnon, We further contend that the mere intention to ^ip a coih- 
nuodity in interstate commerce, or engaging in interstate commerce 
or production for that commerce, does not oring the production or 
the person so engaged within the commerce power. For the com- 
merce power lays its hand upon the article so produced only when 
it had been offered to an interstate carrier in the State of its origin 
fob shipment to the State of its destination. Commerce begins where 
manufacture ends. By its nature it can not have being until the 
opierations of production have been concluded. 

We contend that exclusion from commerce has never been applied 
nor contemplated by the Congress of the United States nor sus- 
tained by the courts, with respect to any article that was not bad in 
itself, nor to any acts of individuals that did not threaten the safety 
or the freedom of that commerce. We acknowledge that in protect- 
ing it Congress may remove any obstruction to its now, moral, physi- 
cal, or economic; a mob, a monopoly, or a sand bank. We hold that 
any rule prescribed for the government of intercourse between the 
States must sustain a real and substantial relation to the commerce 
which it undertakes to regulate; and that this proposal is character- 
ized by no real and substantial relation of that kind. The rules of 
construction consistently applied by the courts of our country will 
determine whether or not a proposal to regulate commerce is such, 
not from its declared purpose, but by the language in which it is 
expressed, its legal effect, and its practical operation in the everyday 
affairs of the commercial world which it is to govern. This bill, 
measured by that standard, is not a valid regulation of commerce, 
but a prohibited regulation of production. 
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Let it be assumed, as is here declared, that the improper employ- 
ment of child labor, is an evil that Congress should exert what- 
ever powers it possesses for the purpose of preventing. I agree that 
, it is the duty of the National Government to undertake to protect 
the child within its jurisdiction against exploitation in industry; 
but it remains ridiculous to say that because a purpose is laudable 
you are to usurp power to embark upon it, and imperil the true rela- 
tions between the States and the Nation. To hold that is to assert 
that any laudable purpose justifies the obliteration of constitutional 
restraint for the purpose of accomplishing a riesult desirable in itself, 
irrespective of the invalid means which may be employed for that 
end. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, this proposal is so revolutionary in its 
t^rms, both as a principle of law and as a policy of regulation that 
it not only is capable of leading, but it unquestionably will lead, to 
the presentation of proposals equally justined, which will, by their 
Xiecessary operation, deprive the States of their essential police pow* 
erfci and reduce them to a condition of legislative impotence. For, 
if Confess can say that no commodity shall move in interstate com- 
merce because it objects to the character of the employment relations 
existing between the manufacturer who produced it and one child in 
his entire establishment, then it can say with equal right and it will 
b^ asked to say that no commodity shall be produced for shipment 
in interstate commerce that is the product in whole or in part of 
adult labor, man or woman, employed more than eight hours in any 
calendar day or more than 48 hours in any one week, because the 
necessities of the Nation for adequate defense require that every 
man and woman shall conserve their powers and thus insure the life, 
health, and strength, not only of possible military defenders, but or 
the parents of the Americans of the future. More than that, when- 
ever, in the opinion of a number of nonresidents, any State fails to 
protect the morals or health of welfare of its people Congress wHl h^ 
asked to prevent the interstate shipment of commodities produoea 
under the objectionable conditions existing in that State. Such a 
policy, gentlemen, will turn over the regulation of the internal 
affairs of all the States with respect to morals and health and wel- 
fare, and not to the judgment of local men who live in the com- 
munitjr and understand, its domestic life and conditions, but to a 
majority in Congress who, by the very nature of things, can not and 
win not know or learn the jjeculiar physical and economic cqndi- 
tions that constitute the individual characteristics of each State. 

It seems to me that a proposal of such overwhelming legal and 
social importance, especially in view of the fact that it has once been 
disapproved by the Judiciary Committee of the House, that it has 
been debated in the Senate and disapproved by the ablest lawyers of 
that day — ^is deserving of the attention of the great Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Senate. So, with all deference, I venture to suggest 
that in view of the nature and importance of the bill, and without 
any reflection whatever upon the distinguished lawyers who sit 
around this table, it should have the judgment of the formal law 
body of the Sena.te, that authoritative committee upon whose legal 
judgment the Senate acts, before you ultimately determine the legal 
quaSty of this proposal. 
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I thank you. 

Mr. McKelway. I would like to insert a brief by Prof. Parkin- 
son discussing the bill itself, including the prima facie proof section. 
The Chaibman. Very well. 
(The brief referred to is as follows:) 

summary of provisions of keating-owen bill to exclude 

FROM interstate COMMERCE PRODUCTS OF CHILD LABOR. 

By Thomas I. Parkinson. 

STANDARDS OF FEDERAL CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION. 

FoUowing the decision of the child-labor committee that Federal legislation 
to suppress child labor in the mining and manufacturing establishments of 
this country was desirable, the committee was confronted with the necessi^ 
of determining the exact nature of the standards which should be written into 
such legislation. The first essential of such legislation was the determination 
of the ages under which and the hours within or during which ddldren should 
not be employed. Thereafter it had to be determined precisely what establish- 
ments or places of industry or employment the standards should affect. These 
standards were fixed by the committee as follows: 

(1) Children under 16 not to be employed In mines or quarries.* 

(2) Children under 14 not to be employed in mills, canneries, workshops, 
factories, of manufacturing establishments. 

(3) Children between the ages of 14 and 16 not to be employed in. mills, 
canneries, workshops, factories, or manufacturing establishments more than 
eight hours a day» or more than six days a week, or before 7 a. m. or after 
7 p. m. 

These standards are in accord with, and in many cases lower than, the stand* 
ards established in States where effective child-labor legislation is in force. 

GENERAL PURPOSE OF FEDERAL CHILD-LABOR LEGISLATION. 

This legislation seeks to discourage the employment of children under the 
ages prescribed or within the prescribed hours in the mining and manufacturing 
establishments of the country. On the assumption that Congress can not 
directly prohibit such employment the proposed bill seeks to accomplish this 
purpose indirectly. Indirection in the accomplishment of its purpose is not 
unusual in Federal legislation. Examination of recent bills pendng before or 
enacted by Congress suggest three possible methods by which the purpose of 
this and similar legislation may be accomplished by congressional action : 

(1) Taxation of etablishments using child labor at a rate making the use of 
such labor not only not profitable but possibly costly to its employers. This 
Is the method adopted by Congress in the Esch match bill, levying a prohibitive 
tax on matches manufactured from poisonous phosphorus. It is also the 
method more recently used by Congress to tax out of existence undesirable 
future contracts for the sale of cotton. Perhaps the most important exercise 
of the taxing power for such a purpose is represented by the oleomargarine-tax 
law 

(2) The prohibition of the use of the United States mails by employers of 
children under the specified ages or within the prescribed hours. This method 
of accomplishing such a purpose as that aimed at in the proposed legislation 
has never been incorporated in an Act of Congress. Such a provision was 
^ntained in the original cotton-futures bill as it passed the Senate, but in the 
act finally adopted this principle was abandoned in favor of the taxing power. 

(3) The prohibition of the use of the channels of interstate commerce as a 
means of distributing the products of the labor of children under the ages or 
between the hours specified. 

In choosing between these available methods it must be remembered that 
i?ach is indirect and that the test of desirability of either method is. on tho 
one hand, its constitutionality, and on the other hand, its enforceability, i'o u 
lesser degree there must also be considered indefinite objections to one or the 
other methods which would affect the possibilities of securing its enactment. 
The committee has endeavored, and it believes successfully, to select that 
method which from all points of view gives greatest reason to hope that It 
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Win accomplish Its purpose, viz, the suppression of child labor, without en- 
tailing unnecessary burdens on the producing and transporting Industries of 
the country. 

The tax method has advantages from the point of view of enforcement l)ecause 
cf the existence of administrative organizations In the Internal-Revenue De- 
partment for the levying and collecting of the tax. The cdiief objections to It 
ore: (1) That the tax might be paid and the children employed, whereupon 
Hie tax would simply become a license to employ child labor; and (2) that all 
such legislation may yet be subjected to the scrutiny of the Supreme Court 
as to whether a law, which, white calling Itself a tax measure, nevertheless, by 
reason of the tax, destroys the thing or condition taxed, thereby preventing the 
pOBsibility of revenue accruing under its terms, Is in reality a tax measure. 
Moreover, even though such a law is held to be an exercise of the taxing power, 
tl^e question arises whether it is not subject to the "due-process clause" of 
the fifth amendment. It Is true the Supreme Court has upheld the oleomar- 
garine tax and Congress has not hesitated to pass the phosphorous-match tax 
and the cotton-futures tax, both of which were really aimed at regulation 
which Congress had no power to accomplish directly. But the prohibition of 
diild labor by taxing It out of existence Involves at least as great difficulty 
from the point of view of constitutionality as does prohibition of interstate com- 
merce in the products of child labor, and in addition it involves the possibility 
of Federal license of the use of child labor by persons who may find It 
profitable to pay the tax. 

The committee has determined that on the whole It is not desirable to at- 
tempt to accomplish its purpose by the use of the taxing power. 

The prohibition of the use of the malls is similar to the prohibition of the 
use of the channels of interstate commerce. It is, however, of more doubtful 
constitutionality and has the disadvantage of never having been used In prac- 
tice. Furthermore, it Is believed that It would not be the most effective method 
of reaching th& desired end. It was, therefore, not deemed advisable to sug- 
gest it for •the present purpoae. 

When It was decided to found the present legislation on the commerce clause 
in the Federal Constitution there arose serious questions as to the details of 
the necessary legislative and administrative scheme. Such legislation may 
take one of several distinct forms or may involve a combination of any ox alt 
cff these forms. For example, it may: (1) Prohibit the shipment by producers 
or dealers of specified goods in interstate commerce; (2) prohibit the receipt 
and Interstate delivery by dealers of specified goods still in the original pack- 
age which have been shipped to such dealers in Interstate commerce; (3) pro- 
hibit the transportation by carriers of specified goods In Interstate commerce. 

Each of these forms Is subjiect to the further x)ossiblllty that the goods which 
are excluded from Interstate commerce may be : (1) The product of child labor ; 
or (2) the product of plants or establishments In which child labor Is em- 
ployed (a) when the goods were originally shipped from the plant, (&) within 
a specified time prior to such shipment, or (c) at the time the goods were 
manufactured or produced. 

It was early decided by the national child-labor committee not to under- 
take to prohibit the transportation of goods ; that is, not to put a liability on 
the carrier to refrain from transporting in Interstate commerce goods produced 
in child-labor plants. Such a prohibition would probably be one of the most 
effective ways of enforcing the prohibition of shipment. The meat-inspection act 
is generally recognized as the best example of efficient enforcement of regula- 
tory laws, and that act is enforced by the refusal of the carrier to accept for 
transportation of any meat products unless they are certified as Inspected and 
passed. It seems, however, almost Impossible to apply this device to the ship- 
ment of the products of child labor. To provide that the carrier is liable, 
although Innocent of the nature of the article shipped. Is so unjust as to be 
out of the question. In all of the Federal acts prohibiting transportation by 
the carrier only four (the meat-Inspection act, the cattle-quarantine act, the 
renovated-butter act, and the prize-fight film act) make the carrier liable In the 
absence of knowledge. 

In all of those cases the practice of the department Is not to prosecute the 
carrier, whose cooperation has in most Instances been secured largely on ac- 
count of the highly centralized nature of the producer's business. It Is hardly 
likely that the carriers would extend the same cooperation In the case of the 
child-labor bill which, It must be remembered, applies to every Industry In the 
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oonntry- The Interstate carriers of the country would probably object to this 
great extension of the policy of requiring them to do police or Inspection duty 
for the Government. The food and drugs act contains no prohibition of trans- 
portation by the carrier, although such a provision would be, in the opinion 
of the officers of the department, a great aid In the enforcement of the law. 
But In that case, as in the case of child-labor products, the carrier has no 
means of telling whether the article offered for shipment is within the pro-' 
hibltion of the law, and it may well be that for this reason Congress did not 
in the food and drugs act impose any penalty on the carrier. To put the. 
scheme Into effect without injustice to the carrier would involve either a sys- 
tem of marking the articles shipped, which seems out of the question, for no 
carrier could take the time to examine each package presented to it for trans-- 
portatlon, or a system of certificates or affidavits from the shipper. The cleri- 
cal labor imposed on the carrier by such a system would seem to make it im-. 
possible of successful application. 

The national child-labor committee, therefore, decided to put on the ship- 
per and the dealer the whole duty of compliance with the proposed Federal 
law, and therefore decided to prohibit shipment in interstate commerce of 
goods produced by child labor contrary to prescribed standards. 

In framing the substantive provisions of the bill the committee has carefully 
selected from the many alternative possibilities those which gave greatest hope 
of a favorable constitutional decision, effective enforcement without unneces- 
sary hardship, and the likelihood of reducing to a minimum the reasonable 
objections to its enactment by Congress. This will aK>ear from the following 
explanation of the essential provisions of the pending bill : 

A, Shipment by " maumfadurer, producer, or dealer " alone affected. — ^The 
committee has deliberately limited the classes of persons who are prohibited 
from shipping to " manufacturers, producers, or dealers.". This was substituted 
for the general language of the Palmer-Owen bill, viz, " It shall be unlawful to 
ship,*' because the latter, unless limited, might work great hardship and In- 
justice to Innocent Individuals shipping goods in interstate commerce In small 
quantities, e. g., the sender of a Christmas present. It Is necessary to Include 
dealers, for otherwise the act could be evaded by the manufacturer selling only 
to a jobber within the State, or by the creation of a dummy corporation within . 
t|ie State to handle the entire output of the factory. The apparent hardship to 
dealers who have no knowledge of the conditions In the factory In which the 
goods originated Is obviated by the guarantee provision In the blU, which Is 
discussed later. 

B, Prohibition Uniited to interstate commerce. — ^The bill does not prohibit 
employment of children; It does not prohibit mining or manufacturing by thn' 
xme at child labor ; It does not prevent the sale or other use within the State of 
the products of such child labor ; but It does prohibit the shipment of such 
products to other States. It simply withdraws from the employer of child 
labor those Instrumentalities for the distribution of the products of chUd labor • 
which are under the control of the Federal Government. If manufacturers and 
mine owners insist on employing young children they are simply required by 
the bill to confine their markets of the labor of such children to their own 
States. 

C, Description of articles shipment of which in interstate commerce is pro-, 
hibited. — ^The possible alternatives from which selection was made are: (1) 
Goods produced by child labor ; (2) goods produced while child labor was em- 
ployed In the plant; and (3) goods produced by a plant In which child labor 
was employed at a specified time or period. 

The most difficult problem In connection with the administrative detail of the 
act Is as to the articles which are to be excluded ftrom shipment In Interstate 
commerce. The Palmer-Owen bill as reported by the House committee last 
year prohibited the shipment of the products of child labor. Our objection to 
this was that it would not be responsive to the purposes of the National Child 
Labor Committee, the desire of which Is to prohibit the use of child labor, 
whether In the actual processes of manufacture or not. In the meat-packing 
plants there are boys who do nothing but open and close heavy doors all day 
long. Children are likewise employed to clean up rubbish, carry tools, shovel 
coal, drive mule teams in mines and quarries, and carry lamps or dynamite, 
and this work might not be held to constitute a part in the production of goods. 
Moreover, this language in the Palmer-Owen bill makes enforcement more 
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difficult. In order to secure a conviction it would be necessary to prove, first, 
that the child had participated in the production of a certain article, and, 
second, that that Identical article had been shipped In interstate commerce; 
or, if the prosecution is on the false guarantee, that the guarantee was false 
as to the particular article shipped. In other words, that the particular article 
shipped was produced by child labor. 

The difficulties in the way of this proof might, of course, be overcome by 
sufficient force of inspectors and the cooperation of various Federal agencies, 
State officials, employees, and others coming into possession of evidence of 
violation of the act. In many cases detailed records kept by the manufacturer 
of the exact time of the manufacture of goods made by him, of the persona 
who performed labor upon them, and of the time when and the persons to 
whom they were shipped might furnish some of the details requisite to es- 
tablish a case against a person charged with violation of the act. In an en- 
deavor to reduce the difQcultles of proof of violation and make more likely 
successful prosecutions against persons violating the act and thereby inspiring 
obedience to the provisions of the act even on the part of those opposed to it, 
the committee considered the possibilities of varying the provisions of the 
Palmer-Owen bill, describing the goods whose shipment is prohibited. It has 
been suggested that Instead of the language of the Palmer-Owen bill, the pro- 
hibition of shipment might be of goods from a factory where during the time 
of production child labor is used. This would seem to be but little easier of 
enforcement than the Palmer-Owen bill, for it would be necessary to prove 
that the particular goods shipped in interstate commerce were made at the 
time when child labor was being used. The difficulty of proof might be less if 
*' production " were understood or defined to mean the time of completioa of 
the production and the turning over of the product to commerce. On the whole, 
It was decided that to change the Palmer-Owen bill to this effect would not 
materially affect its enforceability and therefore would serve no useful purpose. 

D. Presumptive evidence of violation.— rThe bill provides that the presence in 
a mine or factory of a child under the ages specified or beyond the hours speci- 
fied or for a period longer than that specified, within 60 days prior to the ship- 
ment of a particular product from such mine or factory, shall constitute prima 
facie evidence that such product was produced in whole or in part by the labor 
of such child. The purpose of this provision is, of course, to reduce the difficul- 
ties of proof in a criminal proceeding to impose the penalty provided for viola- 
tion of the act. 

The act forbids shipment in interstate commerce of the products of the labor 
of children. Violation of the act is punishable as a criminal offense. The act 
is aimed particularly at those employers who will not relinquish the opportunity 
t6 employ children unless they are made to do so. Such employers will not 
obey this or any other child-labor act unless there Is a real prospect that viola- 
tion of the act will result in punishment. In other words, we could not hope 
for much from an unenforceable act; and to the extent that the act l^ made 
difficult of enforcement some employers in some parts of the country might risk 
violating its provisions in the expectation that it would be impossible for the 
public authorities to prove the violation and impose punishment therefor. 

It is unquestionably difficult to prove in a criminal proceeding that the particu- 
lar shipment of goods was produced in whole or in part by the labor of chil- 
dren. To secure a conviction it would be necessary to prove beyond a reason- 
able doubt that children were employed in a factory, and that they had con- 
tributed at least in part to the production of particular goods which were later 
shipped in interstate commerce. The purpose and effect of the prima facie 
clause is this : When the prosecuting attorney has proved that children were in 
the factory within a short time prior to the shipment of particular goods, it 
will then be incumbent on the owners of the factory to show that the child had 
no part in the production of those goods. The essential question involved in 
determining whether there has been a violation of the act is, " Did a child have 
a part in the production of goods later shipped in interstate commerce? " To 
require the prosecuting attorney to prove that the child had such part in the 
production of the goods makes proof of violation so difficult as to render con- 
victions almost impossible even where the children have produced the goods in 
question. This prima facie clause simply makes the employer prove that the 
products of his factory were not produced by children. This is no hardship on 
him. If he wants to have children in his plant ; if, for example, he insists on em- 
ploying children to manufacture goods for intrastate trade, then let him keep 
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records and produce them In court when necessary to prove that children did not 
work on goods shipped in interstate commerce. This prima facie clause merely 
removes a burdensome difficulty of proof which might interfere with the proper 
enforcement of the act and puts it where it belongs — on the employer, who. If 
he has children about his factory, may reasonably be aske<l to prove, when 
called upon, that those children did not in any measure prfnluce g<MKls later 
shipped in interstate conmierce. 

E. Protection afforded to dealer hy manufacturer's or producer's guaranty. — 
The dealer is relieved from liability if he can establish a guaranty from the 
manufacturer or the person who has sold the goods to him that child labor has 
not been used in violation of the act, and the guarantor is subjected to the 
same liabilities that would have been imposed on the dealer. In the absence 
of such a guaranty the act would be so unjust to the dealer as probably to 
render it unconstitutional and at least shocking to the sense of the community, 
for the dealer in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred could have no knowledge 
as to whether or not child labor was used in the factory from which the goods 
came. The provision found in the food and drugs act and retained in the Keat- 
ing-Owen bill, theft the guarantor Is liable to the penalties to which the dealer 
is subject, was declared constitutional In the district court. 

F. Bill applies only to articles manufactured or produced in United States, — 
The bill limits the prohibition of shipment to articles produced in the United 
States. This is necessary, as the bill contains no prohibition of the importation 
of the products of child labor. If such imi)ortation is not forbidden there would 
seem to be no reason for prohibiting the shipment in interstate commerce of 
such products. If importation should be prohibited, the Treasury Department 
would probably administer the law in the same manner as the prohibition of 
importation of moving-picture films which bear a false notice of copyright or 
which are piratical copies. The practice in such cases is to hold up the im- 
portation only when some person appears and claims that the importation is 
in violation of law and puts up a bond to cover the loss to the importer in case 
the goods are finally determined to be entitled to entry. 

In this as in many other fields of remedial legislation it is not difficult to 
devise and formulate an ideal scheme. Ideal schemes, however, are seldom 
enacted into law. Conflicting interests and practical difficulties result in com- 
promises. In this particular bill an ideal scheme from the point of view of 
effective enforcement would probably increase the risk of an adverse decision 
on its constitutionality. 

An effort has been made in the formulation of the Keating-Owen bill to 
adjust the conflicting difficulties of effective enforcement and constitutionality. 
We believe that the bill as introduced by Congressman Keating, on January 
T of this year, is constitutional and is enforcealble and, moreover, imposes no 
hardship on the employer who honestly endeavors to comply with its pro- 
visions. It is not perfect, but it must be remembered that "laws are born 
full grown about as often as men are." 

This bill recognizes the importance of more detail rules and regulations to 
carry out its purposes, and It authorizes the Attorney General, the Secretary 
of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor, acting as a board, to make such 
rules and regulations. The standards in the bill are right. If it is enacted it 
will stand as a declaration by Congress that goods manufactured under circum- 
stances which fall short of those standards shall not be shipped in interstate 
Commerce. It remains for this administrative board to fill in the details and 
to frame practical and definite rules and regulations which will give effect to 
the congressional enactment. If the work of this board is to be effective there 
is large opportunity for contribution to it by the friends of this measure. 



MEMORANDUM. 

This is a memorandum prepared by Mr. Beaman and Mr. Thompson in the 
legislative reference library at Washington concerning the constitutionality of 
various prima facie provisions in Federal and State statutes. This memorandum 
is complete in so far as a dlcussion of the validity of such statutes is con- 
cerned. I have supplemented their memorandum with several instances of 
cases where the Federal Congress has seen fit to make possession of articles, 
or an act on the part of a person, prima facie evidence of guilt. The New York 
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labor law, chapter 77, which I have quoted in the memorandum of laws, is also 
very Important and directly in point as regards the validity of these prima 
facie provisions. In a separate memorandum I have attempted to bring out the 
distinction between a clause providing for prima facie evidence and the shift- 
ing of the burden of proof in criminal cases. It is undoubtedly a settled rule 
in evidence that prima facie provisions do not shift the burden of proof, which 
always remains on the party putting in the last affirmative defense ; but it does 
shift the burden of going forward with the evidence, and consequently compels 
the accused in this case to bring in more evidence in order to rebut the prima 
facie provision. This has no effect upon the question of proof beyond a reason- 
able doubt. 

T, I. Parkinson. 

PRIMA FACIE EVIDENCE — CONSTITUTION Al T I V. 

The acts of February 9, 1909, and January 17, 1914, made the liossessiou of 
opium prima facie evidence of violation of law. With respect to these statutes 
the court said : 

"These statutes provide for presumptions or prima facie proof of the 
oifense which, while sufficient to sustain a verdict of guilty, may or may 
not be sufficient to satisfy the jury of the guilt of the accuseil beyond a reason- 
able doubt. They are but what are commonly styled rules of evidence 
and not substantive law creating offenses, and do not deprive the jury of its 
function of weighing evidence and determining facts. Though the accused 
presents no evidence, the circumstances inevitably appearing in the prosecu- 
tlon*s evidence may often be such that the jury will and should refuse to draw 
the inferences these statutes authorize, but do not and probably could not com- 
mand, In that it is not satisfied they should be drawn — not convinced that the 
accused is guilty beyond a reasonable doubt. Like presumptions are familiar 
to common and statutory law in England and this country, in the former prior 
to emigration of our ancestry and now. So, too, to civil law. They dictate the 
burden of evidence as public policy may require. Ck>nforming to ancient pro- 
cedure, when not prohibited by constitutions, legislative bodies have power to 
create them, and in their application is * due process of law,* provided there is 
rational connection between the facts proved and the facts therefrom inferred, 
that the inferences are not so unreasonable as to be mere arbitrary mandates 
and that the party affected is free to oppose them. See Luria v. U. S., 231 
U. S., 25; 34 Sup. Gt. 10; 58 L. Ed., 101, and cases cited. For other cases see 
State V. Potello» 40 Utah, 56 ; 119 Pac, 1027. 

" The presumptions here involved, though beyond any in revenue laws or 
elsewhere brought to the attention of the court, appear to come within the 
limits of legislative power. Doubtless they go far to prevent possession, use^ 
and intrastate traffic in opium, which are subject only to State police power ; but 
this is only incidental to regulation of foreign commerce, over which Congress 
has exclusive authority." (U. S. v. Yee Fing, 222 Fed. Rep., 154r-156.) 

Each State possesses the general power to prescribe the evidence which shall 
be received and the effect which shall be given to it in h^ own courts and may 
exert this power by providing that proof of a particular fact, or of several 
taken collectively, shall be prima facte evidence of another fact Many such 
exertions of this power are shown in the legislation of the several States, and 
their validity as against the present objection has been uniformly recognized 
save where they have been found to be merely arbitrary mandates or to dis- 
criminate invidiously between different persons in substantially the same situa- 
tion. Bailey v. Alabama, 219 U. S., 218, 238 ; Board of Commissioners v. Mer- 
chant, 103 N. Y., 1^ 148. The validity of such a statute was brought in ques- 
tion in the recent case of Mobile, etc., Railroad Co. v. Turnipseed, 219 U. S., 86, 
48, and it was there said by the court : 

•* That a legislative presumption of one fact from evidence of another may not 
constitute a denial of due process of law or a denial of the equal protection of 
the law, it is only essential that there shall be some rational connection between 
the fact proved and the ultimate fact presumed and that the inference of one 
fact from proof of another shall not be so unreasonable as to be a purely 
arbitrary mandate. So, also, it must not, under guise of regulating the presenta- 
tion of evidence, operate to preclude the party from the right to present his 
defense to the main fact thus presumed. If a legislative provision, not unreason- 
able in itself, prescribing a rule of evidence, in either criminal or civil cases. 
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does not shut out from the party affected a reasonable opportunity to submit 
to the jury in his defense all of the facts bearing upon the issue there is no 
ground for holding that due process of law has been denied him.*' (Ldndsl^ v. 
Natural Carbonic Gas Co., 220 U. S., 81-82. ) 

" It was obviously the province of the State legislature to provide the nature 
and extent of the legal presumption to be deduced from a given state of facts, 
and the creation by law of such presumptions is after all but an illustration 
of the power to classify. When the statute is properly understood, therefore, the 
argument of the plaintiff in error amounts to an assertion that the whole 
subject of the probative force to arise by operation of law from any specified 
state of fact is in every sense, by the effect of the fourteenth amendment 
removed from the Jurisdiction of the local authorities." (Jones v, Brin, 165 
U. S., 180, 183.) 

The provision of the act of May 5, 1892, which puts the burden of proof 
on a Chinese laborer of rebutting the presumption arising from his having 
no certificate is constitutional. (Fong Yue Ting v. U. S., 149 U. S., 698; 
Adams v. N. Y., 192 U. S., 585.) 

For a discussion of the general principle see Wigmore on Evidence, volume 2, 
section 1354 (subd. 3), pages 1670-1672 and cases cited; also, People v. Rose 
(207 111., 352) ; Williams v. National Bank (82 Pac, 496) ; State v, Lawson (82 
Pac, 750) ; Andricus v, Pineville Coal Co. (90 S. W., 233) ; Commonwealth v. 
Anselvoch (186 Mass., 376) ; Toole v. State (170 Ala., 41) ; People v. McBride 
<234 111., 146) ; Diamond v. State (123 Tenn., 348) ; Mulltey v. State (1 Ga. 
App., 521) ; Wilson v. State (138 Ga., 489) ; ex parte Allen (82 Vt, 365). 

FBIICA FACIB EVIIHBNCE. 

Instances of prima facie clauses in recent Federal statutes : 

Books of Auditor for Post Office Department as evidence of balance against 

person charged with embezzlement (Orim. Code, sec. 225). 
Books of Treaury Department as evidence of balance against person charged 

with embezzlement (Crlm. Code, sec. 98). 
Accumulation of profits of corporation beyond reasonable needs of business as 

evidence of fraudulent purpose to evade income tax (38 Stat. L., 167; Oct 

3, 1913). 
Invoices exceeded more than 75 per cent in appraisal as evidence of fraud 

(38 Stat. L., 184 (I) ; Oct. 3, 1913). 
Possession of opium, etc., as evidence of violation of act of* December 17, 1914 

(38 Stat. L., 789; Dec. 17,1914). 
Kefusal to honor drafts, etc., of Treasury officer as evidence of eml)ezzlement 

(Crlm. Code, sec. 94). 
Possession of sponges as evidence of violation of act of August 13, 1914 (38 

Stat. L., 692, sec. 2; Aug. 13, 1914). 
Absence of stamps from wine bottles, etc., as evidence that tax not paid (38 

Stat. L., 747; Oct. 22, 1914). 
Possession of intoxicating liquors with means of carrying on business of dis- 
pensing same as evidence of barroom (37 Stat. L., 1,000; March 4, 1913). 

c 

UNITED STATES STATUTES DEFINING PRIMA FACIE EVIDENCE. 

Citations refer to United States Compiled Statutes, 1901. 

Sec. 3352. And the absence of the proper stamps from any hogshead, barrel, 
keg, or other vessel containing fermented liquor, after its sale or removal from 
the brewery where it was made or warehouse as aforesaid, shall be notice to all 
persons that the tax has not been paid thereon and shall be prima facie 
evidence of the nonpayment thereof. 

Sec. 3373.' The absence of the proper stamp on any package of manufactured 
tobacco or snuflP shall be notice to all persons that the tax has not been paid 
thereon and shall be prima facie evidence of the nonpayment thereof. And such 
tobacco or snuff shall be forfeited to the United States. 

Sec 3398. The absence of the proper revenue stamp on any box of cigars sold, 
or offered for sale, or kept for sale, shall be notice to all persons that the tax 
has not been paid thereon and shall be prima facie evidence of the nonpayment 
thereof, and such cigars shall be forfeited to the United States. 
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Skc. 3954. Any pertaon or persons bidding for the transportation of the mails 
upon any route which may be advertised to be let, and receiving an award of 
tbe contract for such service, who shall wrongfully refuse or fail to enter into 
contract with the Postmaster General in due form to perform the service 
described in his or their bid or proposal, or having ent^ed into such contract 
shall wrongfully refuse or fail to perform such service, shall, A)r any such fail- 
ure or refusal, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and be punished by a fine of 
not more than $5,000 and by imprisonment for not more than 12 months. And 
the failure or refusal of any such person or persons to enter into such contract 
in due form, or having entered into such contract the failure or refusal to per- 
form such service shall be prima facie evidence in all actions or prosecutions 
arising under this section that such failure or refusal was wrongful. 

Skc. 5495. The refusal of any person, whether in or out of office, charged with 
the safe-keeping, transfer, or disbursement of the public money, to pay any 
draft, order, or warrant drawn upon him by the proper accounting officer of the 
Treasury for any public money in his hands belonging to the United States, no 
matter in what capacity the same may have been received, or may be held, or to 
transfer or disburse any such money promptly, upon the legal requirement of 
any authorized officer, shall be deemed, upon the trial of any indictment against 
such person for embezzlement, as prima facie evidence of such embezzlement. 

Citations from United States Compiled Statutes 1901 of Supplement 1911. 

Sec 225. Any failure to produce or to pay over any such money or property, 
when required so to do as above provided, shall be taken to be prima facie 
evidence of such embezzlement, and upon the trial of any indictment against 
any person for such embezzlement it shall be prima facie evidence of a 
balance against him to produce a transcript from the account books of the 
Auditor for the Post Office Department. 

Citation from New York Consolidated Laws (Annotated), volume 3, Labor 

Laws. 

Sec. 77. Hours of labor of children, minors, and women. — 
Par. 4. The presence of such persons in the factory at any other hours than 
those stated in the printed notice, or if no such notice be posted, before 
7 o'clock in the morning or after 6 o'clock in the evening, shall constitute prima 
facie evidence of a violation of this section. 

PBIMA FACIE EVIDENCE AS SHIFTING THE BURDEN OF PROOF. 

The prima facie rule of evidence in a criminal case does not overcome a pre- 
sumption of Innocence or change the burden of proof or require the jury to 
convict unless they are satisfied from all the evidence of the guilt of the accused 
beyond a reasonable doubt (24 Cyc. Law and Proc, p. 192.) 

The effect of a prima facie evidence clause is to shift the burden of going 
forward with the evidence, and does not in any respect affect the guilt or inno- 
cence of the accused. In People v. Cannon (139 New York, 32 (1903)) an act 
provided that the having by any junk dealer or dealer in secondhand articles 
possession of certain kinds of marked bottles or kegs without the written con- 
sent of the owner of such marks shall be presumptive evidence of the unlaw- 
ful use, purchase, and traffic in such bottles. The court, in holding the statutes 
constitutional, said: 

" The inference of the existence of the main fact beciAse of the existence of 
the fact actually proved must not be merely and purely arbitrary, or wholly 
unreasonable, unnatural, or extraordinary, and the accused must have in each 
case a fair opportunity to make his defense and to submit the whole case to 
the jury, to be decided by it after it has weighed all the evidence and given 
such weight to the presumption as to it shall seem proper. A provision of 
this kind does not take away or impair the right of trial by Jury. It does not 
in reality and finally change the burden of proof. The people must at all 
times sustain the burden of proving the guilt of the accused beyond a reasonable 
doubt. It, in substance, enacts that, certain facts being proved, the jury may 

27896—16 19 
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urge them, if believed, as sufficient to convict in the absence of explanation or 
contradiction." 

A statute of New York prescribed that possession of policy tickets is pre- 
sumptive evidence against all except public officers. In Adams v. New York 
(192 U. S., 585 (1903)) it was argued that this statute was unconstitutional. 
The court held the statute constitutional and discussed the prima facie clause 
as follows: 

"Innocent persons would have no trouble in explaining the possession of 
these tickets, and in any event the possession is only prima facie evidence, and 
the party is permitted to produce such testimony as will show the truth con- 
cerning the possession of the slips. Furthermore, it is within the established 
power of the State to prescribe the evidence which is to be received in the 
courts of its own government." 

The Chaibman. If no one else desires to be heard the committee 
will now adjourn. 

(Thereupon at 5 minutes past 6 o'clock the committee adjourned 
sine die.) 
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United States Senate, 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

The committee assembled at 10.30 o'clock a. m. Friday, March 17, 
1916, for the purpose of resuming the consideration of the bill 
(H. E. 8234) to prevent interstate commerce in the products of child 
labor, and for other purposes. 

Present: Senators If ewlands (chairman), Clapp, Cummins, Robin- 
son, La Follette, Und.erwood, and Townsend. 

The Chairman. Miss Garrett, you may make your statement. 

STATEMENT OF HISS KABT S. OABRETT, FOTTHDEB OF THE SOME 
FOB THE TBAININO OF BEAF CHILDBEN BEFOBE THET ABE 
OF SCHOOL AGE, HEHBEB OF THE FENNSTLVAlnA COTJBT ANB 
FBOBATIOH ASSOCIATION, AND OF THE FHUABELPHIA TUVE- 
NILE COUBT AND PBOBATION ASSOCIATION. 

Miss Garrett. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my first ccmtention is 
asking for the postponement of the Keating-Owen bill for a year in 
order that the citizens and Eejpresentatives of each State should in- 
vestigate their own conditions thorotJghljr and then take up the ques- 
tion whether Federal legislation is advisable or whether what they 
have learned will not enable them to take better care of their children 
than would be possible in uniform Federal laws, 

In an article in the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, March, 1914, Judge William N. (yemmill, who 
presided for the second yedr over the Chicago court of domestic 
relations, after speaking of the beneficial effect of the child-labor 
law of lUinois, says : 

There is, however, a danger not well understood by the average citizen, 
growing out of the strict enforcement of this law. In Illinois no child under 
the age of 14 years can ever legally be employed at any gainful occupation, and 
children between the ages of 14 and 16 years can not be employed during the 
months when school is in session, unless a certificate is obtained from the 
school authorities permitting such en^loyment. One of the results^ of the 
rather strict enforcement of this law hs» been to turn hundreds and thousands 
of bright young boys upon the streets, especially during the summer months 
when school is not in session. They meet in groups in alleys, play marbles, 
craps, and engage in other games of doubtful character. Here the good boy 
meets the vicious boy, and together they plan some escapade which usually 
results disastrously to both. 
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Are these results, following incomplete knowledge of the average 
citizen of these conditions, sufficient reason for the thorough study 
of them by the citizens of all our States with their varied climates, 
industries, and conditions ? 

If children are not given the opportunity for proper occupation, 
either play or work, they will be doing something else, and the 
chances are that many, lacking the habits of industry or opportunity 
to work, will drift into the idleness which leads to crime. 

In volume 8, page 29, of the eight volumes comprising the set of 
books Parents and Their Problems, an official organ of the National 
Congress of Mothers, Mrs. Theodore Bimey, founder of the National 
Congress of Mothers, says, in an article on the congress's origin, 
" One of the fundamental purposes of our work is character building 
from the cradle." 

We, the Home for the Training of Speech in Deaf Children 
Before They Are of School Age, Philadelphia, begin to teach chil- 
dren hand efficiency from the very start, not only that they may 
have the advantage of slrillf ul hands during their lives, but we also 
require everything that they do with their little hands to be done 
the best they can at that stage of their development, which counts 
for honesty in work and in character. The medium for this train- 
ing is the tying of their bibs; standing at the other side of their 
little beds while an older child stands at the other side and making 
them together day after day with faithful care, and other similar 
useful and helpful occupations. The nearer a child comes to us at 
the minimum age the more skillful its hands become in time. In 
the early days otthe home a 3-year-old came to us. Her mother 
was dying of tuberculosis, her father was already dead, and three 
weeks after the child arrived the mother died. After this child 
completed her training I sent her to a family where I hoped she 
would be permitted to attend school with the hearing and be other- 
wise trained for a useful life, but it was not a success. Finally she 
returned to us and we trained her as a cook. She is now 21 years old 
and does the cooking for one (jgttage satisfactorily. She has five 
shares in the building association and also has several himdred 
dollars in the bank. A point I want to make is that, although she 
handles pots and pans, she still retains sufficient delicacy of touch 
to embroider exquisitely and to do crocheting and any sort of fine 
needlework. These latter things she does for her own amusement. 
The spirit of helpfulness should be planted in the characters of 
young children. It is one of the joys of our lives that nothing 
pleases our children more than the feeling that they are helping the 
grown people, and they love to do, as far as they can, what grown 
people do. They know no difference as far as their pleasure is con- 
cerned between work and play. Certainly that aids in making them 
unselfish. They would give up play any time for the unselfish 
pleasure of helping somebody. 

In volume 5 of Parents and Their Problems, Mrs. Annie R. 
Ramsay, who did such wonderful work with the children under 
probation in the detention rooms after the passage of the Pennsyl- 
vania juvenile court laws in 1903, writes: "The first axiom of the 
padagogue is that habit training must be mostly done before the 
child is 12 years old." 
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Mr. George, of the George Junior Republic, has found that work 
and responsibility for some difficult tasks is almost a panacea for 
the reformation of the wayward children of rich and poor alike. 

Prof. M. V. O'Shea, of the department of education in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is chairman of the department of education in 
the National Congress of Mothers, and he says: "This one thing — 
providing occupation for children during their vacation periods — ^is 
of such importance that it alone might well occupy the attention of 
the congress." 

One of the earliest parent-teacher associations established in Penn- 
sylvania by the mothers' congress was at Middletown, of which Mrs. 
H. J. Wickey is the president. When I referred this question of 
vacation employments to our various associations, Mrs. Wickey 
turned it over to Mr. Wickey, superintendent of the Middletown 
School Board, who writes: " In our neighborhood we are very gener- 
ally agreed that the child labor laws should provide that children 
under the age of 14 could be employed during vacations, Saturdays, 
and probably in the mprnings and evenings before and after school 
hours. In towns it is almost impossible to bring a boy up to the age 
of 14 years without being contaminated with street vileness, and 
habits of laziness fastening themselves upon him. I have known 
many boys who have laid the financial foundation of an education, 
college, by working during vacation and other odd times before the 
age of 14 years. Besides there are many poor families who could 
send their children to school more regularly and even after the age 
of 14 if they were permitted to earn during vacation. I trust that 
the matter will be taken up very strenuously with the coming legis- 
lature." 

Eugene Davenport, dean of the department of agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, writing on the "Educative value of work," in 
volume 3, page 261, of Parents and Their Problems, says: "Man 
departed first frpm the beasts in his ability to work; and the first 
point of difference between the savage and tjfie civilized is in his will- 
m^ess to do it. This fundamental lesson can be learned only by 
daily experience beginning in childhood, for if learned by force in 
later years, it leads only to a hard and resistant surrender to the 
inevitable, and not to that joyous exercise of the working powers 
which is the privilege only of the well-educated human being.^' 

William A. McKeever, professor of psychology, Manhattan Agri- 
cultural College, Kansas, says in an article, " Building a good life," 
page 64 of volume 4 of Parents and Their Problems : " The newer 
ideals of character building call for the early training of all children 
as if they were to enter permanently upon some bread- winning pur- 
suit." 

Hon. Benjamin B. Lindsey, juvenile court judge, of Denver, Colo., 
who is chairman of the department of juvenile court and probation 
in the National Congress of Mothers, in volume 3, page 253, of 
" Parents and Their Problems," writes : " I want to say very candidly 
that there are a great number of children in this country from 14 
years of age upward about whom I feel more alarmed at their failure 
to do or to know how to do any kind of useful work than of any 
possibility of their being overworked. In our zeal for the protec- 
tion of our boys subjected to extreme or unnatural conditions, we 
must not lose sight of the dangers and difficulties of idleness. There 
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are thousands of boys in the cities of this country, who if not em- 
ployed at some useful thing, are generally on the streets or in the 
alleys, in the downtown public pool rooms, and bowling alleys, en- 
gaged not always in wholesome play, but too often in idling, ciga- 
rette smoking, and dirty-story telling, with absolutely no thought 
of work or the serious side of life. Thev are too constantly occupied 
with thoughts of " having a good time '' and some rather perverted 
notions of what a good time is. Too many of our boys, especially 
reach the age of moral and legal responsibility without the slightest 
conception of work. They are too often more concerned as to how 
much they earn than how well they do their work. In dealing with 
a certain class of j'^outh in the juvenile court, I say without hesitation, 
that the most hopeless fellow in the world is the boy who will not 
work, the boy who has not learned how to work or to know the 
value and importance of work. There is always hope for the boy 
who works, especially the boy who likes to work.'' 

Judge Frank M. Trexler, of the superior court of Pennsylvania, 
says : "As president of the State Juvenile Court and Probation Asso- 
ciation, I have for some years been interested in the problems pre- 
sented, and an experience of 11 years on the common pleas bench, 
in which time under the law, I had all of the juvenile court work oi 
the county, has brought me to the conclusion that there should be 
some provision made by which the child under the age of 14 may, 
under proper safeguards, be employed during vacation time and in 
some cases after school hours and on Saturday." 

Mrs. Charles Gilpin, jr., one of the vice presidents of the Phila- 
delphia Juvenile Court and Probation Association since 1903, and 
also chairman of the Mothers' Assistance Fund, in Philadelphia, 
who has had much direct experience with the conditions which 
make proper employment desirable for children, also emphasizes 
the value of these points. 

I want to emphasize one point very strongly : That is, that the kind 
of employment permissible for children under 14 iii vacations should 
be left to the discretion of the school and medical authorities of 
the district in which the child lives. The opportunities for the tem- 
porary employment desired in vacation are absolutely different in 
different localities, and are best understood by the people who live 
in those localities instead of by i^eraons who know nothing of the 
conditions and opportunities. 

There is less danger, to my mind, of children being injured by 
overwork than there ever was. It goes without saying that every 
sane person would want to save children from overwork; but it is 

Eositively wicked, to my mind, to prevent a rising generation from 
aving the character building that comes from occupation. The 
National Congress of Mothers, through their work, I think, are 
doing an enormous amount of good in educating parents all over the * 
United States, and I think that every year the people themselves 
are less and less liable to harm children by overwork. 

Senator Eobinson. May I ask a question, please? Have you 
made a study of the conditions of child labor in mines, quarries, fac- 
tories, and other manufacturing establishments, or ai-e j'our remarks 
directed geenrally to the lot of children engaged in labor ? 
^ Miss Garrett. What I want to get away from is uniform legisla* 
tion for all our States, such as you describe, and the same sort of 
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legislation for ever^ State. I feel that wherever there is any over- 
work in any factories anywhere that ought to be prevented by the 
States themselves, and they ou^t to be ^ucated up to the point of 
doing it. I have made a sufficient study to know that those condi- 
tions are improving. 

Senator Robinsoi^. That is undoubtedly true, but what I wanted 
to know was whether your remarks were directed against the gen- 
eral proposition of forbidding children to labor, or to the particular 
effects or this bill. I suppose you are familiar with the bill ? 

Miss Gabbett. I have read the bill, and that is what I fear — uni- 
form Federal legislation for all our States. 

The Chaibman. You are aware that the bill applies only to certain 
vocations? 

Miss Gabbett. Yes; but it is Federal legislation, just the same, 
and we fear that. 

Senator Bobinson. Why? 

Miss Gabbett. You have an a^e there. The chronological test of 
the child's ability to work for the varying climates and industrial 
conditions of the various States is not for the best individual in- 
terests of the child. I have been over 20 years living with children, 
mother fashion. I know it is not a fair test. I have in mind a boy 
who is only 14 years old, to my knowledge, and if he were here every 
one of you wquld believe him to be 17. He has been examined by 
our surgeon, for my own information and satisfaction, and he says 
that his muscles and every part of him is able to do hard work. I 
only bring that point up to show that the chronological test is a very 
poor test. 

Senator Robinson. Is it your position that if the State or com- 
munity desires to do it, it should oe permitted to authorize children 
to work indefinitely and at any age ? 

Miss Gabbett. No. I stated, ii you remember, that I thought the 
permissibility for a child to work should be decided by the health 
autl^orities and the school authorities where that child lives. 

Senator Robinson. And ii^the case of each particular child ? 

Miss Gabbett. Yes. 

Senator Robinson. No child ought to be permitted to work at the 
a^e of 6 years? 

Miss Gabbett. No ; that is extreme. 

Senator Robinson. Do you favor placing any age limitation .what- 
ever? 

Miss Gabbett. 1 don't want to commit myself on that, because I 
don't want to do that, but I do say that the chronological test is not 
a good one. 

Senator Robinson. What test do you regard as the best ? 

Miss Gabbett. Whatever the medical and the. school authorities 
think. That saves the child's education. The States themselves are 
studying these questions, and if the school authorities or the medical 
authorities are not fair to the children, they will know it in those 
places. It is impossible for a Federal law to cover conditions in 
every State fairly to every child. 

Senator Robinson. I am sure of that, too. 

Miss Gabbett. I have lived, as I have said, for over 20 years with 
successive numbers of young deaf children 
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Senator Robinson (interrupting). You don't think there ought to 
be any Federal legislation on that subject at all? 

Miss Garrett. I do not. I ask you to postpone it. I don't want 
to appear here as antagonistic to anything, but I do ask that th© 
thing be postponed so that further study, that is going on vigorously, 
I am sure, can be given the question. This is the age of the child, 
and everybody is waking up to it ; but there is a good deal of senti- 
mental talk about certam things that are not well digested, and I 
don't see how the child can suffer when you see what the mothers' 
congress is doing to save them. 

Senator Eobinson. Do children work in factories in Philadelphia? 

Miss Garrett. Yes. 

Senator Cummins, But not under 14 years? 

Miss Garrett. No; not under 14 years. I can read you Mother 
Munro's letter from that district. She is a thrifty Scotch woman, 
who lives in the mill district and works to help the people to make 
the best of the money that they earn, and tries to teach them im- 

Eortant things which they do not already know. She says: "You 
now I am in the midst of the working class, and I know their con- 
dition. They have not so very hard work, and you know^ as a rule, 
they come from large families and must work to help bring up the 
others* A position during vacation is also very much needed. Many 
a mother has cried to me and said, ^Mother Munro, I hate to see 
vacation time coming, for my boys and girls will be in all kinds of 
trouble, and will be on the street from morning until night, and my 
heart will be broken.' I could tell you of many cases where the 
downfall of the boy has dated from the time when he had nothing 
to do but stand at the comer with older boys and men and learn 
from them the things that he put into practice. Now, if at this age 
he had something to do — ^not too hard, you know— he would at letSt 
have been able to withstand the temptations a little better and his 
mind would have been employed part of the time, and I am sure his 
dear mother would have had less heartache. I could give you case 
upon case on this subject, and all can •e traced to idleness.'^ 

It should be thoroughly well known that the working classes have 
very much larger families than the other classes. A contributing 
factor to this condition is that two religious bodies, Roman Catholic 
and Jewish, conscientiously believe that parents should all have 
large families. The other classes composing our population, as a 
rule, have a smaller number of children. Resulting from these con- 
ditions, gainful occupations are necessary to the working classes in a 
greater degree than to the children of the other classes, and idleness 
among these people which has been proved to lead to crime may 
threaten the next generation through preponderance of numbers. 
Justice to all classes requires that children should be trained from 
an early age in habits of industry, and even in some gainful occupa- 
tions, without, of course, overworking any child. 

The Chairman. Your observation, Miss Garrett, is that the train- 
ing of children should not be entirely a training of the head, and 
that there could be a training of the hand and the eye in vocations 
that could be pursued at an earlier age than 14? 

Miss Garrett. That is entirely my contention, Senator Newlands, 
and you can see it is supported by educators, bv the authorities whom 
I have quoted, most of whom have written articles to educate parents. 
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and on other problems on this subject. Of course I have lived in the 
position of a parent for these deaf children, and I don't see how any- 
one who seriously studies the problem and studies the child can help 
realizing that idleness is the worst thing that can happen to them. 

Senator Cummins. This bill would affect Pennsylvania only in 
this respect : That there is no provision against children working, 
excepting between 14 and 16^ more than eight hours a day, and Penn- 
sylvania has no such prohibition in its law. 

Miss Garrett. But in the law that went into effect on the 1st of 
January it prevents occupation to all children under 14. Children 
under 14 can't have any occupation, excepting selling newspapers, 
when they are over 12 years of age. 

Senator Lippitt. Can they work on the farm ? 

Miss Garrett. Agricultural and domestic; yes. It seems to me 
that children can be just as much abused in agriculture and domestic 
work by unscrupulous persons, and have been, as in any other occu- 
pation. 

Senator Lippitt. Do you consider work in factories particularly 
objectionable for children? 

Miss Garrett. That depends. I have no interest in any manu- 
facturer, but I don't think it is fair to refer to manufacturers as a 
race of criininals, as they are generally referred to in this agitation. 
I think they are more and' more measuring up 'to the trend of .public 
opinion at this time. Of course nothing is niore important to con* 
serve than children. 

Senator Cummins. 1 was trying to bring to your mind the fact 
that this law would not affect Pennsylvania save that it would 
prevent the working of children more than eight hours a day ; other- 
wise the law of Pennsylvania is more rigid. 

Miss Garrett. I am not considering only the law of Pennsyl- 
"vania; I am speaking for the children of the United States. 

Senator Cummins. Otherwise it would not affect your community 
in any way. 

Miss Garrett. No. I am thinking of the children of the United 
States. 

The Chairman. You are aware, are you not, that thus far no one 
has appeared to present the views that you have given? You are 
the first. 

Miss Garrett. I don't know anybody who did, Senator New- 
lands; I feel it my duty to, though. 

The Chairman. This matter has been under discussion for some 
time. Various child-labor bills have been presented, and as yet the 
mothers or the representatives of the mothers' congress have not 
appeared apparently. 

Miss Garrett. They have waited patiently to be notified of an 
opportunity to be heard. And the good Lord put it into my mind 
you were interested in children, and I wrote you that letter the 
other day. 

The Chairman. I want to call your attention also to the fact 
that this matter has been submitted ; the hearing has been closed, and 
there seems to be a very strenuous demand from the outside that this 
legislation should go on ; I am receiving letters from female colleges 
signed hj numerous students, and associations of various kinds, 
urging this legislation, some ox them insinuating that the legislation 
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is being held up for some sinister motive. Now, is there any way of 
your getting quickly an expression from such an organization as ibe 
mothers' congress upon this subject? 

Miss Garrett. We are waiting to give it to you. Mrs. Bimey is 
chairman of the child-labor department in the National CongresG of 
Mothers. 

The Chairman. What responsible position do you hold with ref- 
erence to this question ? 

Miss Garrett. I am vice chairman of Mrs. Bimey's department 
in the National Congress of Mothers. 

The Chairman. You are also a member of some court, are \yoa 
not? 

Miss Garrett. Yes; I am a member of the Pennsylvania Juv^enile 
Court and Probation Association of which Judge Frank M. Trexler, 
of the Superior Court of Pennsylvania, is the president. I have been 
working for children for a great manv years. 

The Chairman. And a member of the Philadelphia Juvenile Court 
and Probation Association? 

Miss Garrett. Yes; and Jud^e John M. Patterson is president of 
it. For eight years after the juvenile court laws were enacted in 
Pennsylvania this association, through religious associations, Prot- 
estant, Catholic, and Jewish, and through women's clubs, raised ti^e 
money to pay the salaries of the probation officers in Philadelphia 
to keep it out of politics. During these eight years the judges ap- 
pointed the probation officers whom we recommended, and wuh 
whom representatives of our association met regularly to £tudy and 
discuss their cases with them. During this time we learned much 
of the conditions of unfortunate children and what is neoessary to 
help them. Then a law was gotten through requiring the prdbation 
officers to be paid by the State. 

The Chairman. Are you connected with people who ace engaged 
in this work as a life workt Of training children both in dAracter 
and vocation? • 

Miss Garrett. I have been in that business for over 20 years and 
I am connected with many who are interested in that subject. 

The Chairman. What is the sentiment of those people ynih which 
you are connected on the subject of this bill? 

Miss Garrett. Just the same as my own; entirely disinterestad 
people. 

Senator Lippitt. Why is it that these people that you represent 
and say have the same opinion that you have in regard to this subject 
haven't made that opinion more evident to Members of Congress? 
What the chairman says about being urged to pass this bill is my 
experience as well as his, and I expect it is the experience of every 
man on this committee. I suppose I have received a stack of peti- 
tions a foot high, signed by various people, urging the passage .of 
this bill^ — largely women — and I must confess^, that the character of 
the petitions rather suggested to me that the people were not fairly 
posted on the subject; nevertheless, I have received no petitions, so 
far as I know, against this bill. 

Miss Garrett. I am as much surprised as you are, because I can 
not understand why these people have not made some effort to do 
something, and it was in desperation that I made a personal effort 
because they haven't done anything. 
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Senator Leppitt. I feel it would be a very useful thing if the other 
side of this question was presented to this committee in some form^ 
because I personally feel tnat there is another side of it, and it ought 
to be brought to the attention of the legislators. 

Miss Garrett. I assure you I am surprised that it has not hap- 
pened. 

Senator Lippitt. But you will realize the position, perhaps, of 
the Senate when representations come to them all on one side, x ou 
said you were especially interested in the training of deaf children ? 

Miss Garrett. A number of years aeo my sister and I became 
interested. It was through the successnd efforts of three mothers 
who, on discovering that their children were deaf, at once began to 
train them in speech and language through the eye that made my 
sister, who afterwards died, think that this opportuni^ should bie 
for the masses of the deaf. Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell, of this 
city, was one. 

Senator Lippitt. One of them was, I think, my sister. Miss Lip- ' 
pitt. 

Miss Garrett. Yes ; she was one. We felt this early education 
ought to be for the masses of the deaf, and if you are interested, I 
will be very glad to send you some of our literature. We began a 
little home for this purpose, and we were able to have the State of 
Pennsylvania adopt it, which makes Pennsylvania the first govern- 
ment in the world to admit the truth that the early years of the 
deaf children should be utilized, and I think we have proved that in 
our work. 

Senator Lippitt. You teach them the oral system ? 

Miss Garrett. Absolutely. I take them when they are 2, and send 
them away when they are old enough to go to school with children 
who can hear. 

Senator Lippitt. You spoke of having some literature on this sub- 
ject; have you arranged to have that put in the record? 

Miss Garrett. You mean literature about the deaf? 

Senator Lippitt. I mean the literature along these same lines. 

Miss Garrett. Letters indorsing this ; yes. Eegarding the gen- 
eral subject under discussion, I want to say that legislation that 
takes away from all parents and all educators the privilege of dis- 
ct^tion and judgment as to what is best for children because some 
parents and some educators may abuse it, is dangerous to child wel- 
fare. 

The Chairman. We would be glad to hear from Mrs. Helen T.. 

Birney, who is present. 

STATEMENT OF MKS. HELEN T. BIBNEY, 1616 TWENTY-SECOND 
STBEET NW., WASHINGTON, D. C, COBBESPONDING SECBETABY 
OF THE NATIONAL CONGBESS OF UOTHEBS AND FABENT- 
TEACHEB ASSOCIATION. 

The Chaikman. What position d'> you hold in the mothers' con- 
gress? 

Mrs. Birney. I am national corresponding secretary, so I am in 
touch with all the States of the TTnion. 

The CHAiRac an. What is the purpose of your organization ? 
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Mrs. BiRNEY. Entirely educational. To educate parents in duties 
. relating to child welfare, training and work. We have thousands of 
those parents' organizations in the different States. 

The Chairman. That organization was founded by your sister? 

Mrs. BiRNEY. Yes; about 20 years ago; it has gone along in its 
educational work ever since. In the matter of Federal child labor 
legislation we are desirous that action be postponed until we can 
learn the effects of such legislation in the different States which have 
passed laws upon this subject. We have taken steps to get such in- 
formation, one of which is the sending of a questionaire into those 
States from which we expect to learn how such laws have affected 
children educationally, physically, and morally. After getting this 
information we hope to be able to reach a conclusion as to what Fed- 
eral legislation is important or necessary and to have something defi- 
nite to give you. 

The Chairman. How general is your organization? 

Mrs. BiRNEY. In what respect do you mean? 

The Chairman. How extensive is it? 

Mrs. BiRNEY. It extends all over the United States, And we have 
branches in foreign countries. 

The Chairman. Do you have an annual congress? 

Mrs. BiRNEY. Yes ; an annual which meets in different cities each 
year and a triennial that meets here — every three years. This year 
the meeting will be in Nashville, Tenn. Last year it was in Port- 
land, Oreg., and in 1913 it was in Boston, Mass. 

The Chairman. Do you have organizations in the various States 
also? 

Mrs. BiRNEY. In every State. 

The Chairman. Do they have their regular meetings? 

Mrs. BiRNEY. They have their annual meetings in those Stat^ 
where there are State organizations and a State president. In a few 
of the States we have parent-teacher associations but no State 
organization. 

The Chairman. With what vigor is that work conducted? 

Mrs. BiRNEY. With a great deal of vigor. We did have two weak 
States in the whole Union and they are now coming along very 
nicely. We have been permitted in the last two years to establish in 
the Bureau of Education what is known as the home division. In 
the first 15 months 27,969 bulletins on the " Care of the Baby '' were 
sent to the mothers of babies. One . thousand nine hundred and 
seventy-four women are operating in extension of parent-teacher 
associations and home education. Over 25,000 names of women have 
been sent in by superintendents of schools who recommend the women 
as interested and able to cooperate in organizing parents for study 
of child nurture and home making. This department sends out 
reading courses of educational nature that have been prepared in 
collaboration with the Commissioner of Education. In the past 15 
months we have sent out 100,000 of these courses. We average about 
10,000 a month. The past month of February we had calls froni all 
over the United States from 26,000 applicants to join these coursed, 
so you see we are entirely educational. There are no salaries paid in 
our organization except for clerical assistance and we pay the ex- 
penses of the home department in the Bureau of Education. Our 
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irork is very broad and very educational, and we are doing it entii'ely 
for the benefit of the child. 

The Chairman. Besides these State organizations, do you have 
regular organizations in the various towns and cities? 

Mrs. BiRNET. Yes. The local organizations respond to the State 
and the State responds to the national, so it is a link within a link 
all over the country. I could not give you the number of the local 
organizations. 

The Chairman. About how many members aU told? 

Mrs. BiRNET. We have over 100,000 members. 

The Chairman. WiU you proceed with your statement! 

Mrs. BiRNEY. We think in the mothers' congress that State legis- 
lation can much better regulate conditions for the childi'en than 
national legislation ; that the conditions of life vary so in the differ- 
ent States that a Federal law applying one rule tor all the States 
might do harm instead of good. That what would be a good rule for 
one locality might do harm and be oppressive and injurious in an- 
other, far distant perhaps. That regulations for towns or cities 
where there are factories might be wholly unsuitable for villages or 
rural communities. We think also that before national legislation 
is enacted an attempt should be made to make the States feel their 
responsibility in this matter, and that if educated to that end, as 
we are trying to do, they will study their particular State conditions 
and legislate more intelligently for this than can be done by Con- 
fess. This process of education is going on and we are most hope- 
xul of good results in all the States. At this very moment, and 
preliminary to the national meeting of our congress of mothers at 
rlashville, to be held in April, a number of our earnest and able 
w^omen are, at their own expense, visiting many of the smaller cities 
of the South, addressing large gatherings of women on this and 
kindred subjects and meeting with eager and cordial welcome. They 
will accomplish good, which will make itself felt, and we feel that a 
response may be formed in the legislation of those States. 

There are features of the proposed legislation which excite our 
grave apprehension. Compulsory idleness in boys to the age of 14 
years is one of the things which ought not to be. I am the mother 
of five sons and would have thought it a terrible thing for them if 
I could not have regulated their occupations through their summer 
vacations, and been compelled by law to suffer them to idle away 
those periods until they were 14 years old. You can not take the 
boy or 14 who has not been taught to make himself useful and 
instill into him the principles of* thrift and industry as you might 
have done when he was a little fellow. You can not begm at 14 to 
train children. You must begin younger. The performance of 
regular duties, of work suited to their strength, through their sum- 
mer vacations and at other times will help them to be good citizens. - 
Habits of loafing and idling once acquired are most difficult to over- 
come. 

The Chairman. You speak of submitting this matter to the vari- 
ous States. You are aware that this movement springs out of the * 
fact that while many of the States have legislated more or less, there . 
are others that are very slow, and hence those who have been in 
this humanitarian movement have insisted that the United States 
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itself should take hold of this matter in order to bring these recalci- 
trant States into line. What do you think of the importance of that? 

Mrs. BiRNEY. I think you had better go slowly, than to force 
things and be sorry. I think in a great many cases where we force 
upon a State what it is not prepared to accept we do harm instead 
or good. Last fall I attended a meeting held in Pittsburgh, of the 
mothers' congress. The mothers there said that this bill, if enacted 
into law, would work a very great hardship if it should so into effect 
in January of this year. That their boys would be refused by law 
to allow their parents to give them any occupation. In order to 
keep the boys occupied they would be taken out each morning to a 
municipal farm, which would give them occupation for the day ; and 
they were distressed, because their boys would be taken with a lot 
of boys, of whose morals and manners they knew nothing, and placed 
under the guardianship of some man who didn't know them and 
wasn't interested in them. They considered that it was a very great 
hardship to give the boys that kind of training instead of getting 
some legitimate occupation for them that their parents would think 
was wholesome and beneficial. 

The Chairman. Do you know what Miss Lathrop thinks of this! 

Mrs. BiRNET. I do not know. 

Miss Garrett. You referred to some of the States that had no 
sufficiently advanced legislation to protect their children. I think 
we will create a more healthful situation in those States through 
the education we are trying to give them than if they are forced 
to do something they don't want to do. 

The Chairman. Mr. McKelway, you may proceed now. 

STATEMENT OF A. J. McKEXWAT, WASHIiraTOir, D. C, 8BCBS- 
TABT FOE T HE SO UTHEBIT STATES) OF THE NATIONAL CHILD 
LABOB COMIOTTEE. 

The Chairman. Mr. McKelway, ^ou handed me a copy of a tele- 

fram yesterday from the organization of the Women's Congress in 
hiladelphia. 

Ml". McKelwat. Of Pennsylvania ; yes. A letter, not a telegram. 
The Chairmak. Have you a copy of it? 
Mr. McKelway. Yes, sir ; here is a copy of it. 
The Chairman. Eead it, please. 

Mr. McKelwat. I will say this is entirely unsolicited by me. I 
suppose they have seen the press notices of the appearance of Mrs. 
Bimey and Miss Garrett be£)re the committee. 

Pennsylvania Gongbess of Mothers 

AND Parent-Teachers Associations, 

PhUadelphia, March 2t, 191ii 
Mr. A. J; McKelwat, 

»0i Bond BuUding^ WaiMnffUm, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Will you use the inclosed protest to the best advantage for ibe 
children and give it to each member of the Senate Ck>mmittee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce? It is indorsed by a committee of members of congress of 
mothers representing clubs in Philadelphia and vicinity at a meeting- held 
torday. Ton may also give it to the Associated Press. 
Yours, very truly, 

Alice P. McCatjuit. 
(Mrs. B. v.) 
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(The lett^ is as follows:) 

Philadklphia, March 2IS, 191ii. 
Mr. A. J. McKelway, 

t04 Bond Builditiffj Washindfon, I). C; 

When Miss Mary L. Garrett, of Philadelphia, and Mrs. A. A. Birney, of 
Washington, appeared before the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, March 17, against the Keating-Owen child-labor bill, claiming to 
represent the National (Egress of Mother.% of which Mrs. Frederic Schoff, of 
Philadelphia, is president, tliey did not represent the opinion of 500 and more 
members in and near Philadelphia, nor hundreds of others throughout the 

Uhited States. 

A. P. McCauley, 
Chairman of Committee, 

The Chairman. Neither Miss Garrett nor Mrs. Birney claimed 
to represent them. How about Mrs. Schoff ? Did she join in that? 

Mr. McKelway. No. Her name is on this letterhead as honorary 
president. 

The Chairman. I wanted to ask you whether, to your knowledge, 
the^ mothers' congress has taken hold of this in any particular way ? 

Mr. McKelwat. Not to my knowledge. 

The Chairmak. Do they form part of the organization to which 
you refer? 

Mr. McKelway. No. 

The Chairman. May I ask what organizations do you represent 
find how are they formed ? 

Mr. McKelway. I am one of the secretaries^-the southern^ secre- 
tary of the National Child Labor Committee. It is an organization 
of people interested in the child labor question, organized about 12 
years ago. 

The Chairman. How large a committee is that? 

Mr. McKelway. It has a board of trustees of some 15 members, 
wbose general offices are in New York City. We haver some eight 
or nine thousand contributing members scattered throughout the 
United States. 

The Chairman. What is the basis of their contribution? 

Mir. McKelway. They contribute about $60,000 a year — most of 
them from $2 to $2S a year. 

The Chairman. I would like to know who really represents the 
children.. I wish you would state the nature of your organization. 
There are so many conflicting statements made. For instance, Mrs. 
Birney, the corresponding secretary of the mothers' congress, ap- 
peared here with Miss Garrett.' 

Mr. McKjilway. Mrs. Birney was a former official, I think, of the 
Washington Congress of Mothers, but I understand Mrs. Birney is 
not now officially connected with the organization here. Her sister- 
in-law was the founder of the congress of mothers. The officers of 
the: National Child Labor Committee are Felix Adler, chairman; 
Samuel McCune Lindsay and Homer Folks, vice chairmen; Y. 
Everitt Macy^ treasurer; Owen R. Lovejoy, general secretary; A. J. 
McKelway, secretary for the Southern States; Edward N. Clopper, 
secretary for the Northern States; Josephine J. Eschenbrenner, 
membership secretary ; and Florence I. Taylor, publication secretary. 
The- board of trustees consists of Felix Adler, Jane Addams, Leo 
Amstein, Henry Bruere, Francis G. Caffey, Howell Cheney, Edward 
T. Derine, Homer Folks, William E. Harmon, Florence Kdley, 
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Adolph Lewisohn, Samuel McCune Lindsay, V. Everitt Macy, 
Charles P. Neill, Isaac N. Seligman, Lillian D. Wald, Stephen S. 
Wise, and John W. Wood. 

The Chairman. Where do the most of that board reside? 

Mr. McKelway. Most of them in New York City. Mr. Caffey is 
Solicitor of the Agricultural Department here in Washington. 

The Chairman. Do they have organized meetings? 

Mr. McKelway. Oh, yes; we have regular meetings of the board 
and an annual conference. We are incorporated by act of Congress. 
It is one of the few organizations that is. 

The Chairman. You have a national charter, then ? 

Mr. McKelway. Yes ; we have a national charter. 

The Chairman. You say there are how many' contributing mem- - 
bers? 

Mr. McKelway. Eight or nine thousand, who contribute about 
$60,000 a year. 

The Chairman. A statement has been made to me that an organi- 
zation of manufacturers in Boston called the Arkwright Club, or ' 
some other similar organization, is a contributor to the funds of 
this organization? 

Mr. McKelway. I don't think there is a word of truth in that. 
The Arkwright Club is on record in the Senate hearings as having 
sent a memorandum to one of the southern cotton manufacturers 
saying that the eight-hour law did not work very well in Massa- 
chusetts. You will find also in the hearings that when Senator 
Lippitt asked Capt. Smyth, of South Carolina, as to whether the' 
New England manufacturers were behind this measure Capt. Smyth, . 
from South Carolina, emphatically said they were not. 

The Chairman. You don't know of any organization of manu- 
facturers in Massachusetts or elsewhere who are endeavoring to ad- 
vance this movement with a view to equalizing conditions of that 
child labor? 

Mr. McKelway. I am certain there is no such organization. 
• The Chairman. Have you ever consulted with the mothers' con- 
gress as to the methods of humanely framing these labor laws in such 
a way as to advance the interest of the child ? 

Mr. McKelway. We think we are advancing the interests of the 
child. 

The Chairman. Have you ever consulted with them? 

Mr. McKelway. I helped arrange for the first southern meeting 
of the mothers' congress meeting* in Atlanta. I understand that " 
Mrs. Schoff, who is honorary president of the Pennsylvania con- 
gress, had a child-labor bill introduced before the Pennsylvania 
Legislature last year, but the legislature adopted the bill which was 
advocated by the Pennsylvania child labor committee. I under- 
stand her position, from clippings in the newspapers, is that chil- 
dren under 14 should be allowed some opportunity for work, the 
theory of the idle child, and so forth. So far as this bill is concerned, - 
I think it is rather too late to raise that question, because nearly all 
the States of the Union have fixed an age limit of 14, prohibiting the 
employment of children in factories. So it is already in operation 
in one form or another in 45 out of 48 States. 

The Chairman. But experience might lead some of those States to - 
modify that law. 
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Mr. McKelwat. The progress has been entirely in the other direc- 
tion, that of abolishing all exemptions. 

The Chairman. Mrs. Birney and Miss Garrett both deny that this 
direction is in the line of progress, and they say this whole subject is 
under consideration by the mothers' congress, and they requested 
postponement of this legislation for one year in order that they may 
have time to present the facts. Wh^t have you to say to that?. 

Mr. McKelway. I hardly think that the representations of only 
two of the members of the mothers' congress should be taken; one 
of them, I understand. Miss Garrett, did not represent the motiiers' 
congress. 

Senator Townsend. Mrs. Birney did not say they spoke for the 
congress; she said she was corresponding secretary of the organi- 
zation. 

Mr. McKelw AY. The largest organization of women in this country 
is the General Federation oi Women's Clubs. That has State organi- 
zations and local organizations scattered all over the country, and 
that organization has officially indorsed the Keating-Owen bill. 

The Chairman. Has the mothers' congress ever made any show- 
ing to your committee or your organization, indicating the trend of 
their view as to the legislation which should be enacted on this 
subject? 

Mr. McKelway. Not to my knowledge. 

The Chairman. Have you read Mrs. Birney's statement? 

Mr. McKelway. No ; I have not seen it. 

The Chairman. Have yoti read Miss Garrett's? 

Mr. McKelway. No; I haven't seen either one. I have seen only 
the press dispatches. 

The Chairman. I wish you would look over those statements and 
state to this committee your views as to their expression. 

Mr. McKelway. I know that some of the State organizations of the 
mothers' congress are behind our movement. 

The testimony to which I referred, denying that New England 
manufacturers were advocating the Federal child-labor bill to 
equalize conditions of manufacture, is contained on page 23 of the 
bearings before this committee and is as follow : 

Senator Clapp. Do you anticipate that the cotton manufacturers of New Eng- 
land are going to get enthusiastically behind this bill as a matter of competi* 
tlon with the North Carolina or South Carolina people? 

Mr. Smyth. Mr. Mann made that statement in the House, and it was made by 
Mr. Gardner, of Massachusetts. 

Senator Ltppitt. What was this statement? 

Mr. Smyth. That the bill should be passed because it was a defense of New 
England manufacturers and a protection to them and putting them on an 
CMiuality with the southern mills or bringing the southern mills up to an 
equality with them. You will find that in the Congressional Record. 

Senator Lippitt. You do not believe that, do you? 

Mr. Smyth. No, sir; I do not. I know that a great many of my friends in 
Massachusetts are opposed to the passage of this law. 

Senator Lippitt. You do not believe for a minute that the manufacturers of 
New England are endeavoring to have this bill passed for the purpose of en- 
gaging in competition with the South, do you? 

Mr. Smyth. Not at all. 

As a matter of fact, the National Child Labor Committee and the 
New England State committees affiliated with it have had just as 
earnest contests with child -employing manufacturers in the New 
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England States as elsewhere. With regard to the statement that 
" an organization of manufacturers in Boston, called the Arkwright 
Club, or some other similar organization, is a contributor to the 
funds of this organization " — ^that is, the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee — I may say that any individual or organization may become 
a contributing member of the National Child Labor Committee by 
subscribing $2, thus being entitled to the literature we publish. We 
have had 12 annual conferences, at which a large number of people 
who were authorities on matters relating to the welfare of child- 
hood have made addresses and contributed papers. In addition to 
the volumes which have thus been published we publish a quarterly 
bulletin and have printed some two hundred pamphlets relating to 
the various phases of the child-labor problem, thus creating a very 
considerable body of child-labor literature. But the attitude of the 
Arkwright Club is shown in a memorandum, published in the Senate 
hearings on page 231, sent to opponents of the bill who were then 
appearing before this committee. The following is the memorandum : 

MEMORANDUM RECEIVED FROM ARKWRIGHT CLVB. 

Massachusetts laws provide that women ami children under 18 shall not 
work more than 54 hours a week nor more than 10 hours in any one day, and 
that minors under 16 shall not work more than 48 hours a week nor more than 
8 hours in any one day, nor before 6.30 nor after 6. 

Adjustments to new conditions for a year caused much confusion. In some 
cases minors under 16 were discharged; in other cases they were kept for de- 
tached jobs, but not for regrular work on machines. 

Employers differ about result. Many eases of hardship occurred — where 
strong boys lost their jobs and their mothers went back to Mork. In some 
cities boys loafed about the streets. The final result is that comparatively few 
under 16 are now at work and none under 14. 

So the Arkwright Club appeai« as in sympathy with the opposi- 
tion to this bill. With reference to this memorandum and to the 
telegrams sent by manufacturers in Massachusetts to certain of the 
southern cotton manufacturers who appeared before the committee^ 
I desire to introduce as a reply a letter received by me from Mr. 
Richard K. Conant, secretary of the Massachusetts Child Labor Com- 
mittee : 

Massachusetts Child Labor Committee, 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, February 26, 1916. 
Dr. A. J. McKelway, 

204 Bond Building, Waahinffton, D, C. 

Deab Db. McKelway: The telegram from three Massachusetts manufac- 
turers and the memorandum from the Ark\vright Club, sent to the Interstate 
Commerce Committee, make some general statements about the effect in Massa- 
chusetts of the eight-hour day for children under 16 years of age. They state 
that the law resulted in the discharge of such children from employment, 
causing hardship; that few such children are now employed; and that the 
children excluded from the mills do not go to school and are idle on the streets. 

These are the same general statements which were made in newspapers at 
the time the law went into effect in 1913 and made again by a few legislators 
who tried to secure the repeal of the law in 1914. The statements were not 
substantiated by the report of the State board which investigated them; they 
were not substantiated at the legislative committee hearing on the petitions to 
repeal the law, and when they were advanced in our house of representatives 
and completely disproved by statistics the law w^as upheld by a vote of 162 to 
42 and hasn't been questioned since. 

The statistics showed that of the 31,000 children previously at work 28,000 
had been granted new working certificates within four months after the law 
went into effect; that the children discharged had been very quickly reem- 
ployed on an eight-hour basis ; and that the children were employed in all the 
operations in which they had been previously employed. 
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As Car as we can find out, the situation is unchan$;e<l. Tlie last publisheil 
report of the board of labor and industries shoA\-s that alH>ut :i5,0iR> children 
between 14 and 16 were granted employment certificates In 1914. Our observa- 
tions indicate that children are employed in quite large enough numbers in all 
operations. For example the last inspection in Fall River, in 191\ showtnl 
that among 1412 children under 16 who were employeil in cloth mills 321 were 
employed as wearers, 403 as spinners, and 169 as spoolers. 

The newspaiier cries of hanlship never giive facts. We niatle a dillj^^nt 
search for hardship and fouml <»nly a few castas where temiM>rtiry aid had to In* 
given while the manufacturers were rearranging their si'luHlules. 

Idleness was investig>ite«l alsi>. Children under 16 who are not at work are 
compelled by law t«> In* at scluiol. Reports which we gi^t frtnn truant ottiivrs 
throughout the State showetl that this law was well enforinnl and that there 
was no more idleness than l>efore the eight-hour law went into eflfei't. The 
slight decrease in the number of children eniploywl caustnl a ci>rrt*s|»ondlng in- 
crease In school attendance which was checke<l up numerically In Ht>ston and 
which was noticed* in other cities. 

I don't believe that the general statements made in the telegrams aiv ImstMl 
upon their writers' own knowleilge of facts. We find that the heads of ct»r- 
porations sometimes have a general idea about this question without knowing 
specifically whether the children are employetl or not. The agent of a liinvell 
mill informed us that he had discharged all the children and that there were 
only 25 employed in his mill. We interviewed the overseers and found that 100 
children were employe<l — just as many as had been employe*! lH*fore the law 
went into effect. The overseers stateil that they were glad to get the children 
even If they could work only eight hours. 

You will note that two of the telegrams state that employers tllffer In re- 
gard to the effect of the law. . I think that the four opinions expressinl represent 
a very small minority opinion at the present time. 
Sincerely, 

Richard K. Con ant, Sccrctaru* 

I have carefully read the statements made by Miss Mary S. Garrett 
and Mrs. Helen P. Birney. I note that they are mainly individual 
expressions of opinion and, as Senator Townsend stated, they do not 
attempt to represent the sentiment of the National Congress of 
Mothers. 

The proposition that we should postpone the enactment of the 
Keating-Owen bill for a year " in order that the citizens and repre- 
sentatives of each State should investigate their own conditions 
thoroughly and then take up the question whether Federal legisla- 
tion is advisable, or whether what they have learned will not enable 
them to take better care of their children than would be possible 
in any Federal laws," seems to me to disregard all the facts in the 
case. Citizens and representatives of the different States have been 
studying this question for many years, and have already put on 
record in State legislation their general acceptance of the standards 
of child protection prescribed in the Federal bill. As for uniformity 
American childhood needs the same protection everywhere. As 
high an authority as the American Bar Association deems that child- 
labor legislation is a matter in which uniformity is greatly to be 
desired, for the American Bar Association unanimously adopted the 
report of its commission on uniform State laws and recommended to 
all the States for adoption what is known as the uniform child-labor 
law, which contains the very standards we advocate in this bill, 
while going beyond them in some matters we have thought could not 
be contained in this bill, as, for example, the prohibition of night- 
work by messengers under 21 years of age, on account of the demor- 
alizing nature of that occupation, the prohibition of the employment 
of children under 16 years of age in dangerous occupations and of 
children under 18 years of age in extra hazardous occupations, etc. 
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The bill now pending before this committee confessedly does not 
touch many phases of the child-labor question, but confines itself to 
the prohiibtion of shipments in interstate commerce from mines, 
mills, factories, alid canneries where children under the prescribed 
ages are employed, leaving many other employments for children 
which the States may aUow or forbid, according to the will of their 
people, as crystallized in State legislation. So far as I could gather 
from a reading of the two statements by these excellent women, 
they make no point about the employment of children under 16 
years of age in mines. This is a measure which has been adopted 
by a great majority of the mining States, and is designed not only 
for the protection of the children themsehes but for the w^hole 
mass of miners who are subject to accidents brought about by the 
carelessness and recklessness of immature boys. For testimony on 
this subject, I respectfully refer again to the hearings on pages 
190, 191. 

Xor did Miss Garrett and Mrs. Birney suggest that children under 
16 years of age should be employed at night, or that they should be 
employed for more than eight hours a day. Nor do they contend, 
nor would they contend, that the employment of children under 
14 years of age should interfere with their training in the schools. 
Miss Garrett sums up her contention in the following words : " The 
kind of employment permissible for children under 14 in vacations 
should be left to the discretion of the school and medical authorities 
of the district in which the child lives." The generally accepted 
principles of child-labor legislation have been so emphatically ac- 
cepted by school authorities generally and by medical authorities 
throughout the United States, including the American Medical 
Association and the Philadelphia County Medical Society (see pp. 
204-205 of the hearings) that I think it would be difficult to secure 
any competent testimony from either school or medical authorities 
favoring the employment of children in mills and factories under 
14 years of age, which is the contention before us. Some of us are, 
perhaps, unduly concerned about keeping other people's children out 
of mischief by forcing them to labor. We desire for our own chil- 
dren, after 9 or 10 months of school, a period during the summer 
months called vacation. Why should we strive to enact for other 
people's children under 14 years of age a program which calls 
for, say, nine months of school and three months of work in a mill ? 

The prohibition of the employment of children under 14 years of 
age has been so generally accepted throughout the United States 
that it is almost idle to argue against it. Only three States, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, and Wyoming, have no 14-year age limit in 
factories. Three States, Alabama, South Carolina, and Georgia, 
have enacted the 14-year age limit by recent legislation, which nas 
not fully gone into effect as yet. Only two States, Colorado and 
Idaho, allow the employment of children under 14 years of age in 
vacations, and the number of children employed in these States in 
factories is insignificant. California, with a 15-year age limit, 
allows children of 14 to be employed in vacation, and the California 
law would thus harmonize with the standards of the bill before this 
committee. Out of 100,000,000 people in the United States more 
than 97,000,000 have said, through State legislation, that they are 
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opposed to the employment of children in factories under 14 yeai^s 
of affe. 

]V&s. Garrett speaks of the Pennsylvania law that went into effect 
on the 1st of January as preventing "occupation to all children imder 
14." Pennsylvania for many years has had a law prohibiting the em- 
ployment of children under 14 years of ape in factories. The District 
of Columbia, in which Mi's. Birney resides, has had since 1908 a law 
passed by the Congress of the United States not only prohibiting 
the employment of children imder 14 years of age in factories, mer- 
cantile establishments, etc., but containing the other standards of 
this bill, the prohibition of night work for children under IG and 
the prescribing an 8-hour day for children under 16. The strength 
of the sentiment, if it be called sentiment, behind the enactment of 
the Federal child-labor law, is the experience which the people inter- 
ested in this question in the States have already had concerning the 
actual workings of child-labor laws. They recognize that the enact- 
ment of a Federal law will be a great aid to the enforcement of the 
laws alreadj in existence in most of the States, while it will tend to 
the protection of children now employed below these standards in 
other States. 

With regard to the employment of children under 14 years of age 
in factories in vacation, experience here also is our guide. First, a 
good many States formerly allowed such employment. But it was 
found that the worst season of the year for confining children within 
the walls of factories was the vacation season during the torrid sum- 
mer months. Again, in the experience of those interested in enforc- 
ing the law, it was foimd that when once the mill or factory had 
laid claim to the child under 14. through affording an opportunity for 
employment, every possible expedient and device would be adopted to 
continue the employment of the child after the vacation period was 
over. 

I find that Miss Garrett quotes from a good many prominent 
people, but upon examination most of these quotations seem to be 
irrelevant. For example, she quotes from Mrs. Theodore Birney, 
founder of the National Congress of Mothers, who says, " One funda- 
mental purpose of our work is character building from the cradle." 
I do not presume that Miss Garrett would insist upon work in a 
factory as part of character building from the earliest uiomeut in 
childhood when the child could be employed. As I can testify from 
personal knowledge, Mrs. Theodore Birney was one of the uiost 
enthusiastic supporters of the bill before the Georgia Legislature 
raising the age limit for the employment of children to 14 years, and 
her eloquent pen was busy writing stories and arguments for tlie 
Atlanta papers in favor of the legislation. Nobod,y that I know < f is 
opposed to w^ork for children; we object to their being worked. Most 
of us who have children at school consider that they are at work 
when at their studies. Most of us who are parents find work for our 
children out of school without shutting them up in a factory. I most 
earnestly deprecate the position that the little children of the i)()()r 
must be deprived of their Saturday holiday and of their vacation 
periods, or that we have yet descended so low in civilizaticm that it 
IS necessary to sentence children under 14 years of age to hard labor 
in factories during the vacation period in order to keep them from 
becoming criminals. Mrs. Garrett quotes from Judge Ben Lindsay 
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to the effect that " there are a great number of children in this coun- 
try from 14 years of age upward about whom I feel more alarmed 
at their failure to do or to know how to do any kind of useful work 
than of any possibility of their being overworked." But Miss Gar- 
rett is contending for the employment of children under 14, while 
Judge Lindsay is concerned about the unemployment of children 
over 14. 

Nor are we left w ithout convincing proof of the fact that it is the 
children w^ho are employed too early in life wiio make up the army 
of juvenile delinquents who pass through the juvenile courts. In a 
study made by the Federal Bureau of Labor in the year 1908 from 
the juvenile court records of several of our larger cities it was found 
that much the largest percentage of juvenile delinquents were chil- 
dren who went to w ork too soon. Forty per cent of the children who 
came before the juvenile courts of these cities came from two occu- 
pations in which children were employed. If space permitted we 
could quote interminably from people whose lives have been devoted 
to the welfare of children who agree on the proposition that chil- 
dren under 14 years of age should not be employed in mills, fac- 
tories, and workshops, either during the school term or during 
vacation. 

Miss Garrett advances the theory that the chronological test is not 
the best one. Many State laws provide that while 14 should be the 
minimum for the employment of children in factories, if a child is 
below the normal size and weight for a child of 14, this fact being 
left for a physician to say, and also whether the child is unfit for 
any physical reason for a particular employment, such child is not 
permitted to w ork. It is true that there are overgrown children of 
14 years of age. There are exceptionally bright nimors who are not 
allowed to vote. A general law can not deal with exceptional cases ; 
and there is not so much hardship involved in the prohibtion of fac- 
tory employment for overgrown children under 14 as there would be 
for the number of immature children that might be employed if a 
lower standard w^ere fixed. And this limit has been agreed upon so 
universally not only in this country but in European States, because 
of the scientific fact that as a general thing it is the time in the life 
of a young girl w^hen she has just passed the most critical period of 
her life, and it is the time in the lire of a boy two years after the be- 
ginning of the period w^hen his second rapid development starts. 
Certainly no girl under 16 should w^ork more than eight hours a day. 

I hardly think it worth while to argue further concerning the 
value of title 14-year age limit as a minimum for the employment of 
children in factories. With very much that both Miss Garrett and 
Mrs. Birney have to say concerning the training of children to habits 
of work and to skillfulness with their hands and fingers I am in 
hearty accord. I think there is no organization in the country 
which is more deeply interested in the problems of industrial edu- 
cation and of vocational direction than the National Child Labor 
Committee. Not long ago it devoted one of its annual conventions 
solely to the topic of child labor and education, and it has hardly 
ever had a meeting in which this phase of the question was not dis- 
cussed. But we believe that the child under 14 should be kept out of 
competitive industry, that his work should be regarded not from 
the wage-earning standpoint but from the educational standpoint 
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solely. We are opposed to child exploitation. And we believe that 
the exploitation of children in factories, mines, and workshops must 
be abolished, as we hope it will be in large part ended by the passage 
of this bill, before we can take up the constructive part of our pro- 
gram, the education of all children industrially. 

I notice that the chairman asked Mrs. Birney the (question, " Do 
you know what Miss Lathrop thinks of this?" Mrs. Birney replied, 
" I do not know." I desire to call the attention of the committee to 
an extract from the testimony of Miss Julia C. Lathrop, Chief of 
the Children's Bureau, in favor of the Federal child-labor bill, given 
before the House Committee on Labor. I call especial attention to 
her testimony on pages 198-199 of the Senate hearings, which is as 
follows : 

The Chairman. You are perhaps prepared to j^ive an oi)i!iion ui)on a question 
like this: Do the me<lical authorities find it to be a fact that the stress of 
continuous labor, industrial labor, affects the growth of the child, the ordinary 
physical development of the child? 

Miss Lathrop. I think that all European and American authorities alike 
uj?ree upon that. Of course, the labor of children is very largely surrounded 
by such other disadvantageous conditions outside of the factory as go to make 
the factory injury from impure air or overspeeding, even more disadvantageous 
to the child than If the child came from a happy and luxurious home, to which 
he or she returned, where health and comfort were preserved in every respect 
outside of the hours of labor. 

The (vHAiRMAN. What age Or period of the child's life has been Indicated by 
the physicians as the appropriate age at which labor could safely begin? 

Miss Lathrop. I am not aware that there is any uniform decision by the 
medical profession on this matter, but I notice that every year those who study 
most carefully the growth and development of America push that age further 
and further ahead, whether they are educators or whether they are physicians, 
or whether they are interested In any form of civic Improvement where the 
Interests of the child are concerned. 

Miss Lathrop has stated the philosophy of the movement for child- 
labor reform. The progress of the race itself is measured by the 
degree of the prolongation of the period of childhood. "To be a 
man too soon is to be a small man." " It is a shame for a nation to 
make its young girls weary." 

The Chairman. At this point I desire to have placed in this hear- 
ing certain correspondence relating to the subject under discussion. 

(The correspondence is as follows:) 

Umteu States Senate, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
Washinyton, 1). C, February 19, 1916, 
Hon. Francis G. Xewlandh, 

Choirman Intcmtuic Commerce Connnittcf,, VwitcfJ States Senate. 

Dear Senator : Following up my conversation with y«)U on the subject, I beg 
to inclose herewith a connnunlcatlon which has been transmitted to me by Mr. 
Landou Lowry. of Bedford City, Va., su^^estlnjr an amendment to the child- 
labor bill. Mr. Lowry Is a gentleman of high standing in his crommunlty and 
is deeply Interested In the matter. I understand that your committee will have 
a meeting on this bill perhaps the early part of the coming week, and I wish 
to invite your attention and tlfe attention of your committee to this matter, so 
that it may have the consideration to which you may deem it entitled. 
Very sincerely, yours, • 

Thomas S. Martin. 



Bedford City, Va., February 19, 1916. 
Hon. Francis G. Newlands, 

Chairman Interntate Conuneree Committee. Inited States Senate. 

My Dear Sir: With reference to House bill 8234, known as the child-labor 
bill, I desire to re<iuest that the comnnttee achl an amendment to this bill which 
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will be in the interest of canners in the rural distrifts, and I wouhl su^i?est 
the following proviso: 

" Provided, however, That nothing contained in this act shall apply to persons 
employed in factories in the rural or country districts engaged exclusively in 
packing fruits or vegetables between July 1 and October 1 of each year." 

This is a reasonable excei)tion for the country districts by reason of the fact 
that there are a large number of canners scattered throughout these rural dis- 
tricts who are engage<l almost exclusively in the packing of tomatoes, and the 
season usually begins about the middle or latter part of July and ends about 
the 1st of October. Hence the children are not deprived of school facilities. 
Furthermore, for these country canneries to operate they have to depend largely 
upon this class of labor. The parents of the children are usually engaged in 
farming, and they can not quit tliis occupation to work in the canning factory. 
These children make from $1 to $1.50 per day while employed, and they earn 
a sufficient amount to buy their winter clothing and schoolbooks. They are not 
paid by the hour or by the day but for the work they do ; hence if they become 
tired they are n(»t driven to overtax themselves but are at liberty to stop work 
if they desire. 

The factories in which tliese children are employed are usually small build- 
ings, work anywhere from 25 to oO i)eoi)le, the majority of whom are women 
and children. It is practically all outdoor work, since the factories are con- 
structed of planked-up buildiii^rs. in which there is plenty of fresh air. 

The canning industry in Bedff»rd County, Va.. for the year 1915 amounted 
to the sum of $40<),00(). In the counties of Bedford, Roanoke, Botetourt, and 
Franklin it amounted to the sum of .$l,000,rK)0. The child labor employ e<l in 
Bedford County under 14 years of age is estimated to be 750 children. In the 
four counties above mentioned it is estimated that there are 2.000 children 
employed, and, as has been staleil above, if this class of labor were prevented 
from working in these factories it would in effect clo.se these factories from 
operation by reason of the scarcity of labor in the rural districts. If the 
committee should deem it wise to incorporate in House bill 8234 the provision 
above referred to the canning industry will be greatly benefited, and no 
injurious effects will, in the opinion of the writer, result to children therefrom. 
The amendment suggested to this bill is practically the law of the State of 
A^irginia as embodied in section 3657B of the Code of Virginia. 
Yours, very truly, 

Lats^don Lowry. 

The Merchants' Association of New York, 
233 Broadioaii, Moolworth Building, Netr York, March 16, 1916. 

Hon. Francis G. NewLxVNDs, 

Chairman Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

Waifhington, D, C. 

My Dear Sir: The Keating child-labor bill (H. U. 8234) was considered 
by the board of directors of this association at a meeting held ^larch 9, and 
the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

^^ Resolved, That the Merchants' Association of New York, while ai)proving 
and urging the adoption by the several States of suitable laws for the effective 
regulation of child labor, in-otests against the Keating child-labor bill (H. R. 
8234), believing that the regulations affecting conditions of production should 
properly be left to the discretion of the several States." 
Very truly, yours. 

The Merchants' Association of New York, 
I»y S. C. Mead, Secretary. 



UnitI':d States Senate, 
Committee on Finance, 

March 20, 1916. 
Hon. F. G. Newlands, 

Chairman Committee on Interstate Commerce*, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator : I inclose you a letter from Mr. .1. R. Jones, secretary and 
treasurer of the Sanford Cotton Mills, of Sanford, N. C. 

Mr. Jones desires this letter filed with your committee because he claims Miss 
Sinclair misrepresented the facts before the House committee with reference to 
his mill. 

Very truly, yours, F. ISI. Simmons. 
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Sanford Cotton Mills, 
Sanfordy N, C, March 18, 1916. 
Hon. F. M. Simmons, 

Washington J D. C. 

Deab Sib: We received copy of the hearing before Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce and notice that our mill was one of the mills that Miss Sinclair 
gives as working children in violation of the State law. 

Her report is very much incorrect, for some of them are young ladies that 
work in the weave room, others are 15, 16, and 17 years of age, and some that 
she names have never worked in the mill at all. Some that she claimed to have 
worked here for two years was only here for a few months. My superintendent 
says that if he has any idea that a child is too young he does not allow them to 
work until he questions their parents and has them to sign a certificate that 
the child is over 13 years of age. We would be very glad if the subcommittee 
of the Senate, if they visit any of the mills of the South, would visit our mill 
and see the conditions for themselves. 

Please hand this to the committee and ask them to visit our mill. Would be 
glad for them to bring Miss Sinclair with them, so that she might see how 
erroneous her report was. 
Yours, very truly, 

J. R. Jones, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 



The honorable Francis G. Newlaxus, 

United States Senate, Washingtoiij I). C. 

Sib: Two women recently appeared before the Interstate (Commerce Com- 
mittee opposing the passage of the Keating-Owen child-labor bill. Tliey claimed 
to represent 100,000 women of the National Congress of Mothers. Tliey rep- 
resent the national executive committee of five women (three of whom con- 
stitute a quorum), but are in no sense empowered to speak for the rank and 
tile of the organization. 

The undersigned are a conmiittee of 600 women organized a year ago to 
oppose the very reactionary child-labor bill introduced into the Pennsylvania 
Legislature by Mrs. Frederic Schoff, president of the National Congress of 
Mothers. This bill allowed 54 hours a week and was indorsed by the manu- 
facturing interest of the State, with whom Mrs. Scholf was closely allied, as 
only last week §he sold 1;174 shares of lier stock in the Kent Mills at Clifton 
Heights, Pa., a textile mill employing children. 

Her bill was defeated partly through our efforts, and the Brumbaugh-Cox 
bill was passed. 

We beseech you to give your vote in favor of the Keating-Owen bill, and not 
to believe that the organized motherhood of this country is opposed to it. 

(Stgne<l) Philadelphia Mothers' Club. 

Frank FORD Mothers' C'llb. 
Olney Mothers' Club. 

SWARTHMORE MOTHERS' ClUB. 

Swarthmore Home and School Association. 
Germantown Mothers in Council. 
Lansdowne Mothers in Council. 



St. Pauls Cotton Mill Co. (Inc.), 

St. Pauls, N. C, March 22, 1916. 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen : Relative to a report that Miss Sinclair made stating that we 
were employing children under lawful age to work in our mill, we want to say 
that we have signed certificates from the parents of the children stating that 
they were of lawful age when employed by us. 
Yours, very truly, 

St. Pauls Cotton Mill Co., 
By A. R. McEachern. 
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The Rcx'hester Chamber of Commebce, 

March 21, 1916. 
Chairman Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate, 

Senate Chamber^ Washingtorif D. C. 

My Dear Sir : It gives me pleasure to bring to your attention the following 
resolution adoptetl by the Rochester Chamber of Commerce on March 13, 1916, 
on the Owen Senate bill 1083 : 

" Whereas the Owen Senate bill 1083 would prevent interstate commerce in the 
products of certain child labor; and 

" Whereas the bill as It Is drawn would not prevent interstate commerce in 
articles manufactured In foreign countries by child labor; and 

" Whereas competition with foreign articles manufactured by cheap child labor 
in violation of the bill manifestly would be unfair to American manufac- 
turers; and 

" Whereas the bill does not provide relief for canners necessitated by their de- 
pendency upon the labor supply and the seasons: Now, therefore, be it 

"Resolved, That the Rochester Chamber of Commerce is in favor of the ap- 
parent aim of the bill to prevent abuses In child labor, but strongly recommends 
that the words ' produced In the United States ' be stricken from the first 
section ; that some provision be made for barring from the United States 
articles manufactured In foreign countries in violation of the act; and that 
reasonable exemption be provided for the canning Industry." 

I trust that you will give the foregoing resolution your favorable considera- 
tion in connection with the disposition by Congress of the Owen bill. 
Yours, very truly, 

Rochester Chamber of Commerce, 
Roland B. Woodward, Secretary. 



The Chair3ian. I have also received a letter from Stokely Bros. 
& Co., of Newport, Tenn., reliable and intelligent gentlemen en- 
gaged in canning fruits and vegetables, in which they inclose a copy 
of the proposed amendment under consideration by this committee, 
together with a copy of the labor laws of the State of Tennessee. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Insert on page 2, line 2, after " Internierldian " clause In these words : 
^'Provided, That It shall not be unlawful for canneries of fruit's and vegetables 
to employ children over twelve years of age, working not more than eight hours 
each day and not more than six days of the week, In open sheds, and during 
the vacation of the public schools. In the months of June, July, and August. 



Stokely Bros. & Co., 
Newport, Tenn., March 18, 1916. 
Senator John K. Shields, 

Washington, D. C. 

Deab Senator: We are going to undertake to give below some of the main 
reasons why we think fruit and vegetable canneries should be exempted from 
the Keating bill. 

The Keating bill as passed by the House exempts boys and girls canning 
clubs, and we think very properly does so. As the same kind of work is done 
at canning factories as Is done by canning clubs and as the work Is done under 
practically the same conditions, we think there are the same reasons for exempt- 
ing fruit and vegetable canneries as there are for exempting boys and girls 
canning clubs. Besides, the products of boys and girls canning clubs come 
direct In competition with the products of fruit and vegetable canneries, so 
fruit and vegetable canneries should be on the same basis as the canning clubs. 

The fruit and vegetable season as you, of course, know comes on during the 
summer months and lasts for only a short time, and the canning must be done 
when they are ripe if at all. The very fact that the fruit and vegetable can- 
ning season lasts for only a short time makes it impossible for the cannaries 
to depend on labor that must have regular employment throughout the year. 
The canning factories throughout this State and throughout other Southern 
States, where we are acquainted with conditions, depend largely for their 
help in taking care of the fruit and vegetable crops on the school boys and 
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school girls, as these a-ops mature when all the schools are in vacation. A 
large part of the work such as peeling tomatoes, stringing and breaking beans, 
and the preparation of other fruits and vegetables for the cans can be done by 
boys and girls between 12 and 16 years of age, as well as by grown people. 
This work is not injurious to the health of the boys and girls, as the bulk of 
it is done in open sheds, and as the work is done by the piece and the worker 
is ut>t required to work any special number of hours, but may begin when he 
chooses and quit when he chooses. The work is not dangerous, as it is prac- 
tically all done by hand without the use of machinery. There is no question 
but that it is a great blessing to the boys and girls of the small towns and rural 
communities where the canneries are usually located to have an opportunity 
to earn some money during their vacation and to do it without injuring their 
health in any way. 

Is it not much better for the boys between 12 and 16 years of age to have em- 
ployment in helping take care of the fruit and vegetable crops rather than be 
loafing on the streets of a small town? 

The canning industry, which is In its infancy in our State and practically all 
of the Southern States, would receive a hard blow if this exompUon from Ihe 
Keating bill is not secured. It is recognized by the I'nited States (fovernment 
that the growing and canning of fruits and v(»getables needs develoi)ment and 
encouragement, especially in the South. To this end the Agricultural Depart- 
ment is now sending out farm demonstrators to practically every county in the 
South to organize tomato clubs and teach school children to raise vegetables and 
to can them where no canneries are available for canning them. They are being 
encouraged to raise one-tenth of an acre each. The United States Government 
no doubt expects the vegetable industry and the canning industry to grow in the 
South, else all this money wouldn't be spent in doins this missionary work so 
thoroughly. The school children who are now being taught to grow and market 
successfully one-tenth of an acre of tomatoes, after they get older, no doubt, 
will be able to grow successfully 1 acre or 5 a^Tes each. Wlien they get to 
growing 1 acre or 5 acres each, then a well-organized cannery is absolutely nec- 
essary In order to take care of and market successfully the Increased crops of 
vegetables. If the Government should come along now and make it unlawful 
for these school children to assist the cannery in taking care of the vegetable 
crops that the Government has taught them to raise, it seems to us that our 
Government would be blocking its own game and make impossible the normal 
growth and development of the industry that it is now doing so much to get 
started. 

The Tennessee Legislature, at its recent session, passed an anmdment to its 
child-labor laws exempting fruit and vegetable canneries. The members of the 
legislature were convinced that the growing and canning of fruits and vege- 
tables in this State couldn't progress as it should if the industry were under the 
same child-labor laws as applied to factories running steadily throughout the year 
nnd factories surrounded by conditions that made the child-labor law necessary. 
We understand that a great many other States have exempted fruit and vege- 
table canneries from their child-labor laws, especially when the industry was 
in its infancy. 

Many other reasons than those which we have mentioned will doubtless sug- 
gest themselves for exempting fruit and vegetable canneries from the operation 
of this law. They are obviously in an entirely different class from those indus- 
tries which operate the year round or even a considerable part of a year, and 
reasons which may make the bill desirable in so far as such industries are 
concerned are in no way applicable to fruit and vegetable canneries. 

Hoping th^t you will fully appreciate the great necessity of the exemption 
that we are asking for and hoping you will be able to convince the committee 
who has this bill In charge that our request Is a reasonable and just one, we are, 
Yours, very truly, 

Stokely Bros. & Co., 

THE CHILD LABOR LAWS OF THE STATE OF TENNESSEE. 

[Acts Of 1911, Chap. 57, p. 108.] 

An Act To re^ilate the employment of minor children, and to prescribe penalties for the 

violation thereof. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Tennessee, 
That it shall be unlawful for any proprietor, foreman, owner, or other person 
to employ, permit, or suffer to work any child less than fourteen years of age in. 
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about, or in connection with any mill, factory, worksliop, laundry, telegraph or 
telephone office, or in the distribution or transmission of merchandise or 
messages. 

Sec. 2. Be it further enacted^ That it shall be unlawful for any proprietor, 
foreman, owner, or other person to employ, permit, or suffer to work any child 
under fourteen years of age in any business or service whatever which interferes 
with the child's attendance at school, except in agricultural or domestic service, 
during any part of the term the public schools of the district in which the child 
resides are in session. 

Sec. 3. Be it further endcted, That no child under the age of sixteen years shall 
be employed, permitted or suffered to work at any of the following occupations 
or in any of the following positions : Repairing machine belts, while in motion, 
in any workshop or factory, or assisting therein in any capacity whatever ; ad- 
justing any belt to any machinery; oiling or cleaning machinery or assisting 
therein ; operating or assisting in operating circular or band saws, wogd shapers, 
wood joiners, planers, sandpaper or wood-polishing machinery ; picker machines, 
machines used in picking wool, machines used in picking cotton, machines used 
in picking hair, machines used in picking any upholstering material; paper- 
lacing machines, leather-burnishing machines in any tannery or leather manu- 
factory; job or cylinder printing presses operated by power other than foot 
power; emery or polishing wheels used for polishing metal; wood-turning or 
boring machinery; stamping machines used in sheet-metal and tinware manu- 
facturing; stamping machines in washer and nut factories; corrugating rolls, 
such as are used in roofing and washboard factories ; steam boilers, steam ma- 
chinery, or other steam-generating apparatus; dough brakes or cracker ma- 
chinery of any description; wire or iron straightening machinery; rolling-mill 
machinery, punches, or shears; washing, grinding, or mixing mills; calendar 
rolls in rubber manufacturing ; laundering machinery ; dipping, drying, or pack- 
ing matches; or in mines or quarries. 

Sec. 4. Be it further enacted, That it shall be unlawful for any proprietor, 
foreman, owner, or other person to employ any child under eighteen years of age 
as a messenger for a telegraph or messenger company In the distribution, trans- 
mission, or delivery of goods or messages before five o'clock In the morning or 
after ten o'clock in the evening of any day. 

Sec. 5. Be it further enacted, That it shall be unlawful for any proprietor, 
foreman, owner, or other person to employ, permit, or suffer to work any child 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen years in, about, or in connection witli 
any place or establishment named in section one, unless said proprietor, fore- 
man, owner, or other person keep on file and accessible to the shop and factory 
inspector a sworn statement made by the parent or guardian or any person 
acting as guardian of such child, setting forth the place and date of birth of 
such child, and whoever shall make false statement as to the age of such child 
in such sworn statement shall be deemed guilty of perjury. 

Sec 6. Be it further enacted. That whoever employs any child, and whoever 
having under his control as parent, guardian, or otherwise, any child, permits 
or suffers such child to be employed or to work in violation of any of the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon convic- 
tion shall be fined not less than .$25 nor more than $250, in the discretion ot 
the court. 

Sec 7. Be it further enacted, That all laws and parts of laws in conflict with 
this act are hereby repealed. 

Sec 8. Be it further enacted, That this act take effect from and after its 

passage, the public welfare requiring it. 

Passed June 30, 1911. 

N. Baxter, Jr., 

Ifipeaker of the Senate. 

A. M. Leach, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

Approved July 4, 1911. 

Ben W. Hooper, Govei-nor. 

[Acts of 1913, ch. 12, p. 407, spclal session.] 

An .^ct To limit and regulate the hours of labor of women and children under the ages 
of sixteen years in workshops and factories in the State of Tennessee, and to provide 
penalties for the violation thereof. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Termessee, 
That on and after January first, nineteen hundred and fourteen, and up to and 
including January first, nineteen hundred and fifteen, it shall be unlawful for 
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any proprietor, foreman, owner, or other person to employ, permit, or suffer to 
work in, about, or in connection with any workshop or factory in the State of 
Tennessee any female or any child under the age of sixteen years in excess of 
fifty-eight hours in any one week or more than ten and a half hours in any one 
day : Provided, That ten and a half hours a day will be permitted only for the 
puri)ose of providing for one short day in the week. 

Sec. 2. Be it further enacted^ That commencing January first, nineteen hun- 
dred and fifteen, it shall be unlawful for any proprietor, foreman, owner, or 
other person to employ, permit, or suffer to work in, about, or in connection with 
any workshop or factory in the State of Tennessee any female or any child 
under sixteen years of age in excess of fifty-eight hours in any one w^eek or 
more than ten and a half hours in any one day : Provided, That ten and a half 
hours per day will be permitted only for the purpose of providing for one short 
day in the week. 

Sec. 3. Be it further enacted. That any proprietor, foreman, owner, or other 
person who shall require, permit, or suffer to work in, about, or in connection 
with any industry or establishment named in the foregoing section any female 
or child under the age of sixteen years more than the number of hours as pre- 
scribed in sections one and two of this act, or any person mentioned in sections 
one and two violating any of the provisions of this act, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and, upon conviction, shall be fined not less than $25 nor 
more than $100 for each offense. 

Sec. 4. Be it further eriacted, That every proprietor, foreman, owner, or 
other person in charge of any industry specified in sections one and two of this 
act shall post, or cause to be posted, in a conspicuous place in the workroom or 
place of employment where persons affected by this act are employed a printed or 
written notice setting, forth therein the hours of commencing and leaving work, 
the time allowed for meals or other intermissions, and the maximum number of 
hours any female or child under the age of sixteen be permitted to work in any 
one day, or in any one week. And in event any proprietor, foreman, owner, or 
other person shall operate a business which runs at night he shall specify in 
said notice the liours of work on the night shift, giving the number of hours 
each female or child under the age of sixteen years is permitted to work on such 
night shift. . 

Sec. 5. Be it further enacted, That the failure on the part of any proprietor, 
foreman, owner, or other person in charge of any industry named in sections 
one and two of this act to post, or cause to be posted, within sixty days after date 
of passage of this act, and to keep posted said notices as provided in section four, 
shall be prima facie evidence of the violations of sections one and two of this 
act. 

Sec. 6. Be it further enacted. That every proprietor, foreman, owner, or other 
person mentioned in the foregoing sections of this act shall keep, or cause to 
be kept, a record, showing the length of time each and every female or child 
under sixteen years has worked each day and the number of hours worked in each 
week, and such record shall be open for inspection at all reasonable hours to 
the department of workship and factory inspection. 

Sec. 7. Be it further enacted. That the State Department of Workshop and 
Factory Inspection shall be charged with the duty of enforcing the provisions 
of this act and prosecute all violations thereof. 

Sec. 8. Be it further enacted. That all laws and parts of laws in confiict 
with this act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 9. Be it further enacted, That this act take effect from and after its 
passage, the public welfare requiring it. 

Passed September 22, 1913. 

Newton H. White, 
Speaker of the Senate, 

W. M. Stanton, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Approved September 25, 1913. 

Ben W. Hooper, Governor, 

[Acts of 1913, ch. 47, p. 574, special session.] 

A Bill To be entitled an act to amend an act entitled "An act to regulate the employment 
of minor children, and to prescribe penalties for the violation thereof," being chapter 
fifty -seven, public acts of nineteen hundred and eleven. 

Section 1. Be it enacted hy the General Assembly of the State of Tewnessee, 
That section one of the act entitled "An act to regulate the employment of 
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minor children, and to prescribe penalties for the violation thereof," be amended 
by adding, at the end of said section, the following : 

"And no child under sixteen years of age shall be employed, permitted, or 
suffered to work in any of the occupations named in this section between the 
hours of six o'clock in the evening and six o'clock in the morning of any one 
day." 

Sec. 2. Be \t further ^nactedy That section two of said act be amended by 
striking out in said section the words "except in agricultural or domestic 
service." 

Sec. 3. Be it further enacted. That this Act take effect from and after Its 
passage, the public welfare requiring it 

Passed September 27, 1913. 

Newton H. White, 
Speaker of the Senate. 

W. M. Stanton, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Approved September 27, 1913. 

Ben W. Hooper, Oovemor. 

[Act of 1915, Chap. No. 144. p. 402.] 

An Act To amend chapter twelTe of the acts of nineteen hundred and thirteen, passed Sep- 
tember twenty-second, nineteen hundred and thirteen, approved September twenty-fifth, 
nineteen hundred and thirteen, said act bein;? an act to limit the hours of labor of 
women and children under the age of sixteen years, in workshops and factories in the 
State of Tennessee, and to provide penalties for the violation thereof. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Tennessee, 
That section one of chapter twelve of the acts of the special session of the 
general assembly, nineteen hundred and thirteen, be amended by adding, after 
the end thereof, the following: 

" That the term * workshops and factories ' as used in this act shall include 
the following : Manufacturing, mills, mechanical, electrical, mercantile, art, and 
laundering establishments, printing, telegraph and telephone offices, department 
stores, or any kind of an establishment wherein labor is employed or machinery 
is used: Provided, That domestic service and agricultural pursuits are hereby 
excluded." 

Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That section two of said act be amended after 
the fifty-fourth word thereof, substituting the word " fifty-seven " for the word 
" fifty-eight." 

Sec. 3. Be it further enacted, That all laws and parts of laws in conflict with 
this act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 4. Be it further enacted, That this act take effect from and after its 
passage, the public welfare requiring it. 

Passed May 15, 1915. 

Albert B. Hux, 
Speaker of the Seiiate, 

Wm. p. Coofeb, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Approved May 17, 1915. 

Tom C. Rye, Oovemor. 

[Act of 1915, ch. 172, p. 521.] 

A. Bill To be entitled an act to amend an act entitled "An act to regulate the employ- 
ment of minor children and to prescribe penalties for violation thereof," being chapter 
fifty-seven of the acts of nineteen hundred and eleven, of the general assembly of Ten- 
nessee, as amended by chapter forty-seven of the acts of nineteen hundred and thirteen, 
entitled " An act to amend an act entitled ' An act to regulate the employment of minor 
children and to prescribe penalties for violation thereof.' " 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ten- 
nessee, That chapter fifty-seven of the acts of nineteen hundred and eleven of 
the General Assembly of the State of Tennesee, as amended by chapter forty- 
seven of the acts of nineteen hundred and thirteen, entitled "An act to regu- 
late the employment of minor children and to prescribe penalties for the viola- 
tion thereof," be amended so as to provide that hereafter none of the provisions 
of said act as amended, except the provisions contained In sections two and 
three of said act, shall apply to fruit and vegetable canning factories. 
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Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That all laws and parts of laws in conflict with 
this act be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 

Sec. 3. Be it furtken enacted, That this act take effect from and after its 
passage, the public welfare' requiring it. 

Passed May 17, 1915. 

Albebt E. Hill, 
Speaker of the Senate. 
Wm. p. Cooper, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Approved May 17, 1915. 

Tom C. Rye, Governor. 

The Chairman. If there is nothing further the committee will 
stand adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 10 minutes before 12 o'clock m., the committee ad- 
journed, subject to the call of the chairman.) 
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